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American Administration in the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands 
1944 to 1968 


-> Dirk Anthony Ballendorf _. 


In recent years, 
ministration of Micronesia has come 
under critical. scrutiny by a number 
of authors.’ This commentary contri- 
butes to this scrutiny by examining 
the U.S. presence during the first twenty- 
five years. This period was a formidable 
one m that it saw the transition from 
war to peace, from war-spoil to Trustee- 
ship under the United Nations, and 
from a relative unsophistication . to a 
sophistication which has enabled the 
opening of future political status . talks 
between the U.S. Congress and the 
Congress of Micronesia.? 

From 1944 to the present, die 
are five distinct periods in the U.S. 
administration which can be clearly 
described. . The first was from 1944 
to 1947. During this time the U.S. 
Navy was in charge. The U.N. Trustee- 
ship agreement was signed by President 
Truman on July 1, 1947, and from 
that time until 1951, the U.S. Navy 
continued to administer Micronesia on 
an interim basis. On June 30, 195k, 
authority for U.S. administration was 


transferred to the Interior . Department. 


which continues to be in authority 


the American ad-.. 


at present. From 195] to 1964 the 
budgets for Micronesia were very low; 
wholly inadequate for serious develop- 
ment. The- Kennedy administration 
dramatically raised the budgets,‘ and 
these raises continued until the mid-1970s 
when they’ began to fall. Throughout 
the. 1970s the future -political statiis 
negotiations continued’ and’ -resulted;’ by 
1978, in the formation of four separate 
new government entities: (19 the Com- 
monwealth of the Northern Marianas 
— a commonwealth of: the United States: 
and a close relationship; (2) the Republic 
of Belau: (Palau): (3) the Federated 
States -of Micronesia -— ' comprising the, 
former districts of Trük, Kosrae, Ponape, 
and Yap; and (4) the Republic of the 


~ Marshall Islands. The latter three entities: 


were to become “freely associated,” 
self-governing states with the U.S’: All 
of the entities are heavily subsidized 
by thé United States by Congressionally 
appropriated funds each year. ` Each: 
of ‘the entities has its own constitution, 
and each is related to the U.S. by‘a 
Compact of Free Association. Although 
the ‘Compacts are ‘still. in the midst of 
being finalized,, 1978: marked ‘the 
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beginning of the period of political 
transition toward self-government. Hence, 
we have five periods of administration 
under U.S. rule as follows: 


Period I 

1944-1947, U.S. Naval Administration 
Period IT 

1947-1951, Interim Naval Administra- 
tion under U.N. Trusteeship 


Period [II 

1951-1964, Civil Administration under 
U.S. Interior Department; low budgets 
Period IV 

1964-1978, Civil, Interior, higher budg- 
ets for development 

Period V . 
1978-present, Civil, Interior, 
transition 


political 


Several questions can be asked about 
the character of the American administra- 
tion from the years 1944 to 1968. How 
did the various transitions take place? 
How much attention did the U.S. give 
to the islands? How did U.S. develop- 
ment policies proceed? 

The American presence in Micronesia 
was born in violence. Military forces 
fought their way into the territory from 
the Gilbert (Kiribati) and Solomon 
Islands in a series of bloody battles 
with the Japanese. The Micronesians 
had no choice but to stand by and watch 
in amazement. The Japanese had 
dominated them and colonized their 
islands for thirty years, since 1914. 
During 1944 and 1945 the Japanese 
presence was utterly crushed. The 
psychological effects of the war on 
the Micronesians has never been sci- 
entifically measured, although the 
Micronesians’ embracing of the American 
military administration indicated that 
they felt secure with the new occupation, 
and their loyalty changed rapidly. They 


‘the same at first. 


were expectant; immediate cooperation 
was forthcoming from all local quarters 
of the population. 

Not all of the islanders were treated 
In the Marshalls the 
invading American forces treated the 
Marshallese civiliaris as liberated persons, 
but in the Marianas the Chamorros 
were at first treated as enemy nationals.? 
This treatment, particularly on Saipan, 
can be partially explained by the fact 
that the Marianas were the first line 
of defense for the Japanese home islands, 
and the Japanese military headquarters 
at the time of the invasion. Also, the 
Chamorros had become  acculturated 
to a great extent, and more of them 
held managerial-type jobs under the 
Japanese than did the islanders of any 
other district. The Marshalls, on the 
other hand, had a history of American 
missionaries operating in the islands 
since 1854. One account has it that 
when American soldiers landed on a 
small island in the Marshalls, they were 
greeted by the local people with out- 
stretched hands saying, ee morning, 
we are Christians from Boston.’” 

From the time of the first iirival 
of the American military, until the 
U.S. title to the islands was resolved, 
the governing of the area was subject 
to the strictures of the international 
laws of war. Admiral Raymond 
Spruance, as U.S. Naval Commander 
in the area, was in charge of the ad- 
ministration. With each invasion team 
going ashore, there was attached a small 
administration unit which would tend 
to the organization of al: island activities 
after the area was secured by the troops.°® 
Admiral Spruance issued a directive 
to all personnel early in 1945 which 
generally outlined’ the administrative 
policies of the military government.’ 
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The directive was concerned mostly 
with the physical restoration of the 
islands. The Americans treated the 
Micronesians as an oppressed and now 
liberated people, and so the immediate 
concern was the provision of the basic 
essentials of food, clothing and shelter. 
The directive was also concerned with 
the establishment of the beginnings 
of economic and educational develop- 
ment programs, but these were secondary 
to the early concerns and were not 
spelled out in any detail in Spruance’s 
order. 

No consideration for the Microne- 
sians’ safety was given in the actual battle 
plans of the Americans. It is not known 
exactly how many Micronesian casualties 
there were during the invasions since 
no figures are available. The Americans 
did take the usual steps to ensure the 
safety of locals which apply to all civilians 
during wartime. The Japanese removed 
most of the local populations from 
key islands before battles began.® 

The islands which had been secured 
while the war was still in progress were 
used as U.S. -bases for future attacks 
against Japan. The military was in charge 
during all this time. At some of the 
larger installations such as Saipan, 
Tinian, Kwajalein and Peleliu, some 
of the local people were. employed by 
the American military authorities. They 
were used for general labor and also 
as scouts and interpreters.? 

The United States was very interested 
_ in keeping the islands under their jurisdic- 
tion after the war, and there was never 
any great issue raised over this point. 
However, there was considerable concern 
over the issue of civilian or military 
authority and administration in the 
islands. The Japanese administration 
had been militaristic and the United 


States didn’t want this image to continue 
under its tuteledge. On the other hand, 
America did want to be able to maintain 
military bases in the islands, and so 
it was necessary to devise some legal 
basis for this while at the same time 
fostering a civil authority.’® 

When the war with Japan ended 
in September 1945, a systematic reduc- 
tion of military activity began in 
Micronesia. Troops were evacuated 
and materials were taken out or disposed 
of. Many vehicles were sold or given 
to the Micronesians, as well as other 
items of equipment.'! As the military 


‘presence was reduced the local people 


began to wonder what would take its 
place. 

Micronesian apprehension was further 
aggravated by the fact that within one 


year after the surrender of Japan all 


Japanese civilians in the islands were 
repatriated. These had been the people 
who formed the total managerial force 
in the Territory. They were the business- 
men, the shopkeepers, the civi 
administrators, the educators, the police 
forces; in short, they represented that 
group which is essential for day-to-day 
societal functioning. As could be ex- 
pected, this move, together with the 
destruction resulting from the war, 
caused the Micronesian economy to 
coliapse entirely. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, D.C., 
concern over the military image increased. 
The Department of the Interior began 
to emerge as the likely administering 
authority for Micronesia. This would 
satisfy the civil administration image 
and at the same time give the responsi- 
bility to an agency which had a history 
of experience with similar administrative 
functions in Puerto Rico and Alaska. 
The military, nevertheless, was still 
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reluctant to let go of its. hold over the 
islands for strategic reasons. A plan 
was finally devised which satisfied both 
the military and the civil points of view: 
the “strategic trust” concept of Trustee- 
ship. The word “strategic” allows for 
overall military supervision, while the 
governing authority can be civilian. 
‘The U.S. drafted a proposal incorporating 
these concepts and circulated it among 
U.N. member states. 

As the weeks after the war grew 
into months, the Micronesians became 
increasingly concerned over the future. 
Since the formal U.N. status of the 
islands had not yet been arranged, the 
Americans had been slow to devise and 
commit themselves to - long-range 
development plans. At this time the 
United States Commercial Company 
(USCC) was the vehicle for tending 
to the physical and resource needs of 
the islands. This group had been a branch 
of the wartime Foreign Economic 
Administration, and had been active 
in the Pacific ‘islands since 1942 with 
the military. In 1946 the Navy directed 
this company to make a survey and 
study of the islands and their resources, 
and come up with recommendations 
for future development plans.’* In 
the course of their survey the team 
noted that the jMicronesians : were 
concerned over the apparent absence 
of American plans for post-war Micro- 
nesia, and the team indicated that the 
eradication of this concern. ours have 


a high priority: 


In general the guiding principles thus 
far developed by the Naval Military 
Government for the administration 
of economic affairs in Micronesia 
are sound. The two chief shortcomings 
are the lack of an integrated post-war 
plan at the policy-making level, and 


a lack of the implementation of the 
existing plans at the field level. 

It is vital to. tke success of the 
whole enterprise that the two short- 
comings ... be surmounted as quickly 
as possible. Until the natives know 
with some degree of certitude what 
will occur, they are unable to make 
‘any permanent arrangement ... [and] 
they cannot rebuild their. homes and 
cultivate the land until they know 
where their communities will be 
located. They see no point in recon- 
structing their economy ga they 
know what the future holds.” 


In.1945 at the San Francisco: con- 
ference, the United Nations adopted the 
system of International Trusteeship. The 
basic objectives of the International 
Trusteeship system are stated in the 
United Nations Charter: 


é 


(1) To further international peace 
and security. (2) To promote the 
political, economic, social,: and educa- 
tional advancement of the inhabitants 
of the Trust Territories, and their. 
progressive development toward self- 
government or independence as may 
be appropriate to the particular 
circumstances of each territory and: 
its peoples and the freely-expressed 
wishes of the people concerned, and 
as may be provided by the terms of 
each trusteeship arrangement. (3) 
To encourage respect for human rights ~ 
and for fundamental: freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, 
sex, language, or religion, and to en- 
courage recognition of the independ- 
ence of the peoples of the world. 
(4) To ensure equal treatment’ in 
economic and commercial matters for 
all members of the U.N. and their 
nationals, and also equal treatment- . 
for the latter in the administration 
of justice without prejudice to the 
attainment of the foregoing objec- 
tives, !4 
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The “strategic trust’? proposal for 


Micronesia which had been circulated: 


by the United States was approved 
unanimously by the Security Council. 
In July 1947, President Truman issued 
Executive Order No. 9875, which pro- 
vided for the civil administration of 
the islands as a strategic trust. 

The United Nations provided that 
countries holding Trusteeships must re- 
port yearly to the specially-designated 
Trusteeship Council. However, in the 
case of “strategic trusts” — of which 
Micronesia was the only one — the ad- 
ministering authority would also be 
subject to the scrutiny of the Security 
Council. This does not preclude 
reporting to the Trusteeship Council, 
and, in fact, it is this body which 
handles most of the reporting with 
regard to Micronesia. '® 

The basic unit of government estab- 
lished by the Americans in Micronesia 
was the municipal council. These 
democratic bodies were led by an elected 
magistrate on the village level. After 
the municipal councils came the district 
legislatures. A representative from 
each municipality came yearly to the 
district center for a session. These groups 
levied some taxes and made appropria- 
tions for municipal and district projects 
from the taxes they raised. These 
domestic governing bodies were estab- 
lished soon after the war, and their 
establishment was attended by some 
social confusion on the part of the 
people. 

Traditionally, the clan is the decision- 
making body in local affairs. Each 
clan is headed by a chief, and the chief 
of the strongest clan is recognized as 
the most important traditional leader 
in the district. The Japanese often 
used the chiefs as political leaders. They 


also undermined the traditional structure 
to some extent by creating a separate 
group of local officials to supplement - 
or complement the chiefs. When the 
Americans came the situation was upset. 
The American military governors tended 
to look to the traditional chiefs for 
leadership, while at the same time giving 
certain operational authority to the 
local officials whom the Japanese had 
trained since they were more competent 
in the handling of certain bureaucratic 
affairs. In some cases this created 
vacuums in administration.!” 

Traditional decision-making in the 
clan was accomplished through consensus 
of opinion. The American administration, 
however, did not make decisions in 
this way, and paid little heed to the 
task of blending the traditional methods 
with the imposed ones. This has been, 
through the years, a continuing source 
of misunderstanding and disagreement. 
Some American officials have clearly 
spoken out against the consensus process 
of decision-making. In 1968, the 
Commissioner of Administration for 
the Trust Territory said: 


I personally do not believe in adminis- 
tration direction by consensus; at 
some point the decision must be made 
and can not be postponed because 
it might go cross-wise to the beliefs 
of one of the people, 18 


From the beginning the American 
administration operated under a 
centralized plan of administration. The 
main headquarters were located in Hawaii, 
and field headquarters was first at 
Guam, and then at Truk in the Eastern 
Carolines. Truk was situated roughly 
in the middle of the territory. A liaison 
office was established at Guam after 
the field headquarters was moved to 
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Truk. This centralized plan was the 
cause of much inefficiency. Scattered 
Over a geographic area larger than the 
continental United States, and provided 
with inadequate means of transportation 
and communications, the Americans 
moved slowly in a cumbersome structure. 
A management survey of the territory, 
completed in 1951, recognized this 
situation .as a problem, and made some 
suggestions for solutions: 3 


{One of the problems] ... of govern- 
ment personnel is the ... small amount 
of time spent in direct contact with 
the islanders and work on islanders’ 
problems. A tremendous amount 
of time is required for the support 
of the administrative district itself. 
A reduction in the numbers of Ameri- 
can personnel, the improvement of 
physical facilities, and the elimination 
of many administrative requirements, 
should release the Civil Administrators 
from many routine ... duties now 
required. This will make it possible 
for them to spend more time on the 
governmental and economic aspects 
of their jobs, which is the basic reason 
for their being in the islands, ? 


Through the years, however, the situation 
became worse instead of better. The 
number of administrative employees 
increased from a total of 1,554 in 1951 
to 4,071 in 1968.%° This was an increase 
of more than 300 percent. Of the total 
U.S. money spent in the islands between 
1951 and 1968, the portion for ad- 
ministration ranked third in priority 
behind public works and construction 
respectively.?! 

In 1954 the Headquarters moved 
from Hawaii to Guam, and ten years 
later to Saipan, thus bringing the ad- 
“ministration closer to the people it 
served. But the centralized organization 


continued, and a growing bureaucracy 
slowed down achievement. Repeated 
recommendations by government as well 
as private consultants and inspection 
teams failed to induce any major changes 
in the administrative schemes or habits. 
The notion of decentralization for the 
administration gradually became a politi- 
cal issue inside of Micronesia. 

In 1964 the Congress of Micronesia 
was established and it held its first regular 
session in July 196%. The Congress 
was patterned after that of the United 
States and brought the idea of representa- 
tive government into sharper focus 
for Micronesians. Senators and Re- 
presentatives came from each district 
to make laws and appropriations from 
their tax base. The taxes were drawn 
mostly from businesses. The importance 
of the Congress grew rapidly and a sense 
of growing nationalism was seen to 
develop where there was none before. 

With regard to economy, subsistence 
agriculture and fishing have been basic 
all through the history of the Micronesian 
people. Most of the islanders had to 
revert to them after the war when the 
Japanese were repatriated, but it had 
always formed the economic underpin- 
ning for the people. An early assessment 
of economic situations made by the 
Americans, is summarized as follows: 


} 


The natural resources of the islands 
are meager, though they will sustain 
the local island peoples reasonably 
well. There are limited opportunities 
for future expansion and development. 
Furthermore, [the] islands cannot be 
expected to be self-supporting in 
the sense of producing public revenues 
for the maintenance of necessary 
administrative and welfare service at 
_ levels satisfactory by modern standards. 
In this latter respect, the islands are 
a liability and an inevitable charge 
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on the national purse. The United 
States, of course, gains compensation 
benefits in terms of national securi- 


ty.” : 


This is a very revealing summary because 
it indicates that the U.S. has never been 
economically very interested in Micro- 
nesia, and therefore it helps to explain 
why there was only minimal economic 
progress during the first three administra- 
tive periods discussed here. 

Natural resources are indeed limited 
in Micronesia. Phosphate and bauxite 
can be found, but they are not currently 
profitable to export for the current 
world market with transportation costs 
being high in the area. The Japanese 
raised large quantities of sugar, but 
this is of no interest to the U.S. today, 
and the industry has completely died 
out.?? Fishing has been developed 
to some extent, and in the early 1960s 
the Van Camp Tuna Company, a U.S. 
west coast firm, did establish a storage 
plant and small fisheries operation in 
Palau. During the years from 1951 
through 1968, economic development 
ranked seventh out of eight general 
budgetary categories. 

Economic development plans usually 
set targets.24 Development targets, 
however, were not set in Micronesia 
up to 1968. Private foreign investment 
was also recognized as being an important 
part of economic development.”> Private 
investment was not sought before 1968, 
and only lately has been actively sought. 
The “most favored nation” clause in 
the Trusteeship Agreement prevented 
the seeking of foreign investors, lest 
the Soviet Union and Communist China 
seek entrance into the business com- 
munity in the Trust Territory. 

When the Foreign Economic Ad- 


ministration was liquidated in 1945, 
its Pacific organization was transferred 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of which was the 
United States Commercial Company 
(USCC), mentioned earlier. This com- 
pany was the focal point of all economic 
activities in Micronesia. The USCC 
activities in goods trade were immediately 
successful, but projects in agriculture 
and livestock-raising went slowly, and 
efforts to begin a handicraft industry 
failed completely. The USCC, since 
it was an immediate rehabilitation effort 
more than it was a straight peace-time 
development effort, did not have to 
show normal commercial profits, and 
hence took on too much of a welfare 
approach in its activities. It also had 
many employees who had little or no 


‘experience with business, and were 


not necessarily -business-minded. Never- 
theless, the urgent need that it met 
and the value it provided at the time 
cannot be underestimated. 

In 1947 the Island Trading Company 
took over from the USCC. Although 
the Island Trading Company (ITC) 
was formed, again, as a temporary 
expedient to carry on trading operations 
for the islanders, there was little in 
the economic life of the Micronesians 
that ITC did not become involved with. 
It did not use a “welfare” approach to 
business, but it did have a rather con- 
servative business policy. It was directed 
not to lose money, neither was it intended 
to make large profits. This company 
continued to function until 1952 when 
local firms were able to take over its 
transactions on a fairly efficient basis. 


These firms were those already in 
existence, or some that were newly 
formed. ~The most notable of these 


were the Truk Trading Company, the 
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Kosrae (Kusaie) Coops, and the Ponape 
Coops, and the Western Carolines Trading 
Company in the Palau district. Some of 
these still operate, and, of course, there 
have been many new additions, since 
1952. The individual firms have generally 
increased their volume of work. . More 
goods and services have been provided 
and instituted. Up to 1968, the increase 


in the number of motor vehicles in- 


the territory brought with it a rise in 
the number of service stations and 
mechanics, although generally these were 
under-equipped and 
professionals. Today the situation in 
this regard has.changed considerably. 

In the early years copra production 
was the main export of the territory. 
Scrap metal, left over from the war, 
ranked second. A copra stabilization 


board was created to control prices. - 


The United Micronesian Development 
Association (UMDA) was instituted as 
a Micronesian-wide cooperative in the 
mid-1950s. It engaged in several, types 
of business enterprises and still is in 
existence today.7® Agricultural and 


fishing coops were started to meet the 


demand on local markets, and some 
fish and farm produce were even sent 
to Guam. = 2 

During the same period in the 1960s, 
the Economic Development Loan’ Fund 
was made available by the U.S. Congress 
to the Micronesians. This revolving 
fund which provided money to be bor- 
rowed for business enterprise, has had 
a history of borrowers being negligent 
with their payments. ) 

Since the mid-1960s, tourism has 
been seen as the greatest potential money- 
making industry in the Territory. A 
number of luxury hotels were built 
at Guam, and several were planned 


-constructed. 
staffed by non- - 


for Micronesia as well. In the late 1960s, 
Continental Airlines, which serves the 
Trust Territory, planned to construct 
six luxury hotels as a part of their service 
contract. Not all the people in Micro- 
nesia, however, wanted this development. 
The Yap Legislature passed a resolution 
at their 1968 regular session expressing 
general dissatisfaction with the whole 
idea, and indicated that they didn’t 
wish to see a luxury hotel built on their 
islands. To this day, none has been 


American business was not encour- 
aged to get established in Micronesia.. 
Land is protected and can only be leased, ~ 
not sold. Moreover; there was no 
infrastructure to support modern busi 
ness, and the tax situation for sending 
goods to the U.S. mainland was not 
good. In short, there was little economic 
incentive for any business to come to 
the islands. : 

Having now reviewed some of the 
developments during the American period 
of 1944 through 1968 in Micronesia, 
and considering the questions raised 
at the beginning of this commentary, 
we can see that the transitions from 
various political and development stages 
in the islands took place haphazardly, 
without planning, and devoid of public 
interest outside of Micronesia. There 
was a program of political and economic 
development, but it proceeded again 
haphazardly, without targets, and was 
often riddled with inefficiency, incon- 
sistency and paradox. 

Toward the end of 1968,. future 
political status negotiations began 
between the Micronesians and the 
Americans, and a new period of political 
development was ushered in for Micro- 
nesia. 
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NOTES 


1 See: David Nevin, The American Touch in Micronesia, W.W. Norton, 1977; Donald F. McHenry, 
Micronesia: A Trust Betrayed, Carnegie Endowment, 1975; Roger W. Gale, The Americanization 
of Micronesia, University Press of America, 1979; and, Nat J. Colletta, American Schools for the 
see of Ponape, The University of Hawaii Press, 1980. 

* The first committee of the Congress of Micronesia was established during the summer of 1968 
at Saipan. 

, Handbook on the Trust Territory (Washington D.C.: Navy Department, 1948), p. 91. 

4 Ernest S. Dodge, New England and the South Seas (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1965), p. 134. 

` Handbook. 

6 The administering team was concerned with matters of public health, safety, economics, law and 
order, public works, and supply. 

1 The directive can be summarized in five points: (1) physical restoration, (2) improvement of 
public health and sanitation, (3) early establishment of self-governing communities, (4) economic’ 
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Motion Pictures in South Korea 


John A. Lent 


A November 1982 law, expected 
to give more freedom to independent 
producers, is being touted as a possible 


solution to the problems of the declining © 


South Korean film business. In some 
ways, the legislation takes the industry 
back to what existed before 1973, when 
amendments to the film protection 
law were proclaimed to limit the number 
of productions and, in the process, to 
assure quality. Before 1973, when 
movie production was nearly an open 
market, more than 200 movies — many 
of substandard quality — were made 
annually in Korea, but the industry 
was in mass confusion.! The film law, 
one of a number of governmental actions 
in the early 1970s to protect slumping 
domestic film production, guaranteed 
each of about 20 producers the right 
to import a quality foreign movie. The 
thinking was that the selected producers 
would use the revenue made from 
exhibiting the more popular foreign 
movies to enhance local film production. 
The effect, however, was to make film- 
making an elitist operation, run by 
producers who made large sums of 
money, some of which did not find 
its way back into the motion picture 
industry, but rather into oil and other 


interests.27 By opening film production 
to all those with the creative and financial 
capacity, the hope is that “new ideas 
and inspiration” will be forthcoming.? 

The Korean film industry is accus- 
tomed to these new leases on life; its 
three score history has been punctuated 
by fluctuations from accelerated growth 
to desperate acts of survival. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Sometime between 1900 and 1904,’ 
a 100-foot filmstrip was shown in a 
Seoul warehouse to advertise the 
products of the Anglo-American Tobacco 
Company. Fred Parrish claimed the 
Koreans were offered two cents each to 
watch the strip.> Eventually, the custom- 
ers were expected to pay for admission 
with ten empty cigarette boxes. Other 
filmstrips were shown during the next 


‘decade and a half; for example, in 1909, 
‘a short Pathe strip was imported from 


Paris to be shown between acts of live 
variety shows. By 1912, Seoul had 
its first movie house, showing foreign 
serial adverture films. As the need was 
felt for domestic production for cultural 
and nationalistic purposes, the first 
Korean-made film was shown October 
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27, 1919. Entitled The Righteous 
Revenge,’ this work was not a full-length 
movie, but rather what was called a 
cine-drama - 1,000 feet of location 
scenes not possible on the regular stage, 
screened between theatrical scenes to 
-join parts of a play. It was directed 
by Kim To-san. Cine-dramas prospered 
for a short time and paved the way 
for the first full-length feature, Oath 
in the Moonlight, directed and produced 
-by Yun Paek-nam, probably in 1923.8 
The movie stressed the importance 
of depositing money in banks. The 
silent era (1920s: to 1935) saw the 
emergence -of many stars, about ten 
productions yearly, a number of 
successful producers and the establish- 
ment of: the first film corporation, 
Cosoi Cinema. 

© Although the silent films, 
most part, were made by cameramen 
and directors with very little experience, 
some exemplary work was accomplished, 
especially after the Association of Motion 
Picture Arts was founded in 1929 with 
an aim to develop motion pictures as 
‘a medium: of national culture. Among 
some successful producers were:: ‘Yi 
Pil-u,- considered the first cameraman 
and producer, who did Tale of Sisters 
of Janghwa and Hongnyon, the already 
mentioned Yun Paek-nam, who’ also 
produced History of Unyong, and Yi 
Kyong-son, whose success in the: 1920s 
was attributed to his Tale of Simchong.'° 
However, 
infusing ‘life: into the motion picture 
industry “was: Na. Un-gyu, who ‘during 
his ten-year. career (he died at the age 
of *36), produced:-a number of works, 
probably the most tmportant of which 
were The Bird`in Her Cage, and Arirang, 
the latter produced in ‘1926. The Bird 
in Her Cage, which described Koreans 


for the 


given the most credit for 


resisting and fighting the Japanese in 
underground activities, was his first 
work. Na wrote and directed the plot 


and performed the leading role. 


Another important film of the period 
was Yi Kyu-hwan’s Ferryboat Deprived in 
1931. Yi, trained in Japan, returned 
to Korea at the request of Na to direct 
the film in which Na played the leading 
role. One source reported Ferryboat 
Deprived represented “national resent- 
ment against mechanical civilization as 
bringing disaster instzad of happiness, 
depicting the tragic end of a boatman 
who succumbed to his terrible fate 
amidst life-and-death struggle against 
the intrusion of civilization.” 

Reminiscing years later, Yoon Bong- 
Choon; who acted in 23 movies between 
1927-45, and directed 27 others into 
the 1960s, described ‘his first movie 
in 1927: | 


The production was almost as sloppy 
and non-professional as Korea's first 
commercial movie, where the camera- | 
man’s only experience .had been as 
theater projectionist and the director’s 
“last job had been ‘drummer in the 
' band marching around Seoul advertising 
-the movie. 4 l 


Yoon said actors in the silent era worked 
for practically nothing. When the filming 


‘was finished, the producer gave each 


actor the amount of rice he thought 
his performance deserved. To receive 
a bag of rice meant the performance 
was good. Yoon pointed out, as there 
were six films produced yearly, an actor 
could expect: “Six bags of rice a year 
if you acted and did a good job in them 
all! No life of luxury on that salary.” t? 
But, as Yoon indicated, there were 
other. reasons for acting, besides the 
meager payment: i 
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Most actors wanted to be in movies 
for a completely different reason — 
to be treated like royalty, to ride to 
film openings in fine rickshaws, to 
be entertained after the show with 
the most beautiful kiesang girls 
(entertainers) in Korea. * 


By the 1930s, the film industry 
was suffering its first significant setback, 
as the Japanese occupiers increased 
censorship and cut the production of 
films to two or three a year. According 
to Yoon, during the Japanese rule, every 
film had to be seen by a censor first; 
“They'd want to know exactly what 
we were thinking when we wrote those 
lines or shot that scene a certain way,” 
he added.!5 

In 1935, relatively late in comparison 
to other countries, Korea had its first 
talkie, The Story of Chunhyang, based 
on a classic Yi Dynasty novel and pro- 
duced by the Yi brothers, Pil-u and 
Myong-u. During the next decade, 
until the Japanese were driven from 
Korea in 1945, about 50 others followed; 
to assure their success, many were based 
on stories already popularized in fiction 
or silent movies. For example, Arirang 
and Tale of Sisters Changhwa and 
Hongnyon were remade and became 
successful box-office features. The 
picture that established the talkies, 
however, was Yi Kyu-hwan’s 1937 The 
Man on the Road, which, like Arirang 
and Ferryboat Deprived, had a spirit 
of resistance. !® 

During World War II, Korean movies 
were more subjugated than usual, doing 
“disgraceful pro-Japanese pictures against 
the national sentiments.’!” There were 
about 25 of these Japanese propaganda 
films. Between 194045, the Japanese 
closed down about ten production 
companies and all film distributing 


agencies.- With liberation, the industry 
had another rebirth, although ever so 
short. Some excellent productions 
appeared — including the first film in 
color, The Diary of a Woman, in 1949 — 
despite a lack of equipment and the 
disorganization of the production com- 
panies. Because of a shortage of 35mm. 
cameras, most films between 1946-49 
were on l6mm. with no sound. The 
themes often were realistic portrayals 
of the underground fighting against 
the Japanese. *® 

At about the time domestic films 
were being revived, Korea was again 
the locus of a war which started on 
June 25, 1950. Between 1951-52, the 
industry only produced eight pictures, 
none of high quality.1? A documentary, 
March of Justice, done by the Ministry 
of National Defense, on the resistance 
to Communist aggression, had limited 
SUCCESS. Newsreels became popular 
during the Korean War, used to promote 
the war effort and build morale. The 
government established “Taehan News” 
to complement “Liberty News,” which 
had been supplied by the United States 
Information Service .since the late 
1940s,2° The Korean defense authorities 
made a series of newsreels called “Defense 
News.” 

The approximately 15 years after 
the Korean War have been dubbed the 
golden age of Korean films. In 1955, 
domestic filmmakers were exempted 
from taxation. Shortly after, the number 
of productions increased sharply (from 
20 in 1955 to 40 in 1957), as did the 
number of production companies (to 
as many as 65) and theaters. A number 
of new movie makers appeared, such 
as Sin Sang-ok, Yi Man-hung, Yi Kang- 
chon, Min Kyong-sik, Kim Song-min 
and Chong Chang-hwa. Some of these 
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people started their careers in the early 
1950s, influenced by 
United States directors. 
By 1957-58, these and other directors 
helped bring about an unprecedented 
boom as new films appeared regularly, 
moviegoers increasingly turned tọ 
domestic films and Korean filmmakers 
“hitherto supinely passive in their 
helpless admiration of superior Western 
products, gained increasing self-confi- 
dence.”’?! 
Korea had one of the liveliest movie 
industries in Asia, with 16 movie studios, 
402 theaters (81 in Seoul) and huge 
audiences. Between 1945-61, 472° films 
were produced in the country, most 
of which were sentimental love stories 
and gory “shoot-em-ups,” interlaced with 
themes of nationalism and freedom.?? 
Also in 1961, Seoul hosted the Ninth 
Asian Film Festival; at which, a Korean 
film, My Mother and the Roomer, won 
best picture; six other Korean pictures 
won awards. The following year, the 
Korean government developed its own 
film recognition system called the “Grand 
Bell Awards.” | 
Generally, however, the productions 
were not of award-winning quality. 
Parrish said that in the 1945-61 period, 
what he called the “heyday of low-grade, 
shoestring productions,” many of the 
65 independent production companies 
that sprang up were financed by 
speculators (not legitimate film: pro- 
ducers) expecting the highest returns 
in the shortest tirae and on the smallest 
investment.?? Quality suffered artistical- 
ly and technically for other reasons, 
including the lack of proper equipment, 
competent writers, technical know-how 
and the appeal of foreign films, which 
had superior techniques, advanced use 
of color and exotic subject matter. 


European and 


By 1961, according to Parrish, - 


Parrish reported that in the early 1960s, 
most motion pictures were made in 
less than a month and some stars were 
known to act in five films simultaneously, 
literally running from set to set. He 
gave some statistics worth noting: an 
actor or actress earned up to 4 million 
won (US$14,800) yearly, producers spent 
up to 7 million won (US$25,900) per 
film, and there were about 100 million 
attendances at theaters every year.”4 | 

In the early 1960s, the government 
stepped in, rationalizing that high quality 
movies would give the world a good 
image of Korea and earn much-needed 
foreign exchange. The Motion Picture 
Law? was passed on January 20, 1962, 
“to contribute to the promotion of 
national art through the promotion 
and development of the film industry.” 
Article 19 stipulated that the “govern- 
ment may aid the film industry in order 
to promote the production of quality 
films as well as development of motion 
picture culture and international exchange 
of films.” The first of four amendments 
to the law, passed on March 12, 1963, 
required that production companies be 
equipped with studios and other facilities, 
be registered with the government, 
and be the sole importers of foreign 
films.2® By this legislation, which closed 
financially unstable firms and tightened 
licensing criteria for production, the 
government was able to consolidate 
65 filmmaking firms into 17 large 
companies.?’ 

In other moves, the government 
gave grants to these production com- 
panies, reduced the import tax on film 
stock and limited the number of imported 


films by placing. quotas and import 
duties on them. But some of these 
regulations were not considered as 


beneficial to the industry as originally 
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conceived, and on August 3, 1966, 
the second amendment to the Motion 
Picture Law was passed. Generally, 
this amendment relaxed conditions 


necessary for the registration of produc- . 


tion companies, lowered from 15 to 
two films the minimum annual produc- 
tion of each company for maintaining 
registration, obligated the government 
to assist the film industry, established 
the Film Credit Union and a quota 
system for theaters showing imported 
films. 

Perhaps because of this relaxation, 
by the late 1960s and early 1970s, Korean 
films reached a pinnacle they have not 
been near since. The Motion Picture 
Promotion Corporation of Korea (MPPC) 
reported that in 1969, each Korean 
watched 5.6 films yearly (this figure 
dropped to two per person by 1976).*8 
The same year, the number of features 
produced (229) and total film attendance 
(over 173 million) established records 
that still stand. Similar records were 
set in 1971, in the number of films 
imported yearly (82) and the number 
of cinema houses in operation (717).?? 

The growing popularity of television 
sliced significantly into the film market 
as the 1970s began. Other reasons were 
given for the slump, such as audience 
apathy, excessive censorship and the 
relative technological and artistic back- 
wardness of the industry. Again, the 
government intervened by enacting the 
third amendment to the Motion Picture 
Law on August 6, 1970. This law created 
the Motion Picture Promotion Union 
and required exporters and importers 
to be registered with the Ministry of 
Culture and Information and to produce 
five films annually. The Motion Picture 
Promotion Union, consisting of other 
organizations such as the Motion 


Picture Producers Association of Korea 
Inc., Film Exporters and Importers 
Association of Korea Inc., Federation 
of Theater Owners of Korea and the 
Motion Pictures Association of Korea, 
had among its many aims: to administer 
export-import of films, supervise partici- 
pation in international film festivals, 
provide monetary aid and facilities 
to producers and generally to susport 
the film industry. The Union, with 
government backing, set down a specific 
policy on exports and imports. Article 
16 of the Motion Picture Law stated 
that to qualify for importing a foreign 
film, a producer had to export a mintmum 
of four domestic films and earn from 
them at least US$20,000. Also, domestic 


_ films which showed for at least 60 days 


in a foreign market were given cash 
rewards by the Union. Thus, incentives 
to produce and export domestic films 
were built into the policy. Other 
stipulations were that the number of 
films imported should not exceed 


~ one-third of the domestic films produced 


yearly; applicants had to get permission 
of the Union before they could be re- 
commended for import licenses by 
the government and films of Communist 
countries, or those that had information 
that was anti-government or harmful 
to social order, could not be imported. 
Restricted from exportation were films 
that did not pass government censorship 
or were barred from public shcwing, 
and those that pirated or copied foreign 
films or presented a threat to Korean 
interests or images.*° 

On February 16, 1973, the fourth 
amendment to the Motion Picture Law 
was promulgated, dissolving the Motion 
Picture Promotion Union and establishing 
in its place the Motion Picture Promotion 
Corporation of Korea (MPPC) as a 
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nonprofit entity which takes charge of 
all matters for the promotion of film 
on behalf of the government. 
the fourth revision, the film industry 
was working under a number of condi- 
tions designed to save it. Besides limiting 
the number of production companies 
by consolidating inactive units and 
setting import/export guidelines,?! the 
legislation required production companies 
not only to be equipped with prescribed 
production facilities, but with at least 
US$100,000 as a production fund. 
Additionally, the law and its amendments 
called for the enforcement of censorship 
and set new standards for co-productions 
with foreign producers, helped set up 
the Motion Picture Distributors Associa- 
tion and the Korean Film Archive 
Incorporated Foundation (1974), and 
provided that the Ministry of Culture 


and Information issue a general directive 


After | 


concerning the motion picture policy 
for each year. Included in the directive 
are stipulations for the year on the 
number of features to be produced, 
number of films to be imported and 
general rules regarding the promotion - 
of movies, improvement of quality, 
welfare of film personalities and a screen 
quota system.** 

Such actions were considered 
warranted by the continuing decline 
in the industry throughout the 1970s. 
By 1980, record lows were set in the 
number of feature films produced (91), 
the number of theaters (447) and total 
attendance (about 54.5 million). How- 
ever, total gross receipts that year set 
an all-time high at nearly 51.5 billion - 
won. In 1978, the lowest number of 
imported films (31) in recent history 
was recorded.?? (See Table I.) 


Table I 
Korean Film Trends, 1968-1980 


y No. feature No. of No. of Total Total gross 

— films imports Theaters attendance receipts (in won) 
1968 212 50 578 171,341,354 8,674,888,324 
1969 229 65 659 173,043,272 10,936,896,266 
1971 202 82 Til 146,303,355 11,719,896,266 
1975 94 35 597 75,597,977 12,696,709,222 
1978 117 31 488 72,833,605 28,770,505,815 
1980 9] 40 447 54,571,679  51,465,256,301 
Source: “Present Status,” op. cit., p. 110. 

That Korea was not successful in figures for 1976. That year, Korea 


gaining foreign income on the sales 


of domestic films was evidenced 


in 


earned US$138,601 from the export 
of 83 feature films, while the importing 
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of 33 films cost US$1,196,440. Hong 
Kong was the main customer of Korean 
films (at rates such as US$200Q); in 1976, 
59 movies went to Hong Kong, seven 
to Africa, six to Guam, five to Indonesia 
and the rest to other parts of Asia. Of 
the 33 films imported in 1976, 19 were 
from the United States, six from Italy, 
five from France and three from Hong 
Kong.” 

As an example of the genre of movies 
produced in Korea, in 1979, of 106 
films, 49 were melodramas, 18 were 
adaptations from novels, 16 action 
adventures, seven comedies, four anti- 
Communist dramas, four periodic themes, 


one occult and one police story. The 


most popular fedtures that year were 
those that described women of low 
social standing. 


CONTEMPORARY SITUATION 


Reasons far the bleak status of 
the Korean film industry have flowed 
from the mouths of producers and 
critics as freely as well-rehearsed lines 
from the stars of some of these movies. 
Among reasons given are that directors 
are more concerned with titles of movies 
than with contents; that directors givé 
up too easily; that businessmen do not 
reinvest film profits into the industry; 
that admission rates are too expensive; 
that there are not enough first-class 
theaters; that television continues to 
steal the audiences; that harsh censorship 
hinders the portrayal of favorite themes 
of sex and violence, and that young 
people are reluctant to have much to 
do with films.” Another source added 
his reasons: especially after the assassina- 
tion of President Park Chung Hee in 
1979, cinema was: more tightly tied 
to domestic events than usual, the result 


being the stifling of expression; “since 
quotas governing import licenses for 
presumably lucrative foreign films are 
based on the number of domestic films 
completed by each company, producers 
tend to grind out cheap money-losers 
just to get more import licenses, since 
their better and more expensive efforts 
are usually not profitable either”; Korean 
exhibitors have very little sophistication 
as to which films are likely to draw 
audiences, and importers are saddled 
with package deals of United States 
distributors, which include mediocre 
titles of a flop status as conditions for 
obtaining desirable films.*® 

Perhaps a closer scrutiny of the 
various aspects of the film industry 
will highlight these problems. 


Production 


Before the November 1982 amend- 
ments to the Motion Picture Law, 20 
production companies were allowed to 
operate ` in Korea, producing between 
80 and 100 feature-length films yearly. 
To establish a production company, 
government permission must be sought 
under the conditions laid down in the 
Enforcement Ordinance of the Motion 
Picture Law. The ordinance requires 
a company to have at least. one studio 
of more than 60 square meters, three 
cameras, other facilities and US$.1.00, 000 
in production funds. These are in addi- 
tion to what exists in ‘other ‘agencies 
and companies in Korea. For example, 
the government-owned Korean Film Unit 
and MPPC have facilities; the latter 
has modern sound recording equipment, 
processing facilities, film archives, editing 
equipment and special effects studios. 
In the early 1970s, MPPC gave loans 
of US$80,000 to each production 
Company to assist with facilities and 
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. equipment, but the companies’ financial 
situation still worsened. It was then 
that MPPC decided to install its own 
facilities which can be rented at cost.” 
Other facilities also are available in 
the country through four processing, 
two sound recording and several small 
processing and sound recording com- 
panies. | 

= The average cost of producing a 
film nearly doubled in the last half of 
the 1970s, to at least US$240,000 to 
$300,000.28 The MPPC president said 
the cost of producing a film depénds 
upon its quality, adding that producers 
are reluctant to give exact figures.°? 
To offset the heavy expenses of produc- 
tion, filmmakers are encouraged : to 
make co-productions with foreign coun- 
tries. Between 1970, when co-production 
was approved by the government, and 


1977, altogether 69 such movies were 


made, 50 with Hong Kong, nine with 
Taiwan and others with the United 
States, Italy, Turkey and the Philippines. 
Approval of the Korean government 
is necessary in each production. | 

= The most popular genre of features 
is the melodrama, followed by action 
films (mainly martial arts), films based 


on foreign stories, comedies and war’ 


films. One producer, Yu Hyun-Mok, 
said that 80 per cent of all films were 
melodramas and ten per cent were martial 
arts. Yu’s desire is to continue making 
_ intellectually-stimulating movies, but he 
said this is difficult because of the level 
of thinking of villagers who do not 
understand the films, the lack of modern 
equipment and the shortage of script 
writers. He is confident the government, 
in its desire to improve the industry, 
will make available better equipment, 
but he does not hold much hope that 
the quality of writers will increase, 


claiming: 


This is a very serious problem. . With 
the small investment made in film, 
we cannot furnish the writers needed 
to write in short periods of time. 
Therefore, directors, many of whom 
have qualifications to amend scripts, 
usually start a produccion by revising 
the script.” 


Of the 1,116 people working in 
Korean movies, 127 are directors, 130 
scenario writers, 60 cameramen, 549 
actors and actresses, 66 producers, 103 
engineers and 36 composers. Because 
the government has not favored minor 
companies, free-lance producers have 
not existed in Korea in recent years. 
Kuroda was concerned that this could 
affect creativity: 


Since the motion picture is a genre 

of art that can flourish with free ideas 

and new concepts, it is feared that 

this rigid government regulation might 
- degrade the quality of films,*} 


Others apparently had the same fear, 
thus spurring the change in the Motion 
Picture Law in November 1982, that 
opened up film production to anyone 
with the creative and financial capabili- 
ties. Yu said the new regulations will 
mean more freedom to create, rather 
than the situation before, where govern- 
ment favoritism of a selected group 
of producers spelled greed and elitism. 
“Creators of films could not do anything 
without those selecteé 20 producers, 
who often chose films solely on the 
basis of making big profits and hired 
directors who flattered them,” according 
to Yu. With the liberalization, 40 
to 50 production companies still exist, 
which, it is’ expected, will augment 
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the artistic quality of film.*° 
Censorship 


The Motion Picture Law required 
that all films be submitted for censorship 
to the Ministry of Culture and Informa- 
tion. On April 10, 1978, this was changed 
when the Korean Public Performance 
Ethics Committee was created as a civilian 
body for censorship. Made up of 13 
members, the committee is autonomous, 
even though it is subsidized by the 
Ministry of Culture and Information. 
Under its wings, the Motion Picture 
Censorship Committee, made up of 
20 members,“ censors both foreign 
and domestic pictures. Their terms 
are for one year, and more than 
two-thirds of them must be present 
to make a decision. Kuroda described 
the censorship process: 


Article 18 of the Enforcement 
Ordinance of the Film Law (Motion 
Picture Law) presents the detailed 
criteria for censorship. These cover 
various matters, from politics to 
violence and sex. These criteria are 
supposed to reflect the situation that 
the Republic of Korea now faces. 
They seem to be very severe.... When 
a motion picture company hopes 
to produce a film, it must pass two 
obstacles, First, a scenario must be 
submitted to the Special Scenario 
Examination Committee for censorship, 
and then a production application 
to the Ministry of Culture and Informa- 
tion along with the passed scenario. 
After the film is finished, it must 
be screened by the Motion Picture 
Censorship Committee to obtain permis- 
sion for public exhibition. The produc- 
tion company is entitled to ask for a 
re-examination, when it cannot agree to 
the decision by either of these two 
committees,” 

The 


Motion Picture 


Censorship 


Committee classifies films as: suitable 
or unsuitable for primary school pupils, 
for junior and senior high school students 
and for adults. Theater owners are 
punished if they violate this classification 
system; every theater has séats reserved 
for police who regularly check to see 
if the law is upheld. 

.One source believed the civilian 
committee had made a difference, stating 
that there were “clear indications that 
the obstacles to producing films are 
being eliminated.” He cited the following 
examples: 1. The number and variety 
of themes that can be treated have in- 
creased. For example, in recent years, 
one movie, Invited People, showed 
the persecution of Catholics in Korea, 
while another, The Small Ball Tossed 
by a Dwarf, depicted the plight of poor 
people pushed aside by the rush to 
modernization. 2. A more realistic 
and critical attitude in expressing film 
themes exists. For example, the film, 
Two Monks, depicted religious dogma 
from the standpoint of humanitarianism. 
3. Aesthetic expression has been very 
diversified. 4. There have been “wider 
and more various elements which can 
entertain adult audiences.” He said 
the easing of restrictions by the govern- 
ment has allowed more variety in movie 
themes than those of television, and the 
“more liberal and more thrilling scenes” 
are attracting more people to movie 
houses.*° 

Discussing the government’s role in 
the film industry, the MPPC president 
said the government sets guidelines 
and appoints civilians to the censorship 
board. He added: 


Among guidelines the government sets 
are these: That our traditional culture © 
should be mixed with foreign cultures 
to create a more brilliant culture; 
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that motion pictures are not for 
individuals of certain groups but for . 
the public interest, and therefore, 
they should make everyone happy. 
In censorship, generally, security of 
the nation is most important. Second; 
films should not. hurt our cultural 
heritage. Third, they should .not . © 
criticize or disregard certain groups 
„in society, such as religious organiza- 
tions. The trend of movies is toward 
humanity, emphasizing our life’ in 
Korea. Both good and bad aspects. ` 
Joking with the government officials - 
is not important. Pm not saying they 
are banned, but just saying that we 
have more important humanity topics 
to portray than to paia govern- 
ment.” 


Recognizing that the present govern- 
ment is much freer than previous ones, 
Producer Yu Hyun-Mok said that he 
needs even much more freedom, that 
his “imagination goes much beyond 
what is allowed.” 
be restrictions because “night and day 
we have to be alert to North Korea.” 
Besides national security issues, porno- 
graphy is also tightly controlled. Yu 
said nakedness and provocative bed 
scenes are allowed in some cases if the 
film is generally of a very high quality.*® 
Distribution and Exhibition 

All Korean films are distributed 
through the Korean Motion Picture 
Distributors Association, created under 
the Motion Picture Law and consisting 
mainly of theater owners. Kuroda said 


the association’s power is “remarkable.” 
For example, he said: 


No theater can obtain permission . 
for performance without a distribution 
list made by the association. The 
authority to issue performance per- 
mission belongs to. mayors in big cities 
or the headmen of wards. Theaters, 


He added there must — 


or other organizations and private ~ 
individuals who want to have a public 
showing of a motion picture, must 
submit an application accompanied 
with a distribution schedule issued 
by the association. ii 


Twenty distributors (two >in Seoul) 
operate in Korea. Production companies 
usually negotiate for distribution directly 


‘with the theaters. A production company 


may negotiate with all 12 large Seoul 
theaters simultaneously, but may not 
have an exclusive booking with more 
than two theaters for one film. In cases 
of direct distribution, producers receive 


50 per cent of the net income, from 


which taxes and other expenses have 
already been deducted.*° 

Because the government takes movie 
exhibition very seriously, it is strictly 
controlled by the Performance Law. 
Admission fees are controlled by law, 
although the National Film Theaters 
Association has been negotiating with 
the government for the right to determine 
prices. Currently, ticket prices depend 
on the production cost of domestic 
films, and the import costs of foreign 
movies. The average admission fee 
in 1979 was 1,000 won for national 
films and 1,500 won for imports. (In 
1982, the average was 2,000 won, or 
US$3.). A ten per cent admission tax 
and a ten per cent cultural promotion 
tax are added. The latter is important 
for the promotion of culture and arts 
in Korea. For example, each producer 
receives 300 million won annually from 
the tax. .When theater owners complained 
that. they had not been receiving any 
portion of this tax, the government 
decided that 200 million won will be 
given’ to the National Film Theaters 
Association to help movie houses improve 
their facilities. 
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In 1979, the number of movie 
theaters in Korea stood at 472, of which 
300 were in cities, the rest in rural areas. 
The total attendance at 300 city cinemas 
was 65,519,000.°_ Another set of figures 
for the same time showed 484 movie 
theaters in Korea, of which 93 were 
first-run. In Seoul, there were 102 
(including 12 first-run), which accounted 
for 22 per cent of the total in the 
country. Total seating capacity was 
311,630. Since 1971, when the number 
stood at 717, movie theaters have been 
closing regularly, a trend expected to 
continue into the 1980s.°* 

A quota system to protect domestic 
film production reserves one-third of 
all exhibition days for national films. 
Worked out on a monthly basis, the 
system requires that on 121 days a 
year, a Korean film must be shown 
in each movie house. 

Theaters open 10:30 am. daily 
and repeat the program five times. A 
typical program includes a short film, 
newsreels and the feature movie. The 
short films and newsreels are usually 
the products of the Korean Film Unit, 
operated by the government since 1958. 
The approximately 100 films done 
yearly by the unit include: four types 
of national anthem films, weekly 
newsreels and 26 different types of 
cultural films and documentaries. With 
‘an annual budget of US$3.2 million, 
the unit makes 150 prints of each 
cultural film? and 60 prints of each 
newsreel. The prints are sent directly 
to provincial information centers and 
Seoul theaters free of charge. In 1980, 
the Ministry of Culture and Information 


substituted a 15-minute, bi-monthly 
newsreel, “Camera Sunbo,” for the 
previously-used five-minute, weekly 


“Taehan News.” The latter had received 


considerable criticism because of its 
government propaganda.** 


Import and Export 


The use of import and export quotas 
as incentives to encourage domestic 
film production has been mentioned 
in this article. Unlike many Third World 
countries, which ban, censor or heavily 
tax foreign movies, Korea has attempted 
to use them to boost local production. 
Only production companies were 
permitted to import, the quotas awarded 
on the basis of the following qualifi- 
cations: winner of the Presidential 
Award in the annual Grand Bell Award 
sponsored by MPPC; winner of the 
Prime Minister’s Award; prize winners 
in international film contests, and those 
selected by the Ministry of Culture 
and Information under the Quality 
Film Examination System. Foreign 
cultural films are allowed to be imported 
without the stipulation of quotas, but 
these usually do not exceed a total 
of ten per year. 

Approximately 22 or 23 foreign 
movies are permitted to be shown in 
Korea yearly, and these must be top 
quality works.*> Yu said quality is 
assured because of censorship restrictions 
and because the producers are conscienti- 
ous and realize to make a profit, they 
should. seek the best from outside, 
usually winners or runners-up for the 
United States Academy Award. He 
said a quota certificate is usually equiva- 
lent to about US$300,000.5° 

Thus far, Korean features have not 
been very popular abroad, despite the 
ambitions of the MPPC, which has 
overseas branches in Los Angeles and 
Hong Kong. MPPC President Lee said 
most of the films go to Southeast Asia, 
and a few to Europe. Through the 
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first nine months of 1982, 35 films 
had been exported.?? 


Professionalization 


The government has made a number 
of moves to improve the professional 
standards of Korean film personnel. 
Probably one of the most important 
was the establishment, in 1962, of the 
Grand Bell Awards, Korea’s equivalent 
to Hollywood’s Academy Awards. In 
more recent years conducted by MPPC, 
the 2] awards are sought not just for 
their prestige, but for the financial 
remuneration they carry. Quotas to 
import foreign films are assigned to 
producers of the best and “most ex- 
cellent” films and about US$100,000 
in prize money is given to the other 
19 winners. Another US$70,000 in 
production-encouraging money is sub- 
sidized to staff members who produce 
high quality pictures. Yu pointed 
out that occasionally, winners of some 
awards do not get wide distribution 
for their films because they are too 
artistic and intellectual.*? 

Training has been another area where 
the government, usually through MPPC, 
has made a significant contribution. 
Lee said that MPPC has a training scheme 
(predominantly made up of sending 
promising people abroad for further 
studies), but the lack of highly-trained 
personnel still looms as one of the 
industry’s biggest problems.°° | MPPC 
usually sponsors overseas study tours 
for one director, scenario writer, camera- 
. man, art director, leading actor and 
actress who wins the annual Golden 
Bell Awards, as well as a study tour 
abroad for film processing engineers, 
and awards scholarships to 12 university 
and 13 senior high school students.*! 
Training is provided in Korea at four-year 


professor, 


college courses at Donggook University, 
Choongang University, Hanyang Universi- 
ty and Chung-joo University; a two-year 
course at Seoul Specialized Arts College 
and high school courses at Anyang 
Motion Picture Art School and Geawon 
Art High School. Approximately 1,300 
motion picture students are graduated 
yearly in Korea. Yu, also a film 
said there are about ten 
individual studios or conservatories for 
the performing arts, as well as lectures 
and workshops on various aspects of 
film, sponsored by MPPC.°? 

At least two film magazines exist, 
Youngwha (Motion Picture), published 
with MPPC assistance, and Film Art. 
MPPC also publishes Korea Cinema, 
an annual, and a number of books on 
film history and techniques. 

MPPC has developed a welfare plan 
which provides an annual pension for 
18 movie people, and special bonuses 
for five others. Other organizations 
have also contributed to enhancing 
the professional careers of filmmakers, 
among them the Motion Pictures 
Association of Korea, which has com- 
mittees of directors, technicians, planners, 
scenarists, actors and actresses, musicians, 
cameramen and lighting technicians; 
Motion Picture Producers Association 
of Korea; Federation cf Theater Owners 
in Korea; Korea Cultural and Advertising 
Film Producers Association; Korea 
Motion Picture Distributors Association; 
Korea Motion Picture Institute (film 
professors) and Motion Picture Critics 
Association. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Eternally optimistic, a trait endemic 
to them from the earliest days, film 
personnel feel confident they will emerge 
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from the slump with a strengthened 
industry. One source believed the 
liberalization under the current govern- 
ment and the proposed changes in the 
film laws would bode well for business. 
He reported that 1981 box office receipts 
surpassed those of the previous year 
and that there were marked increases 
in audiences made up of the middle 
aged, intellectuals and students. Others 
put a great deal of faith in the 1982 
changes of the Motion Picture Law, 
believing it will spark more creativity, 
and in the process, more finances as 
Korean films seek 
markets. 

The linchpin of any expected turn- 
arounds will be the Motion Picture 


lucrative overseas — 


Promotion Corporation. In one move, 
MPPC is considering making mcvies 
for television. ‘The president of MPPC, 
stating that television movies are imported 
separately by the television stations, 
said MPPC will take part in production, 
and given the competition television 
is providing the movies, “the sooner 
the better.” The MPPC also expects 
to build an integral studio with numerous 
stages, which producers will be able 
to rent at equitable rates. 

If all this does not bring Kozean 
movies around, it is almost certain the 
government, as if has in many instances 
in the past, will throw the industry 
a lifejacket. 
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Rubber Tapping and Primary Processing 
in Rural Malaysia 


Brian Granner 


LANGKAWI ISLAND 


Most visitors to northwestern Malay- 
sia, once seeing Pulau Pinang (Penang 
Island), feel content with a feeling of 
having seen the ultimate of the exotic 
tropical wonders which this region has 
to offer. In fact, for some reason many 
people who travel to Penang Island are 
almost mesmerized by its physical beauty. 

However, almost all travellers to 
the region of northwestern Malaysia 
miss out on what to the writer is the 
most beautiful destination in Malaysia: 
The Langkawi Group of Islands. 

The Langkawi Islands group is com- 
posed of ninety-nine (99) isles and islands. 
After the teeming crowds and Asian-style 
materialism of Penang, the Langkawi 
Islands offer the visitor an immaculate 
environment and splendid solitude amidst 
tropical enchantment. Relatively speak- 
ing, the Langkawi Islands are fundamental- 
istically remote from, unpolluted from, 
and unspoiled by Westernization, “‘civ- 
ilization,” urbanization, and general 
modernization. 

The legendary Langkawi Islands are 
located approximately 112 kilometres 
(71 miles) north of Penang Island, and 


27 kilometres (17 miles) westward from 
Kuala Perlis, the town on the Malaysian 
mainland which is the point of (seaward) 
connection for most persons travelling 
to or from the Langkawi archipelago. 
Geographically, the islands are located 
at the point where the Indian Ocean 
melts into the littoral of The straits of 
Malacca. In maritime terms, the 
Langkawi Islands are located just on 
the southern side of the sea border 
which runs in-between Malaysia and 
Thailand in the northern part of The 
Straits of Malacca. 

Most of the islands in the Langkawi 
Group are untouched, uninhabited out- 
crops of coral peering up from the deep 
blue sea all around. The largest island, 
which has a population of approximately 
30,000 people, is itself known as 
Langkawi Island, and it is this island’s 
name from which the entire island group’s 
nomenclature is derived. 

Very little is known about the early 
history of Langkawi Island. There is, 
however, a vast folklore of unwritten, 
mouth-to-mouth legends which have been 
endowed and handed on from generation 
to generation. The earliest written 
reference to Langkawi Island is in a naval 
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chart used by the Chinese Middle 
Kingdom roving envoy, ambassador, and 
plenipotentiary, the Admiral Cheng Ho, 
when he visited The Sultanate of Malacca 
in 1405 AD. Also, certain historical 
records show that during the 1600s 
Langkawi Island was known to be a 
rich producer of high-quality pepper, 
and apparently a brisk trade in this 
spice was carried on with sailing traders 
from Siam, India (especially Gujeratis), 
Burma, Arabia, Sumatra, Java, France, 
and Portugal. 

Langkawi Island is today located in 
Kedah state, in the northwest of 
Malaysia. However, it is known that 
during recent history, for approximately 
five hundred years prior to 1912, 
Langkawi Island was under the domain 
and suzerainty of Thailand; except 
during the periods of 1556-1595 and 
1767-1782, when Thailand and hence 
Langkawi Island too were brought under 
the hegemony.and sphere of influence 
of Burma. In 1912 the King of Thailand 
sold to the British land territories which 
today constitute the northern Malaysian 
states of Kedah (which contains Langkawi 
Island), Perlis, Kelantan, and Trengganu. 
(The British by that time already held 
a controlling sway of colonial influence 
in what today is. Perak state, all of 
southern Malaysia, and Singapore.) On 
31 August 1957 Malaysia achieved 
“Merdeka,” its independence from Great 
Britain, and hence today Langkawi 
Island is in Malaysia. 

For ten days, during the period of 
24. December 1981 through until 2 
January 1982, the writer had the 
wonderful and eye-opening experience 
of living with Malaysian Malay families 
in a rural kampong (village) in Langkawi 
Island. 

The writer’s research travels around 


Langkawi Island revealed that ethno- 
graphically the Langkawi people them- 
selves are an extremely diverse mix of 
heterogeneous strains and polyglot 
influences. 

The language spoken by the Malaysian 
Malays (or “bumiputras”: “sons of the 
soil”) on Langkawi Island is extremely 
close to the Malay language, but 
understandably some Thai words have 
been incorporated into the Langkawi 
dialect. Physically, the Langkawi Malays 
resemble their fellow bumiputras living 
on the Malaysian peninsula across The 
Straits of Malacca. But given Langkawi 
Island’s physical proximity (30 kilometres 
(19 miles) ) to the mainland of Thailand, 
and with the Thai sphere of influence 
having been extended over the Langkawi 
archipelago for so many years, it was 
almost inevitable that Malaysian and 
Thai blood would mix and merge in a 
tropical Langkawi melting pot. Thus 
many of the Langkawi Malays have 
Thai or even Sinic racial features. Yet 
as regards religion, the writer found that 
there was no “mixing” at all. All of 
the bumiputras whom he met and/or 
observed were of the Muslim faith. 
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BACKGROUND TO THE 
RESEARCH OBSERVATIONS 


As mentioned above, the writer 
lived for ten days and nights with Malay 
Muslim families on Langkawi Island, 
in a kampong (village) located in the 
southwestern part of the island. The 
exact location was, in Bahasa Malaysia 
(the national language of Malaysia), 
in Kampong Temoyong, Mukim Keda- 
wang, Pulau Langkawi, Negeri Kedah, 
Negara Malaysia; in English: in 
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Temoyong village, in the Kedawang 
district, on Langkawi Island, in the 
state of Kedah, in the nation-state of 
Malaysia. 

One of the most interesting of the 
writers experiences while living in 
Kampong Temoyong was going with 
some of his Malaysian comrades to 
their family’s rubber tree plantation. 
The writer passed some mornings 
watching them and learning from them, 
while they did their jobs of “tapping” 
rubber trees and then processing the 
rubber “milk” (or rubber “latex,” in 
rubber industry terminology}. 

On one day in particular, namely 
27 December 1981, the writer went 
with his Malaysian hosts to their rubber 
tree plantation, and he took along his 
diary journal so as to be able to record 
his observations of the fundamentally 
preliminary stages in the manufacture 
of rubber. The writer’s research findings 
are set out and described below. 

In what follows, the writer refers 
to a rubber tapper/processor as being 
of the male gender. However, it should 
be recognized that the writer noted 
that approximately thirty per cent (30%) 
of those people in Kampong Temoyong 
who were involved in this area of 
endeavour were women. The writer 
can especially recall the grandmother 
who sang while carrying on her head 
what appeared to be brim-filled cannisters 
of rubber latex (see “3.” and “6.” below); 
and, the young mother who was the 
kampong’s “specialist” at “dancing” on 
the rubber (see “12.b)” and ‘13.b)” 
below). 

Perhaps posterity and future genera- 
tions might well think the writer’s 
research observations and findings to 


be of interest, and beneficial insofar. 


as gaining insight and perception into 


the entirety of our planet. 
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TAPPING RUBBER TREES AND 
THE PRIMARY PROCESSING OF 
. RUBBER LATEX 


1. We awoke at ‘first cock-crow,” 
at approximately 5.00 AM. We washed 
and had a “Malay breakfast”: flour 
cakes filled with dried coconut, some 
white rice, a few bananas, some ground- 
nuts (peanuts), and black tea. At 6.00 
AM we left the kampong, and walked 
by way of rice paddy field pathways 
a distance of approximately -three 
kilometres (two miles), until we arrived 
at the rubber tree plantation. 

2. Firstly, the rubber tree “tapper” 
attempted to “tap” the raw material 
from the rubber tree. He did this by 
a process known as “cutting.” With 
a specially-shaped cutting knife, the 
rubber tapper incised the tree’s outer 
coating of bark down to a depth of 
approximately 2.5 centimetres (1 inch). 


The result was a downward-sloping 
circular incision around the tree’s 
circumference. It was obvious that 


many other similar “cuts” had been 
carved circumferentially into a given 
tree, and that each incision had been 
engraved directly below and contiguous 
to the “cutting? which had been just 
carved out in the most recent “go- 
around.” The rubber tapper performed 
such incisions on many trees. 

3.Once the cutting was made, 
the “milk” from the rubber tree, 
otherwise known as being “rubber latex,” 
started to flow downwards in a circular 
direction around the rubber tree, its 
pathway. being the circulinear curvature 
of the cutting (see “2.” above). The 
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latex flowed and thence dripped into 
a waiting bowl, which was approximately 
as large as a half of an empty coconut 
pod. (For the reader’s interest, “latex” 
in general terms is a “milky plant juice.” 
However, herein in this context the 
writer will use the word “‘latex’’ specifical- 
ly in reference to the sap, syrup, or 
“milk” of the rubber tree.) 

= 4. The rubber tapper then walked 
around from tree to tree, carrying a 
large tin can (of a shape and size ap- 
proximately of a large paint can). He 
poured the tapped, “dripped down” 
latex contents of each tree’s small bowl, 
respectively, into the large tin can. Hence, 
at this stage of latex collection, the 
rubber tapper walked from tree to tree 
carrying a large tin can, filling it gradually 
as he walked along from tree to tree. 
During the course of ‘the morning the 
rubber tapper filled up several of such 
large cans. pF , 

5. The large tin cans were all carried 
back to a central staging point. The 
contents of raw latex were poured into 
even larger tin cannisters, which -were 
shaped somewhat similarly to what 
readers might recognize -as a large raw 
milk container, or else as a compressed 
air or compressed gasoline container 
with an opening at the top. Each 
cannister when thus filled contained 
approximately forty-five litres (ap- 
proximately equal to ten Imperial gallons) 
of raw liquid latex. 

6. The large cannisters were trans- 
ported via either a back-wheel carrier 
on a bicycle, or else by manual means 
(often carried atop a _ specially-shaped 
pad on top of a person’s head), to a 
small “rubber factory” in the kampong. 
And so, after having seen the “produc- 
tion” and collection of rubber “milk” 
in various and continuous stages, the 


writer with his Malaysian comrades 
walkec back to the kampong. 

7.The raw latex contents of the 
transported large cannisters (see “6.” 
above), now in the kampong’s village- 
owned, collectivistic rubber-processing 
“factory,” were poured into rectangular 
tin “‘pie-filling’ receptacles, each 
measuring approximately 38 x 23 x 10 
in centimetres (or, 15 x 9 x 4 in inches). 

8. Added to the contents of each 
of these rectangular receptacles (see 
“7.” above) was, respectively, a small 
amount of a solution containing water 
plus Union Carbide brand “Technical 
Grade 90% Formic Acid.” 

= 9.The solution of raw latex plus 
the chemical solution additive (see “8.” 
above) was now stirred gently with 
a flat piece of tin, which measured 
approximately 15 x 7.5 in centimetres 
(or, 6 x 3 in inches). Subsequent to 
the stirring, various impurities, wastage, 
and rubber latex “curd” rose to the 
top of the rectangular cannisters. 

-10.The various impurities, wastage, 
and rubber latex curd were removed 
by way of the tin stirrers (see “9.” above), 
which were now being used as skimming 


devices to “skim off” and hence remove 


the unwanted substances. 

ll. The “purified”? contents of the 
tin rectangular-shaped “pie-filling” 
receptacles were left untouched for 
thirty minutes. By the time a half-hour 
had elapsed, the contents, composition, 
and physical appearance of the said 
receptacles had hardened somewhat, going 
from a medium-thick liquid into a 
semi-solid jelly-like substance. 

12. The rubber tapper then “spilled” 
the jelly-like “blob” onto either `a) 
a smooth white-tile-covered table; or, 
b) the smooth cement floor. — 

13.a) (See “12.” above.) In the 
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case of “12.a)”, the rubber worker 
proceeded to flatten out (somewhat) 
the latex mould, by a firm flattening- 
and-pounding motion of one’s two 
hands against the rubber: with hands 
alternately opened flat with palms 
downwards, and then closed in fists 
and pounding downwards. (Try to 
imagine a pizza chefs “art” of taking 
a piece of dough and then flattening 
it by way of a flattening-and-pounding 
process.) b) In the case of “12.b)”, 
the rubber worker proceeded to flatten 
out (somewhat) the latex mould, by 
firmly and purposefully doing a “‘flat 
foot dance” with one’s two feet: with 
one’s soles pushing down on and thence 
tending to flatten the rubber. 

14. The reader should’ note that 
step “13.” (either ‘13.a)” or ‘“13.b)” 
above) will not be seen by the rubber 
tapper/processor as having been com- 
pleted until such time as the rubber 
“pulp? has been somewhat and 
sufficiently lengthened, widened, and 
flattened, by way of de-liquifying and 
de-thickening. l 

15. The now rather. flattened ‘rubber 
pulp was fed into and thence through 
a rather aged revolving two-wheel mangle 
wringer-press, sO as to squeeze out 
moisture. The purpose of this “mangl- 
moisture. The purpose of this “man- 
gling” process was to “iron” and thence 
it through and in-between two rather 
high-pressure rubber rollers. The mangle 
wringer-press reminded the writer: of 
the two-roller wringer component which 
was used to “wring” water from ‘clothing 
in the “‘wringer-washer’”’ washing machines 
common in Western countries during 
the 1930s, 1940s, and 1950s. But unlike 
the wringer-washers which were powered 
‘by electricity in the homes of the writer’s 
grandparents, this two-roller mangle was 


effected. 
‘process of producing an ever-longer, 


“powered” manually by a rubber 
tapper/processor. - He manually turned 
a large wheel, which set in motion the 
two rollers of the ‘two-roller mangle, 
while another rubber tapper/processor 
manually’ fed through. the rubber pulp 
into the mangle. This ‘process, done 
twice or thrice, served via pressure to 
wring out a significant amount of liquid. 
Thus the rubber pulp was lengthened, 
widened, and flattened even further. 
16..The by-now rather dehydrated 
rubber sheets were fed through a second 
rather aged mangle roller-wringer — 
mechanical apparatus, again twice or 
thrice, by way of a two-person manual 
process similar to that discussed in “15.” 
above. This second mangle roller-wringer 
exerted even more pressure and produced 
even more lengthening, widening, and 
flattening of the rubber pulp than the 
first one (see “15.” above) had previously 
This stage culminated the 


ever-wider, -ever-flatter, relatively thin 


piece of dry rubber pulp. 


17: The flattened sheets of raw 
rubber were hung outside to dry further, 
under the direct rays of the sun. The 
rubber “mats” ‘were draped over specially 
selected’ tree stalks, which themselves 


‘were suspended almost like clothes-lines, 


parallel to -the ground, their ends being 
held in place by upright trees and/or 
stronger tree stalks stuck into the ground. 
The reader might be interested in noting 
that the wooden stalks on which the 
rubber thus “sat” and dried were specially 
smootheried’ and lacquered for their 
task. fp : 
18. After sun-drying, the rubber mats 
were hung up indoors in the kampong 
homes of the villagers. The mats were 
draped over wooden stalks, like those 
discussed in “17.” above, which were 
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suspended by way of their resting upon 
indoor . horizontal wooden beams of 
houses in the kampong. At this point 
the raw rubber was now considered as 
“processed” insofar as what the kampong 
was equipped and able to do towards 


its. ultimate, final end-usages. And thus’ 


had. been prepared, and been made 
ready for selling and further processing, 
a “semi-processed” raw material of 
robber products. _ 

SUMMARY 

The writer has outlined in general 
terms the way in which persons working 
in. Kampong: Temoyong tap rubber 
trees and extract the milky rubber latex, 
and thence by way of a detailed produc- 
tion process completely transform the 
totally raw material into semi-processed 
rubber “mats.” A so-called “rubber 
mat” can be thought of as being shaped 
like a rectangular doormat with 
smoothened edges and rounded corners. 
However, in relative terms these rubber 
mats are still in a rather unprocessed 
state. 

One interesting facet to note is 
that a rubber tapper/processor is not 
a specialist,” but rather a “generalist.” 
Seemingly, each person goes through 
the entire total process of tapping, trans- 
porting, and processing. 


+ k k k & 8 * 


POLICY ISSUES FACING 
MALAYSIA AND THE ` 
MALAYSIAN RUBBER INDUSTRY 


_ 1. Malaysia is, the world’s largest 
producer of natural rubber. Also, Ma- 
laysia is the world’s largest exporter 
of natural rubber.. 


The principal and main end- 
usage for natural rubber worldwide is 
in the automotive rutber tire industry. 
The international sales level of tires 
generally is based largely on the volume 
of new automotive vehicles manufactured; 
plus the frequency and distances -which 
vehicles are being driven. Thus if the 
world market’s demand for new cars, 
trucks, etc. is decreasing, and if automo- 
tive vehicles generally are being driven 
less often and for shorter distances, 
then downward pressure will be exerted 
on the demand for and usage of natural 
rubber. 

The world’s major markets for 
rubber automotive tires and thus for 
rubber itself are in North America, 
Europe, and Japan. Most of the “value 
added”? and thereby most of the prof- 
itability in the rubber industry emanate 
from the more advanced stages in the 
manufacturing process of the rubber 
tires themselves. The mdustrial countries 
for the most part have heretofore 
“arranged matters?” such that import 
tariffs on raw and primary-processed 
rubber are very low; however, import 
duties on “finished”? rubber products 
(e.g. -rubber tires) are relatively high. 
Thus, in the context of the “North- 
South dialogue,” Malaysia along with 
other major producers of rubber (such 
as Thailand and Indonesia) is stuck in 
the position of being an exporter of 
a low-value-added commodity, and is 
without the genuine market opportunity 
to achieve a “move up-market” strategy 
into the further precessing of rubber 
— into rubber tires, especially. 

Over time Malaysia and its rubber 
tappers have usually been in the position 
of being “price takers” rather than 
“price makers,” as they are supplying 
a raw material to the international 
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comfortable social or psychological 
environment. And gone are the secure 
feelings of the extended family and 
the collectivistic economy of the 
kampong. 

Perhaps someone should tell 
kampong dwellers that, in sum, for some 
-people life and everyday living might 
well be more enjoyable and “human” 
on the kampong, rather than in cities 
and towns such as Kuala Lumpur, Johore 
Bahru, Geogretown (Penang), Seremban, 


Ipoh, Taiping, Segamat, Malacca, 
Kuantan, or Kuala Trengganu. 
Perhaps, too, the Malaysian 


government and/or the Malaysian private 


sector should take a firmer hand in 
trying to ensure that the material 
standard of living of rubber tappers/ 
processors who live in rural kampongs 
does not lag or otherwise fall too far 
behind that of Malaysian cities and 
towns. 

5. The following data in Table l 
and Table 2 have been gleaned from 
recent balance of payments statistics 
for Malaysia, as expressed in terms of 
the International Monetary Fund’s unit 
of account, namely the Special Drawing 
Right (and in nominal, “current-dollar,” 
“paper-money” terms): 


Table 1 


Malaysia’s Rubber Exports as a Percentage of 
Total Exports, 1973-1981 


"713 "74 ie) 


16 i "718 "19 "80 "81 


Rubber exports 
as a percentage 35% 29% 22% 23% 23% 21% 18% 16% 15% 
of total exports 

Table 2 


Malaysia’s Year-to-Year Growth Rates of Rubber Exports and of 
Total Exports, 1973-1981 


73/74 74/75 75/76 76/77 77/78 78/79 79/80 80/81 73/81 


Growth rate of 
rubber exports +16% 


Growth rate of 


—30% +53% 


+11% 


+6% +27% +3% —16% +59% 


total exports +39% —10% +46% +14% +13% +46% +16% —5% +277% 


(As of early 1983, at the time 
of this writing, the above International 
Monetary Fund data were the most 
recent available to the writer. If possible, 
then the reader should do some research 
so as to update the above data. The 


reader is therefore advised to refer to 
the International Monetary Fund’s most 
recent publications on balance of pay- 
ments statistics for Malaysia.) 

From the above data the reader 
can see that during the (recent, at the 
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time of this writing) 1973/1981 period 
it was clear that rubber exports 
constituted a steadily shrinking com- 
ponent of Malaysia’s exports configura- 
tion. 
surmise that rubber’s relative importance 
in the Malaysian economy was steadily 
decreasing during this 1973-1981 period. 
One other important point to 
note from the above data is that during 
1973-1981 the growth rate of Malaysia’s 
rubber exports was significantly below 
the growth rate of its total exports. 
During 1973-1981 the total growth 
rate (in nominal terms) of Malaysia’s 
rubber exports for the eight-year period 


was 59%. Within this eight-year-period 
aggregate ‘“‘paper-money” growth rate 
of 59% occurred much year-to-year 
oscillation and volatility. If the data 


composing this 59% aggregate growth 
rate were “smoothed” and averaged, 
then we would find ourselves with a 
compounded annual growth rate in 
nominal terms of approximately 6% 
for the eight-year period. However, 
the rate of international: inflation and 
Malaysia’s inflation during this 1973-1981 
period both averaged approximately 12% 
per year. Therefore a 6% compounded 
annual growth rate in nominal, “‘current- 
dollar,’ “paper money” terms would 
have been approximately equal to a 
negative six percent growth rate in real, 
“constant-dollar,” “real-money’’ terms 
during the 1973-1981 period. In other 
words, the real-money value of Malaysia’s 
rubber exports exhibited a shrinkage 
during 1973-1981, with a compound 
negative growth rate which averaged 
minus six percent per year in real terms. 
However, the reader should also 
note that in nominal terms Malaysia’s 
total exports during the 1973-1981 
period grew by 277%. With smoothing 


It would probably be logical to | 


and averaging similar to that done just 
above, this works out to a compounded 
annual growth rate of approximately 
18% in current-money terms; and in 
“real terms” (considzring an average 
annual inflation rate during 1973-1981 
of approximately 12%) to a compounded 
annual growth rate of approximately 
positive 6%. Therefore it is obvious 
that for the 1973-1981 period as a whole 
the growth rate of Malaysia’s rubber 
exports was significantly below the 
growth rate of Malaysia’s total exports.. 

Therefore, the reader can see 
(above) that for all year-to-year com- 
parisons during 1973-1981 except for 
1975/1976, and for the total 1973/ 
1981 period, the growth rate performance 
of Malaysia’s total exports exceeded 
(often significantly) that of its rubber 
exports. Does this point to the relatively 
weak (and/or continuously deteriorating) 
performance of rubber prices and world 
demand for rubber in recent years, or 
to -the relatively strong performance 
of Malaysia’s other exports in comparison 
to rubber, or to both. of these develop- 
ment? 

6. Overhanging the present and 
future of the natural rubber industry 
are the impacts of research and devel- 
opment, technology, and possible 
substitutes. For example, in recent 
decades research and development have 
led to rapid progress in reducing the 
costs and cost structures of oil-based 
synthetic rubber. Existing, new, and 
nascent technologies otherwise threaten 
to make rubber either outmoded or 
else fully obsolete in many of its current 
usages. Alternatively, the scientific 
and engineering communities are engaged 
in an ongoing programme of trying to 
synthesize natural rubber in the 
laboratory, in an attempt to develop, 
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marketplace, the price of which they 
can hardly control or “demand.” And 
therefore, with the above “market 
analysis” in mind, it seems that it might 
be somewhat difficult in the short-term 
future for Malaysian rubber  tappers 
to improve their material standard of 
living. 

2. Rubber tapping and semi-pro- 
cessing, as described and delineated in 
this case study, is work which is manual, 
“unskilled,” monotonous, repetitive 
(although not “‘mechanical’’), low-paying, 
physically exerting | and 
mentally unchallenging, and psycholog- 
ically boring. In addition, a rubber 
tapper’s “career path? usually offers 
little in the way of promotion prospects 
or accelerated career advancement. To 
make matters worse, severe physical 
discomfort often afflicts rubber tappers 
in their job setting, because the area 
around and within a rubber tree planta- 
tion is usually damp, and the undergrowth 
therein can produce a 
effect. To put it mildly, mosquitoes 
thrive in areas of rubber plantations, 
a situation which generally does not 
gladden the typical rubber tapper. 

On a more positive side, a rubber 
tapper in Kampong Temoyong awakes 
when he wants to, goes “to work” if 
and when he wishes to, works at his 
own preferred speed and rates of 
efficiency and effectiveness, has no 
manager or “boss” putting pressure on 
him to improve his work pace productivi- 
ty, and has the Malaysian government 
as a ready purchaser for all semi-pro- 
cessed rubber produced (see below). 

As the writer has observed in 
many “third world” countries, so too 
did he observe in Malaysia: the younger 
people there are tending to not want 
to do manual “unskilled” labour 


strenuous, | 


“semi-jungle’’: 


outdoors, but rather are beginning to 
express and take steps so as to satisfy 
a general ambition to have an office 
job, a desk job, or a job in a factory. 
The desire to “escape”? being a rubber 
tapper who lives in a rural kampong 
surely reduces the commitment of the 
younger generation of rubber tappers, 
and possibly foretells for the medium- 
term future a shortage in the available 
pool of labour and thence a shortage 
of workers for rubber plantations. 

3. The government of Malaysia, 
either directly or via its .governmental 
or semi-public agencies, acts as a 
“middleman” and/or final buyer for 
much of the semi-processed (as at 
Kampong Temoyong) rubber produced 
in Malaysia. In such matters the 
Malaysian government sets a minimum 
“floor price” or “support price” for 
rubber. Most of the rubber produced 
by the people of Kampong Temoyong 
is produced under the auspices of this 
“price support” programme. 

The Malaysian government, in 
line with its current fundamentalist 
policy goals of “domestication” and 
“bumiputra-ization,” is sincerely doing 
its best to improve the material standard 
of living of the approximately 54% 
of the Malaysian population which is 
Malay. But with rubber prices subject 
to constant volatility and non-predicta- 
bility, which is the woe of most “raw” 
commodities, it is not entirely easy or 
cost-efficient for the Malaysian govern- 
ment to place too high a “support price” 
under rubber for two (2) reasons: 

(i)in the face of a declining 
world market price for rubber, this 
might cost the Malaysian government 
an open-ended, astronomical sum; and, 

(ii) if the support price is kept 
for an imprudently long period at a 
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level which is (too high) above the world 
market price, then this might lead rubber 
workers to come to have medium-term 
and long-term expectations for an 
unrealistically high above-the-market-price 
floor price for their rubber; which, 
if it is made to decline, will cause the 
government to lose some favour amongst 
its most loyal constituency, namely 
the “bumiputra” Malay rural kampong 
dwellers. 

In rural Malaysia, where few if 
any “cash jobs” exist other than in 
occupations such as rubber tapping, 
rice paddy farming, palm oil harvesting, 
and other tropical agriculture, the support 
price for rubber is an important 
component of the material standard 
of living. The Malaysian government 
is therefore constantly faced with many 
economic, financial, and political 
tradeoffs when implementing, adjusting, 
and/or restructuring its support price 
programme for rubber. 

4. Rubber tapping and primary pro- 
cessing, as researched and observed at 
Kampong Temoyong on Langkawi Island 
and described herein, is a job which 
requires (never easy, and some strenuous) 
physical labour. As described above, 
the writer saw very little mechanization 
and certainly no automation. Recent 
demographic developments show that 
many of the younger Malays do not 
like this type of work. In fact, recent 
trends exhibit a vast movement and a 
steady migration of the younger genera- 
tion of the bumiputra Malays from 
kampong villages to the cities, in search 
of “cash jobs” in offices and factories, 
in various services and manufacturing 
industry sectors. ' 
However, it should be noted 
that in general the rubber industry is 
one of Malaysia’s largest employers. 


Also, if the mass movement of kampong 
Malays to the cities continues, it is not 
entirely certain that there will be jobs 
for all comers. Besides, it is quite possible 
that at the present time the physical 
facilities of Malaysie’s cities are not 
that well prepared to absorb a vast influx 
of rural migrants in search of employment 
and urbanization. 

On the other hand, in the opinion 
of many kampong villagers who migrate 
to “the city,” Malaysian cities (in 
comparison to the kampong) are 


_ characterized by a severe housing shortage 


and concomitant high costs of accom- 
modation. In addition, Malaysian cities 
(in comparison to the kampong) are 
disturbingly beginning to exhibit a 
noticeable growth of social problems, 
overcrowding, pollution, and petty crime; 
and, a lack of physical infrastructure 
(roads and roads systems, urban planning, 
water systems, sewerage systems, waste 
treatment, etc.). These problems, plus 
in relative terms the law level of general 
amicability and “friendliness” of cities 
and city life, produce a sense of isolation, 
alienation, and personal destitution in 
the kampong-villager-turned-city-migrant. 
Eventually, as the situation exponentially 
worsens for many persons and hence 
compounds itself, there are ofte intrac- 
table and sometimes unsolvable social 
and economic ills for the migrant, for 
the migrant’s (extended) family (both 
in the city and “back home” in the 
kampong), and for the government 
itself. 

In many cases a Malaysian from 
a kampong who decides to migrate 
(temporarily or otherwise) to a city in 
search of a cash job finds neither a suit- 
able job (or any job, period), nor a 
pleasant physical environment, nor a 
satisfactory place to reside, nor a 
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discover, and synthesize a “perfect” 
non-oil-based synthetic rubber substitute, 
so as to replace natural rubber with a 
non-natural raw material. In this light, 
for example, polymerization methods 
and techniques have yielded quantum 
steps in the progress of “polymer rubber” 
manufacture and utilization. There 
are also several other possibilities now 
being developed in the laboratory which 
might in future years yield further 
effective substitutes for natural rubber 
in at least several of its present capacities 
and usages. 

Furthermore, a natural rubber 
primary producer and/or primary pro- 
cessor faces an extremely critical strategic 
problem with respect to pricing, and 
therefore with respect to control over 
cost structure and profitability. This 
is because a primary producer and/or 
primary processor of rubber (individual, 
cooperative, firm, or otherwise) cannot 
permit his/her/its pricing structure to 
become non-competitive or otherwise 
“out of line” in comparison with 
respectively competing prices of oil-based 
and non-oil-based synthetic rubber and 
other rubber substitutes. Therefore, 
because of such substitutability, rubber 
at almost any given time has an effective 
“price ceiling’ weighing down upon 
it. This decisively and effectively causes 
a maximum “‘shadow price” or “‘trigger 
price?” constraint. Thus at almost all 
times the price of natural rubber cannot 


rise beyond a certain point without 
becoming non-competitive by way of 
natural rubber “‘over-pricing” itself and 
thereby “pricing itself out” of the market. 
Herein exists another situation in which 
technology is generally overhanging the 
future of the natural rubber industry. 

As the pace of progress of new 
technology generally continues to find 
new uses for scientific and engineering 
discoveries, it is quite probable that the 


rubber industry will continue to be 
affected by the current exponential 
rate of change in the international 


marketplace. 


* k k k KF KK x K 


Will the “necessary decisions’ 
regarding the medium-term and long-term 
optimization of the future of the 
Malaysian rubber industry be formulated? 
Who will have an influence and/or ‘a 
say” in the formulation of such decisions? 
Will these decisions be “‘easy’’ to for- 
mulate? Who will eventually and 
ultimately formulate these “necessary” 
decisions? Who will implement the 
required optimal strategies? Will the 
“necessary decisions” be “painful” for 
those who will be implementing them? 
Further investigation, discussion, and 
perhaps “administrative guidance” policy 
action might well be justified. Only 
time will tell. 
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The Structure of “Ikr by Kuki Shuzo_ 


John Clark 


In 1930, a philosophy teacher at 
Kyoto Imperial University published 
some articles in the magazine Shis6 
(Thought) on ‘Iki? no Kozo’ (The 
Structure of “Iki’’), and these were 
later published by Iwanami as a book. 
In this he tried to indicate exactly what 
the word fki meant both extensionally 
and intensionally, and to show within 
a methodology drawn from European 
Philosophy and Aesthetics why it ex- 
pressed a philosophy of life only 
discoverable in Japan. 

I will here set down briefly some 
of my views on the work which I have 
translated, and copies of the translation 
should be available in the libraries listed 
in note 1. 

Since the work is written almost 
entirely within the tradition of European 
Philosophy, one approach to it would 
be an aesthetic analysis in the context 
of discussions by Hegel, Husserl, 
Heidegger, and Bergson. This would 
present a paradox in a work which so 
stridently proclaims ethnic specificity. 
for on methodological grounds it could 
be examined without reference to Japan 
at all. 

The work was written in Paris in 
1926, and another approach would 


be in terms of the French Poetics since 
Baudelaire with which the author was 
intimate. 

The author was a son of a descendant 
of an Inland Sea robber baron family, 
and his father was enobled at the Meiji 
Restoration. But Kuki appears to have 
witnessed his mother’s tragic arfair 
with Okakura Tenshin, and seems at 
one time to have wanted to think Tenshin 
was his real father. His sister entered 
a nunnery in mysterious circumstances 
and he married first his desceased elder 
brother’s wife, and was to re-marry 
a geisha. In a philosphical work where 
conscious experience is distanced from 
life to be re-enobled as intellectual being, 
and whose basic distinction is between 
the a-sexual and the heterosexual, another 
approach would be a psychoanalysis 
of the intellectual biography which 
surfaces everywhere in the book. Arter 
all, something personal: must have driven 
the author to wish feeling and passion 
to be kept apart. 

Various epigraphic approaches are 
also possible, and these might begin 
from the draft manuscript which survives 
at Konan University, Kobe. Since I 
did not adopt this approach to the work, 
I did not examine this manuscript, but 
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epigraphy would concern itself with 
the process by which Kuki chose to 
include or exclude some of his Japanese 
or European examples. That is, it would 
examine whether he chose his material 
to fit his theory. This could be important 
because of the three subsidiary themes 
in the book. The first is his thesis that 
the Buddhist philosophy of renunciation 
was actually incorporated into the view 
of life of the geisha, for whom emotional 
attachment to a client could mean 
psychological and emotional disaster. 
The second is the cultural conflict 
between Edo and the old home provinces 
around Kyoto, kamigata. Comparison 
of the Edo and popular Buddhist texts 
he examined would perhaps establish 
the historical accuracy, as opposed 
to theoretical coherence, of his views. 
The third theme is the conflict, in his 
mind, between the aesthetic worlds 
of Europe and Japan, and this is paralleled 
in his biography. For he had lived almost 
entirely in the intellectual world of 
Tokyo Imperial University before he 
went to Europe in 1921, and on his 
return he took up the post in Kyoto. 
Comparison of his views with European 
_ jiterature he may have ignored, and 
with the originals from which he chose 
to edit to his needs, would show perhaps 
what use he might otherwise have made 
of his European material. 

These approaches would all have 
value as attempts to re-assimilate the 
work into the intellectual and cultural 
worlds from which it had already drawn 
meaning. They are not the approach 
I adopt, because I take the work at 
the self-proclaimed face value of its 
conclusion. It is to show that: 


‘The kernel meaning of ‘Iki’ obtained 
consummate understanding and com- 


prehension when it was structured 
in the self-unfolding of our ethnic 


being.’ 


There are three sides to Kuki’s 
formulation: Life, Language, and a 
People. I shall reformulate this as follows; 
‘We are the only People who can. know 
the meaning of this because we are 
the only People who have lived the 
experience which gives us the meaning 
for us to have a word for it.’ 

In response to such a conclusion, 
an agerandizing universal approach within 
the European tradition could concern 
itself with the relation between language, 
the mind, and the world, as bequeathed 
since Descartes. Somewhere this would 
involve a methodolody of translation, 
and not only one across the languages 
borne of disparate cultures, but a 
methodolody for translation within a 
culture from the relation between words 


. in usages of its past, to the meaning 


those within it try to find in those words 
now. The kind of translation from 
its past to the culture’s present might 
undergo different translation on its 
lateral displacement into another culture’s 
present. 

The pea rattles in the tin if we shake 
it, and we can endlessly fiddle about 
with whether their tin is and was like 
ours, whether the pea is the same, whe- 
ther it coincidentally makes the same 
sound when rattled, whether the shaking 
is the same, and in the meantime we 
can all forget what we hear. The pea 
(word) and the tin (language, culture) 
may produce the same sound (meaning) 
in quite different and incompatible 
ways, but we still hear (communication). 
The problem of translation is then one 
of the re-constitution of meaning in a 
form different from that in which it 
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was originally the expression of experi- 
ence; it cannot dispute the fact of 
transmission. After receipt it is up 
to the recipient to handle the transmis- 
sion as he or she will: since Mozart 
did not hear ‘Mozart’, we should not 
expect to hear it either, we should only 
hope to hear. ; 

Because languages have to be trans- 
lated before transmission is achieved 
between them, and in that languages 
are spoken by persons who use the 
language in constituting themselves as 
a People, all languages are inalienably 
ethnocentric to the persons who speak 
them. Translation as such does not 
permit the transmission of consciousness 
expressed in language, since this con- 
sciousness is internal to the series of 
articulatory, phonetic, syntactic, and 
semantic assumptions which are con- 
stituted in the means of communication 
itself that is language. We can never 
experience after translation what has 
been constituted in the language of 
another culture because its means is 
different, and this means is different 
because the life the People who speak 
it live is different. 

But all languages can be learned, 
and as all our human history of contact 
between non-literate Peoples, and be- 
tween them and among the literate 
Peoples, all non-ethnic languages can 
be learned to the extent that transmission 
is possible. Kuki comes close to saying 
that Iki cannot be translated because 
even if a foreigner could be made to 
understand it, on translation there would 
be no word equivalent to /Jki in the 
non-ethnic language, and the 
whose language it was could not have 
had the same experience of life, which 
is Being, to produce such a word. I 
think Kuki’s position is adopted in a 


People _ 


wilful ignorance of his own People’s 
relation with languages non-ethnic to 
it. There, partial assimilation of transli- 
terated forms have obtained narrower 
or different reference to those they 
had in the languages from which they 
were borrowed into Japanese. If the 
Japanese language, and indeed Kuki’s 
work, is full of such assimilations, why 
should non-ethnic languages not assimilate 
from Japanese words for concepts based 
on a lived experience not their own, 
that will have a much narrower or 
different reference in the non-ethnic 
language to those they had in Japanese? 

Kuki’s implicit fear that transmission 
into a non-ethnic language would distort 
Iki as an expression of an ethnically 
lived experience pushes him to show 
how peculiar the word is both in its 
reference to experience, its intension, 
and in its reference to other words in 
Japanese, its extension. Within his 
own language he clarified these two 
kinds of meaning before talking about 
its natural or corporeal, and artistic 
expression. In describing the ethnic 
specificity of Jkt, he therefore conceptual- 
ly maps the word in a way which makes 
it amenable to linguistic understanding 
at least in Japanese. This paradoxically 
makes translation of the word itself 
unimportant on transmission into non- 
ethnic languages because he has described, 
sometimes in ways which even the non- 
ethnic can see are controversial, the 
relation between particular experience 
and particular words in ‘a manner whose 
universality derives in part from its 
use of non-ethnic concepts. This can 
point to the ethnic specificity of those 
formulations of the relation between 
Life, Language, and People, which the 
non-ethnic consider as universal. 

Kuki’s paradox is surely that by ~ 
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making clear something which is so 
ethnically specific, he has enabled both 
the ethnic and the non-ethnic to reveal 
exactly where it is what is specific to 
them is also universal. But Kuki does 
not question the origin of his need to 
negate what the non-ethnic deem as 
universal by the assertion of the ethnically 
specific. If he just wanted to do the 
latter, there would be no need to adopt 
any of the intellectual apparatus of 
the former. But by reacting to the 
universal scheme of the non-ethnic 
he tried to turn these into part of an 
internal self-dialogue of his culture 
with itself. Use of what the non-ethnic 
deems universal, however mistakenly, 
is not the only way of discovering what 
is ethnically specific, it is the only way 
of pointing out what is specific to the 
non-ethnic. . | 
This is surely so in Kuki’s insights 
into sexuality. The distinction between 
the a-sexual human universal and the 
hetero-sexual interpersonal particular 
reflects a view that man is always an 
actor in the former category, but that 
in the latter he is a spectator. There 
the woman appears to be the actor, 
but is in fact passively manipulated 
by the man’s desires, and only has being 
as a place for the mediation of these. 
Such a relation does not allow the woman 
any wayout but to give in to the man, 
to resign herself to restrained feeling 
but not assertive passion, and this is 
precisely the sexist nature of relations 
which deny desire or its fulfillment 
to women. The a-sexual human universal 
corresponds to the domestic environment 
and the hetero-sexual interpersonal to 
the pleasure quarters, and this parallels 
Kuku’s antithesis between the yabo 
conventional world of the former, and 
the Iki chic world of the latter. Now 


Judaeo-Christianity universally asserts the 
(de)sexualization of the world by the 
denial of the flesh through the doctrine 
of Fall. Its consequences are virginity, 
machismo, and a personal unconscious 
in which repressed desires are sublimated. 
In Kuki’s world, by the albeit ficititious 
exchange of passivity between male 
and female, women are also allowed 
the emancipated renunciation of craving 
attachment which is a function of male 
desire, and thus we see the ethnic 
specificity of a scheme Judaeo-Christiani- 
ty would consider universal. 

Iki seems to be an intermediate 
term which can be analyzed in the same 
way Lévi-Strauss? saw the periodic rever- 
sion of pollution taboos towards menses 
in some hunting tribes. 


Floating World 
Sexually Free 
show feeling 
iki Conventional World 
Sexually unfree 
bad : 
show passion 
iki 
good 


The is because, I suggest, in the 
Floating World Jki keeps male and female 
in a state where they can show feeling 
but prevents the conception which 
would destroy the distance that made 
feeling possible. In the Conventional 
World /kt can only be bad because it 
impedes the passion that causes con- 
ception. 

Leach? suggests that the named 
world is the counterpart of a tabooed 


` world, and that the tabooed world is 


the repression of what is ambiguous 
to the named. 
Jkt names the unconscious expression 
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contraception (Iki positive) 
M 
repels 


M repels k repels F conception (ki negative) 


repels 
F 





of coquetry, resignation, and brave 
composure in Kuki’s formulation. We 
may ask, using Leach’s insight into 
taboo, what is the unconsicous negation 
of fki itself which may be expressing 
something else? The suggestion below 
is not at all facetious. 





g- ----Coquetry ------ Resignation -~>~- rave 
TR ,’  Composure 
oe En oying 
Engaging Affirming 3 
ia A F 
NM l P 
` l 
NS Ped 
Ikioi 


I suggest the secret opposite of 
Iki the chic, the powerless, the life- 


constraining, is Jkioi, the powerful and 
life-affirming. This is entirely consistent 
with Kuki’s analysis of the role of Tki 
in the Floating and Conventional Worlds, 
and, some will recall, curiously parallel 
to the antithesis between the life-affirm- 
ing JOmon and life-constraining Yayoi 
tendencies noticed by Tanikawa.* 

Kuki’s originality lay in his applica- 
tion of a frame whose universality he 


. denied, despite its origin external to 


the ethnic specificity he described. 
He felt no need to describe in simple 
comparative terms the aesthetic words 
of a life which he felt had to be lived 
in order to understand them. His work 
is remarkable for its lack of comparison 
with the other worlds beyond Byzantium, 
many of which had aesthetic termino- 
logies and experiences quite as rich 
and as ethnically specific as his own. 
If his own life had been less distorted, 
and if the life of his. People’s history 
in its contacts with Europe had been 
less contorted, I wonder if he could 
not have talked about Life, Language, 
and People, and not Our Life, Our 
Language, and Our People. 

“In essence Yoruba aesthetics is 
a quest for happiness in life. Ewa is 
pleasant to behold and experience: 
Iwa fosters harmony among men, 
thereby generating law and harmony 
in society.”> 

(Ewa: manifestation of the ‘well- 
made’, Iwa: the very stuff of life- 
character) 
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. APPENDIX 
For reasons of space it is not possible to print the full translation here. I provide a short summary 
as follows: 
1. Introduction 


Problem as the structure of the phenomenom of ‘iki’, and the methodological approach appro- 
priate to its handling. 

Relation between 4 people and language: the living being of the former constitutes the latter. 
Different semantic content of words for same natural phenomena are contrasted eg. ‘ciel’ and 
‘bois’ with ‘sky’ and ‘wood’ etc. . 

‘iki’ as a word with Japanese ethnic shading not found in ‘chic’ and ‘coquet’. Formal abstractions 


-can.only obtain general phenomena. 
‘iki’ is a mode of being materialized as a conscious phenomena, and then understood as an 
‘objective expression, must first be grasped from the former. 


Intensional structure of ‘iki’ 
Features of ‘iki’ outlined, its structure has three transformational moments: ‘Coquetry’, ‘Brave 
> Composure’, and ‘Resignation’. ‘iki’ defined as the coquetry which actualizes its being through 
ideality and anti-reality, as the amourousness (oquenyy which has pack (brave composure) 
and is urbane (resignation). : 
Extensional structure of ‘iki’ 
The refined’ and the showy belong to the public sphere of human aude: the ‘iki’ and the 
l astringent belong to the public sphere of heterosexual specificity. The system of taste is defined: 
Based on Heterosexual Specificity Based on Hyman Generality 
other-dependent self-dependent f other-dependent self-dependent 
(a-valuative) (valuative) (a-valuative) (valuative) 
SWEET ‘Amami’ CHIC ‘Iki’ SHOWY ‘Hade’? r REFINED ‘Johin’ 
(active) '(valuational) (active) (valuational) 
ASTRINGENT ‘Shibumi’ CONVENTIONAL ‘Yabo’ “SUBDUED ‘Jimi’ -UNREFINED ‘Gehin’ 
(Non-active) | (anti-valuational) (non-active) (anti-valuational) 
Chic ‘_ — 3 Astringent 






TE k 
Conventional 
Sweet By 
HR Refined k- Subdued 
HE R 
Showy fe Unrefined 
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4. Natural expression 
Objective expression distinguished into natural form and art form. Physical statements as natural 
form belong to the sphere of primary empathy. These use the sense of hearing in diction. They 
use the sense of sight for deportment, dress, facial expression, adornment, and finally, Jance: 
these described for Japanese referents. 

5. Artistic expression 
Contents of objective arts determined by concrete representation itself, contents of sub‘ective 
arts those where formative principles of art operate freely and abstractly, latter the domain of 
‘iki’. i 

Designs and colours thought ‘ki’ or not are discussed. 
Relational qualities of architectural design discussed in terms of ‘iki’ qualities, as are those of 
music. ‘iki’ qualities suppose the relational. 

6. Conclusion 
Experiential meaning of ‘iki’ to be grasped first, need for intuitive comprehension. Higher senses 
distantiate and objectively oppose things, but shadings between colours are the domain of tasze. 
Conceptual moments of ‘iki’ can be analysed, but ‘iki’ cannot be re-constituted from them. 
Objective expression does not express all ‘iki’s’ nuances because it is under restriction. Formal 
methods cannot grasp ‘iki’, the study of which can only be constituted by a hermeneutics of 
ethnic being. 
‘iki’ a kind of individually particular ethnic specificity which nominalism advocates. An important 
concluding statement: ‘There is nothing but to go on bearing an ardent Eros to our idealistic 
and anti-realistic culture. ‘Iki’ stands in inseparable internal relation to the idealism of the Way 
of the Warrior and the anti-reality of Buddhism. That the “coquetry’ which has obtained ‘resigna- 
tion’ through fate will freely live (ikiru) in ‘brave composure’, is ‘iki’. The people not one with 
unclouded eyes to human fate and not one who yearn with tormented aspiration towards the 
freedom of the soul, cannot make coquetry obtain the mode of ‘iki’.’ 


NOTES 
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Portraitists of the “Sages of the Stables” 
in the Mid-T’ang Period 


Wayne Lee 


I have heard the Emperor’s horses 
run a thousand li a day; The one in 
the painting would certainly do so. 
How valiant and heroic in will and 
bearing! With the swishing of his 
great tail a north wind rises. His coat 
is dark and glossy, his ears are yellow. 
In his eyes are reddish flames and 
their pupils are square. Brave is his 
dragon nature, equal to all changes; 
Imposing is his heavenly frame, ma- 
jestically planted.’ 

Tu Fu 


The horse has held a prominent 
place in Chinese civilization for centuries. 
Since ancient days, these quadrupeds 
had played a major role in warfare, 
and thus attained a glory few animals 
shared. As the horse’s importance 
retained its lustre throughout the years, 
this four-footed animal became the 
embodiment of dynamism, valor, dignity, 
elegance, and equanimity, which the 
above section from Tu Fu’s poem “The 
Song of the Bay Horse from the Imperial 
Stables” illustrates. Because of the 
praiseworthy virtues attributed to them, 
horses were idealized into a two-fold 
symbol; on one hand, they became 
representations of the pride, dignity, 
and elegance of the nobility while, on 


the other hand, horses in their frolick- 
some, carefree moments came to stand 
for court. officials freed from their daily 
routine. 

Consequently, these animals came 
to enjoy almost as exalted a position 
as dragons in the Chinese worldview; 
in fact, the horse was considered a 
transfigured dragon? and thus was 
invested with the same kind of superna- 
tural status as the latter. It was for 
this reason that the poem above lauded 
the “dragon nature’ of the steed in 
the painting. Just as the dragon came 
to represent the supreme member in 
Chinese traditional society — the emperor, 
then, the horse became the symbol of 
the next level in the social hierarchy. 

Perhaps because of the noble, 
dynamic nature with which they became 
associated, horses have been and continue 
to be a favorite subject of Chinese artists. 
In early Chinese art these animals were 
usually idealized and stylized. Most 
artistic representations, whether in 
sculpture or in painting, stressed the 
energetic aspect of equine nature, and 
portrayed them in galloping or prancing 
poses (see Figure 1). In many cases, 
their bodies were lean and slender. 
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Moreover, these quadrupeds were usually 
given strikingly elongated and forceful 
countenances no doubt to make them 
resemble dragon features (see Figure 
2). This tendency to stylize horses, 
however, began to shift in the reign 
of the T’ang monarch Ming-huang 
(reigned 712 to 756 A.D.) 

The decades that this ruler occupied 
the Chinese throne marked a momentous 
epoch of innovation and transition 
in horse depictions. However, on a 
far larger scale, the pax sinica that 
characterized most of his reign witnessed 
fundamental changes in the world of 
painting as a whole; religious art, human 
portraiture, and landscape works made 
great strides due to the assemblage of 
master artists who graced this period. 
As the primary patron of the arts in the 
vast empire, this sovereign supported 
numerous artists in his court, many 
of whom implemented their unorthodox 
concepts in his painting academy; as 
the leading art connoisseur, the emperor 
was devoted not only to preserving 
the traditional styles but also to promot- 
ing the innovative. As a result, various 
genres of paintings flourished as never 
before, particularly due to the infusion 
of refreshingly novel styles and concepts. 
But it was horse-portraiture that especial- 
ly prospered at this time. 

The reason for this is not difficult 
to discover. Emperor Ming-huang’s 
fondness of steeds was legendary. Four 
hundred thousand of them populated 
the imperial stables in the capital of 
Ch’ang-an and in grazing camps along 
the frontier. Many of these were tribute 
gifts from tributary states in Central 
and Western Asia, which specialized in 
the breeding of short, stocky horses 
and sent these to the T’ang court year 
after year. The rest of the animals 


comprising the imperial herd were 
domestically bred. Because he prized 
these quadrupeds above all others, this 
monarch appointed special attendants 
to train, feed, and, in general, handle 
the steeds with lavish care. With such 
special attention, the tmperial chargers 
were said to possess the stamina to 
chase the wind and to have dazzling, 
gleaming coats. Because of their noble 
qualities and imposing appearance, these 


horses came to be called “sages of the 


stable.”* Moreover, T’ang Ming-huang’s 
passion for horses was shared by members 
of the royal family, so that the raising 
of thoroughbreds became an even more 
popular avocation of the nobility. 

The emperor employed these animals 
in various activities. Their primary 
use remained military, as many were 
sent in campaigns against aggressive 
nomads who constantly invaded the 
northern and western borders of China; 
countless others were utilized in the 
cavalry during the wars of expansion 
in the latter half of T’ang Ming-huang’s 
reign. In addition to these military 
functions, the horses provided him 
with pleasant diversions; the sovereign 
used them on outings (see Figure 3), 
rode them when playing polo, and even 
employed them in another of his favorite 
pastimes — dance performances. At 
imperial fetes, it was not uncommon 
for some horses to be outfitted in 
resplendent finery, such as gold, silver, 
pearls, glittering gems, and shimmering 
silk; besides being splendidly arrayed 
in this fashion, they had been taught 
to sway their bodies to the rhythm 
of music, toss their heads and tails, and 
do complicated dance steps, as well 
as climb stairways. These dancing 
horses, in addition to performing 
elephants and rhinoceroses, thus added 
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a special charm to the splendor of court 
life. Undoubtedly, this ruler’s estimation 
of equine intelligence was elevated 
because of such talent, and his esteem 
for them increased. 

Because of his uncommon affection 
for these equine quadrupeds, this T’ang 
emperor had his court artists constantly 
at work depicting his beloved animals 
in various poses and settings. The results 
were that the skill of painting horses 
reached new heights and that this period 
produced a number of illustrious artists 
who excelled in this painting genre. 
Most of these painters adhered to the 
tradition of portraying horses in idealized 
forms that had originated in ancient 
‘times and had been canonized in the 
Six Dynasties Period (265 to 589 A.D.). 
It was not until Han Kan entered the 
emperor’s art academy that more 
naturalistic representations of horses 
became the fashion. 

Unfortunately, in discussing the works 
and achievements of these artists, one 
has to rely on indirect sources. As with 
the vast majority of artworks from 
this period, only a handful of equine 
masterpieces have survived the centuries 
of warfare, strife, and deterioration 
between then and now. Moreover, 
of the extant few, some may only be 
inspired copies of the originals, since 
painting masters of post-I’ang dynasties 
learned their techniques by attempting 
to imitate as thoroughly as possible 
the styles and strokes of their predeces- 
sors. For this reason, secondary materials 
are needed to gain some insight into 
and appreciation of these talented T’ang 
artists. 

Three commentators who lived in 
the eighth century’ A.D. enjoyed the 
privilege of viewing numerous T’ang 
masterpieces personally, and left written 


accounts of their impressions and 
criticisms. The first is Chang Yen-yuan, 
who authored the Li-tat Ming-hua-chi 
(Records of Famous Artists in Successive 
Dynasties) around 800 A.D. Chu 
Ching-hsuan, the second critic, was 


-a contemporary of Chang Yen-yuan, 


and wrote the T’ang-ch’ao Ming-hua-lu 
(Accounts of Famous T'ang Dynasty 
Painters). The third is one of the most 
celebrated poets in Chinese history 
Tu Fu, who provided vivid descriptions 
of certain paintings in his works. Besides 
these contemporary accounts is 4a 
comprehensive catalog commissioned by 
the Sung monarch Hui-tsung (reigned 
1100 to 1125 A.D.), whose extensive 
collection of artworks included numerous 
T’ang masterpieces; this work was called 
the Hsuan-ho Hua-pu. 


I. TSAO PA 


The most noted painter of horses 
in the first half of T’ang Ming-huang’s 
reign was a descendant of Ts’ao Ts’ao, 
a prime minister in the Three Kingdom’s 
Period (221 to 265 A.D.); this ancestor 
also enjoyed a reputation as a superb 
painter of portraits and animals. Ts’ao 
Pa’s renown as a horse-artist was un- 
challenged when he entered the emperor’s 
painting academy, and continued to 
flourish even after the innovative style 
of his apprentice Han Kan became 
popular. Because of the imperial favor 
Ts’ao Pa enjoyed, he was often called 
to the court and given instructions by 
the emperor himself to paint the imperial 
coursers, as well as portraits of court 
officials. To demonstrate his pleasure 
with this artist’s creations, Emperor 
Ming-huang bestowed the honorary title 
of “general” on the painter. 

Most of what is still known about 
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this master from Honan Province is 
contained in two laudatory poems 
fashioned by Tu Fu. Besides composing 
lyrical, oftentimes impassioned verse, 
the Poet Sage of China was wont to 
include social commentary on his times 
and historical information in his works. 
In “On Seeing a Horse-painting by Ts’ao 
Pa in the House of the Official Wei,” 
Tu Fu described the honor and esteem 
the general could relish as a favorite 


ground behind them seems to open 


out into a vast expanse of wind-blown 
sand. l 

The other seven horses in the 
painting are also magnificent specimens. 
Remote above them, sunset and snow 
commingle in a wintry sky. Their 
frosty hooves paw and trample z road 
lined with tall catalpa trees. By them, 
in rows, stand their grooms and stable- 
boys. 

Nine splendid horses, close-matched 
in godlike mettle, their glances proud 


painter of the emperor. 


Among painters of saddle-horses who 
have won recognition since the begin- 
ning of our dynasty, the Prince of 
Chiang-tu was for long the only one 
who could be reckoned as an inspired 
painter. Then, thirty years after 
General Ts’ao first won a name for 
himself, the world .once more beheld 
a truly divine horse in its midst. 

On one occasion, when he painted 
our late Imperial Majesty’s grey, Shining 
Light of the Night, thunder rolled 
for ten days over the face of the Dragon 
Pool (on the palace grounds). Ladies- 
in-waiting conveyed an Imperial 
Command and maids-of-honor made 
search for a certain dish of dark red 
agate in the Inner Treasury. 

The dish bestowed, our grateful 
General performed the ritual of 
obeisance and returned home, soon 
followed by a rain of fine silks and 


satins from the households of the 


Imperial kinsmen and all the most 
powerful in the land, who felt that 
their screens would acquire no lustre 
until graced with some sample of 
his handiwork. 

Two famous horses, one, Emperor 
T’ang T’ai-tsung’s dun horse Curly, 
of former times, the other, (General) 
Kuo Tzt-i’s dappled grey Lion, of 
more recent date, are now to be seen 
in this new painting of the General’s, 
drawing cries of admiration from 
the connoisseur and looking, both 
of them, a match for ten thousand 
in mounted combat. The white silk 


and free, their spirits firm and deep-- 
seated... .° 


Another poem titled “Song of Painting: 
To General Ts’ao Pa” includes an account 
of how the master came to do a portrait 
of Jade Flower, one of T’ang Ming- 
huang’s favorite steeds. As the poem re- 
lates, this particular horse had inspired 
countless paintings. When Ts’ao Pa was 
given an imperial order to depict the 
imperial favorite, this is what transpired: 


One day Jade Flower was led 
out below the throne-room. As he 
stood far off there in the gates, a 
great wind seemed to have entered 
the palace. An order was given com- 
manding you to prepare your silk 
for a painting. With deep intensity 
your artist’s mind pondered and 
planned a while, and then, quite 
suddenly, the veritable dragon emerged 
from the pregnant sky, annihilating 
in a trice a myriad ordinary horses 
painted from old times up to now. 

When the portrait was taken 
up and hung behind the throne, the 
Jade Flower above the throne and 
the one in the forecourt faced each 
other proudly. His Imperial Majesty 
with a smile hurried those who were 
to fetch the reward... .7 


These odes were written around 


764 A.D. when Tu Fu was on official 


business in Chengtu, Szechwan Province. 
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A chance meeting with the by then 
old artist may have inspired the poet 
to compose these paeans.® By that 
time Ts’ao Pa had fallen on hard times 
following ‘the An Lu-shan Rebellion 
of 755 A.D., which had wreaked chaos 
in the empire and brought the scintillating 
but also dissipated reign of Emperor 
Ming-huang to an abrupt, undignified 
end. It may be that the General had 
fled to this province with his emperor 
and had settled there for good. Whereas 
.Ts’ao Pa had been surrounded by un- 
imaginable opulence at the court in 
Ch’ang-an, the former artist-in-resident 
was now destitute and forced to live 
from hand to mouth. 


. Today, drifting about in an age 
of violence, you often make likenesses 
of quite ordinary people, and in your 
present dire straits have to endure 
sour looks from vulgar eyes. Surely 
there can be no one in the world quite 
as poor as you... > 


It would appear that these two works 
were Tu Fu’s well-intentioned attempts 
to console and cheer up the once 
celebrated court artist. 

In style the General continued the 
tradition of painting horses in a stylized 
fashion. Thus one may imagine that 
his steeds had elongated faces that seemed 
prepared to breathe fire, and that they 
usually struck martial or dramatic poses. 
In the catalog of paintings compiled 
by imperial order of Sung Hui-tsung, 
fourteen paintings of horses, including 
at least copies of the two masterpieces 
mentioned by Tu Fu, were extant. 
Unfortunately, present lovers of horse- 
artworks have no way to enjoy the 
paintings of Ts’ao Pa except through 
the poet’s vivid imagery. 

Besides his specialty, Ts’ao Pa was 


a well-regarded portraitist of human 
figures. According to “Song of Painting: 
To General Ts’ao Pa”, the artist was 
summoned on one occasion to restore 
a group portrait of soldiers and civil 
officials who had helped in founding 
the T’ang Dynasty; the original, which 
had been commissioned in 643 A.D., 
was in need of repainting after a passage 
of some eighty years.’ 


... When the colors in the portraits 
of distinguished statesmen and soldiers 
in the Rising Above the Mists Gallery 
had become faded, you, with your 
brush, gave them a new, fresh look. 
On the heads of good ministers you 
painted ‘Promotion of the Worthy” 
hats; at the belts of fierce generals 
you painted “Big Feather’ arrows 
(which were the preferred type - of 
the dynasty’s founder T’ang T’ai-tsung). 
The Duke of Pao and the Duke of 
O, their beards and hair bristling, 
appeared, from their heroic and forbid- 
ding expressions, to be drunk with 
many battles.! 


Later, in the same poem, Tu Fu remerked 
that the master painted portraits, but 
only if the subject of the painting was 
exceptional. A number of horse-paintings 
listed in Sung Hui-tsung’s catalog included 
grooms, attendants, and other human 
figures. 


II. CPF EN HUNG 


Born in Kuei-chi, Chekiang Province, 
Ch’en Hung became equally famous 
for his horse portraits and his human 
figures. He was called to the court 
about 730 A.D. and became a student 
of Ts’ao Pa. As a consequence, Ch’en 
Hung continued to portray horses in 
the orthodox style. Also, like his mentor, 
Ch’en Hung enjoyed great favor with 
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Emperor Ming-huang; a contemporaneous 
story relates that the monarch selected 
this master to be the tutor of a promising 
painter of horses named Han Kan (this 
episode will be described later.) 

Furthermore, when the emperor once 
made a trip to Mount T’ai in Shantung 
in order to carry out the prescribed 
worship to Heaven and Earth, Ch’en 
Hung and two other pre-eminent artists 
of that age, who had accompanied T’ang 
Ming-huang, were given imperial instruc- 
tions to immortalize the panoramic 
scene of the ruler and his imposing 
retinue with their paint brushes. One 
of Ch’en Hung’s collaborator’s was 
Wu ‘Tao-tze, the foremost painter of 
religious figures and themes in addition to 
being a celebrated landscapist; the other 
was Wei Wu-t’ieh, a specialist in depicting 
beasts of the wild. To these two were 
relegated the painting of the banners, 
soldiers, equipment, vehicles, and so 
on. But to Ch’en Hung was reserved 
the singular honor of portraying the 
sovereign mounted on one of his favorite 
steeds Shining Light of the Night 
(mentioned in Tu Fu’s poem above 
and depicted in Figure 4). People at 
that time called this masterpiece “The 
Three Perfections.”!! _ 

Perhaps the only extant painting 
of horses done by Ch’en Hung was one 
recently bequested by the late artist 
Chang Da-ch’ien to the National Palace 
Museum in Taipei, Taiwan. This work 
features a dark horse, with its hind- 
quarters toward the viewer, and its 
attendant. Although the colors in this 
painting are somewhat bright for a 
1200-year old masterpiece, it can at 
the very least provide art students and 
art lovers with an example of Ch’en 
Hungp’s style. 

Of the works listed in the collection 


of Sung Hui-tsung, three of seventeen 
featured horses. One was a scene of 
a horse and rider, the second was a 
tribute horse from one of China’s 
tributary states, and the third depicted 
a scene in the imperial stables. 

In addition to being an expert painter 
of horses, Ch’en Hung’s favor with the 
emperor was based upon his being a 
master portraitist of human figures. 
T’ang Ming-huang often had him do 
the formal imperial portrait; moreover, 
Ch’en Hung was instructed to paint 
the heir apparent and other members 
of the imperial household, as well as 
those of high officials. These works 
were considered peerless by his contem- 
poraries. Besides doing formal portraits 
of his’ sovereign, this master artist 
depicted the emperor hunting boar, 
deer, rabbits, and other animals, and 
the monarch enjoying himself at imperial 
fetes. Because of his incomparable 
skill as a portraitist, Ch’en Hung was 
accorded a comparable ranking in the 
eyes of art critics with Yen Li-pen, 
an early seventh-century A.D. artist 
and the most highly regarded human 
portraitist of the T’ang Dynasty. 


Ti. WEI YEN 


A lesser known but still highly 
regarded depicter of horses was Wei 
Yen, a native of Ch’ang-an (present-day 
Sian). According to Chu Ching-hsuan, 
Wei Yen’s ancestry included progenitors 
who excelled in landscapes, pine trees, 
rocks, and horses and dragons; however, 
his skill surpassed that of his ancestors. 
In one of Wei Yen’s works, he depicted 
a group of horses in a wide range of 
life-like poses along a stream. Some 
were prancing and others were galloping; 
some were in a leaning position; some 
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were grazing while others were drinking 
in the stream; some looked as if they 
had been startled; some were peacefully 
reposing on the grass and others were 
rising from their rest; some were flicking 
their tails; and some were high-stepping 
while others were cantering. This artist’s 
forcefulness with a brush was so remark- 
able that he could depict miniature 
horses, cows, and sheep with a mere 
dot of ink for the head and a flick of 
ink for the tail, and thus instill vitality 
in the painted figures. In Chu Ching- 
hsuan’s estimation, Wei Yen’s_ vivid 
portrayal of a thoroughbred’s bearing 
and poise, as weil as its luxurious trap- 
pings, were rendered more painstakingly 
and exquisitely than that of the acknowl- 
edged master of horse-portraiture Han 
Kan.!* From this scanty information, 
it would appear that Wei Yen preferred 
to emphasize realism rather than 
orthodoxy in his paintings. 

As in the case of Ts’ao Pa, Wei Yen’s 
artistic talents received acclaim in a 
poem by Tu Fu. The painter went 
to see the poet one day, and left him 
a memento of his visit. 


Lord Wei came to say goodbye, for 
he wag going away. He knew I admired 
his unequalled painting, And in jest 
took a bald brush and stroked out 
a (masterpiece). Suddenly I saw 
wondrous horses start from the eastern 
wall. One is cropping grass, the other 
is whinnying; I sit and see a thousand 
li before their frosty hooves. In these 
perilous times how can I make them 
real? That they may be with me in 
life and death.° 


While Wei Yen excelled in horse- 
paintings, his depictions of “pine trees 
and rocks were even more outstanding, 
in Chang Yen-yuan’s opinion. As with 
his horses, Wei Yen’s pines and rocks 


exhibited exceptional dynamism. Of 
the twenty-seven works in the catalog 
of the Sung dynasty, three were of 
this genre. The majority of other 
paintings were of horses; many of these 
featured grooms, thus indicating the 
artist did human figures too. Also, 
he was regarded as an outstanding 
landscapist by Chang Yen-yuan. 


IV. HAN KAN 


Each of the artists described above 
were regarded as truly exceptional by 
their own and by subsequent generations. 
However, only one has been deemed 
the greatest horse-painter in China’s 
7,000-year long history. This distinction 
has gone to Han Kan. Instead of abiding 
by the traditional school of Ts’ao Pa 
and Ch’en Hung who depicted horses 
as quasi-dragons, Han Kan chose to 
present the imperial coursers as na- 
turalistically and realistically as possible. 
Hence, whereas orthodoxy dictated that 
horses be painted with dragon-like traits, 
Han Kan’s horses looked like their real-life 
counterparts. Whereas’ representations 
of these animals in painting and in 
sculpture had become stylized, the 
master artist delineated the horse’s: 
natural anatomical structure. Whereas 
most artists at that time sought to 
perpetuate the concept that steeds must 
embody lofty ideals of nobility, divinity, 
and valor, Han Kan in addition succeeded 
in capturing each subject’s distinctive 
personality and spirit by painting what 
he actually perceived. By emphasizing 
naturalism, then, this painter. seemed 
to be asserting. that these four-footed 
creatures were worthy subjects for the 
paint-brush regardless of their supposedly 
supernatural origins, and that it was 
not necessary or desirable to give them 
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unnatural visages. In this way Han 
Kan won plaudits from his contem- 
poraries for his refreshingly innovative 
style. Furthermore, by breaking with 
tradition, Han Kan established new 
criteria for this art genre that masters 
of later eras were challenged to attain. 

Two extant examples of Han Kan’s 
artistry can be seen in Figures 4 and 5. 
These paintings are outstanding examples 
of the extremes in unadorned equine 
nature that Han Kan sought to capture 
in his creations. The first horse is Shining 
Light of the Night, which Ch’en Hung 
depicted on Emperor Ming-huang’s 
journey to Mount T’ai; this work vividly 
exhibits the steed’s fiery mettle, as 
it seems to have been startled or to 
be attempting to gain liberation from 
its bonds. Some modern art critics 
consider this to be a restored painting; 
in their judgment, only the horse’s head, 
neck, and forequarters were done by 
Han Kan’s brush while the rest of the 
masterpiece has been retouched. For 
some unexplained reason, the tail has 
disappeared. 

The second figure stresses the docile 
nature of the animals, as a foreign groom 
placidly sits astride one of the horses. 
This gentle aspect of equine temperament 
seems to have been ignored by past 
artists. Han Kan, as a result, has been 
credited with this breakthrough in the 
depiction of horses. 

Han Kan’s accomplishments resulted 
from spending the time to observe and 
scrutinize his subjects; by drawing from 
real life, then, he could render what 
he perceived as faithfully but also as 
insightfully as possible. From such 
intimate contact with these animals, 
the artist seemed to establish a unique 
rapport with the “sages of the stable.” 
Hence, the Sung Dynasty painter, 


calligrapher, poet, and art critic Su 
Tung-po concluded, “When Han painted 
a horse, he was a horse.”!* The following 
anecdote illustrates how Han Kan went 
about creating his works of art; it also 
indicates that his innovative view of 
horse-painting met with some resistance 
at first. . 

When Han Kan was summoned 
to become an artist-in-residence in 750 
A.D., Emperor Ming-huang ordered him 
to study under the illustrious painter 
Ch’en Hung. However, Han Kan failed 
to carry out this royal command. After 
viewing some of the younger artist’s 
work, the sovereign realized that the 
novice had ignored the imperial wishes 
and questioned him about his apparent 
insubordination. The young painter 
is reported to have replied, “Your servant 
has his own teachers; they are all the 
steeds in your majesty’s stables.” The 
emperor was first taken aback by Han 
Kan’s singlemindedness but did not 
punish him. Instead, T’ang Ming-huang 
seemed to admire the painter for his 
convictions and to find favor with Han’s 
novel style, for he permitted the artist 
to paint two of his most beloved steeds. ?* 
This story illustrates not only Han Kan’s 
originality and individualism but also 
his self-confidence in his way of viewing 
art. The account also reflects well on 
the T’ang monarch, who apparently 
knew better than to coerce artists to 
conform to styles they could not whole- 
heartedly accept. 

Thereafter, Han Kan was allowed 
to paint and capture the exalted char- 
acteristics of renowned imperial steeds. 
After scrutinizing every kind of famous 
horse, Han Kan’s level of expertise be- 
came as superb as any other depicter 
of horses, contemporary or ancient. 
He painted both foreign and domestic 
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breeds of coursers; their bodies were 
rounded and vigorous, and the hooves 
of the fribute horses were thick and 
tough from the long trek over sand 
and stone from Central Asia. Generally 
speaking, his subjects displayed equanimi- 
ty in their bearing, according to Chu 
Ching-hsuan; all of their movements 
showed that their training had been 
as if to ‘rhythmic music. Therefore, 
no matter if the steeds were. trotting 
forward or backward, were turning 
around, or were ridden into hazardous 
situations, the ride was safe and smooth 
as if in a carriage. Besides studying 
the animals in his sovereign’s table he 
was allowed or invited to peruse those 
in the stables of various T’ang princes. 

In. addition to exhibiting the in- 
dividual personalities of his subjects, 
Han Kan depicted them in a greater 
variety of situations and settings than 
did other masters; at. times, he painted 
them as they gamboled in water.. When 


he made a masterpiece of them galloping, 
it seemed that they would charge right 
out of the painting; such is the impression 
Chu Ching-hsuan had of one of Han’s 
works. ,According to Sung Hui-tsung’s 
catalog, Han Kan’s oeuvre contained 
horses on hunts and in games, as well 
as being examined or trained by their 
royal owners. . 

Because of his sublime, almost divine 
skill with a paint brush, a number of 
legends evolved around this master. 
These myths, despite their fancifu_ness, 
attest to the profound awe people had 
for Han Kan’s abilities; moreover, they 
exemplify the general belief at that 
time that art was akin to magic. The 
tales also illustrate Tu Fu’s observation, 
made in a relatively obscure poem titled 
“Praise of Horse-Artists,’ “When Han 
Kan painted steeds, his brush tip. was 
divinely inspired.” * 

One night a. stranger appeared at 
Han Kan’s door. The visitor, wearing 


* This line of verse seems to contradict another remark that the poet made in “Song of Painting: To General Ts’ao 
Pa.” Many art critics, beginning with Chang Yen-yuan, interpreted the lines in the latter poem to be: 


Your disciple Han Kan... paints only the outward flesh: he does not know how to suggest the bone 
within, and is quite capable of allowing a thoroughbred to lose all its life and vigor. 


(Translated by David Hawkes) 


Chang Yen-yuan dismissed this comment as being that of a poet, not that of a painter. Nonetheless, the debate 
over what Tu Fu actually meant in these lines has continued over the centuries. 

Some modern commentators have faulted Chang Yen-yuan for misconstruing Tu Fu, and have instead 
interpreted the lines to be most complimentary to Han Kan. Ho Kung-shang, in his Paintings of the Sui, T'ang, 
and Five Dynasties Periods ( mpri Taipei, 1973) viewed these lines to mean that Han Kan, unlike other 
artists, could capture a horse’s vitality and lifelike-ness, no matter if the animal were bound to a post or galloping 
freely. Ch’i Shih-pai, the editor of a biographical dictionary of T'ang and Sung artists ( MRE A ZRH Taipei, 1976) 
interpreted Tu Fu’s lines to be a mild, veiled criticism of Ts’ao Pa’s slender, “bony” horses in addition to being 
implicit praise for Han Kan’s fleshy, innovative style. Accordingly, Ch’i Shih-pal interpreted the poet’s meaning to 
be ; t : 

Han Kan emphatically depicted the muscles and sinews of horses. Was it possible, then, for him to. 

diminish the vigor and vitality of the thorough-breds in hjs paintings? 

Perhaps this, controversy could be settled if one accepted David Hawkes’ (4 Little Primer of Tu Fu) interpretation 
of the entire poem as the Poet Sage’s earnest attempt to raise the spirits of the unfortunate artist Tsao Pa. If 
Hawkes’s viewpoint were accepted, the poet’s controversial remark could not be regarded as that of a detached, 
self-appointed art critic comparing two diverse styles of equine painting. Instead, the comment would be 
considered that of a well-meaning human being trying to comfort his fellow sufferer in those unsettled times. 
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red clothes and a black hat, identified 
himself as the Ghost Messenger, and 
remarked he had. heard that the artist 
excelled in painting horses. Thereupon, 
the mysterious caller requested that 
Han Kan paint him a steed. The master 
immediately acceded to the request, 
and then burned the painting, thus 
dispatching it to the spirit world. A 
few days later, he received a gift of 
superb silk but was at a loss as to who 
had sent it to him. At last he surmised 


that his secret benefactor was the ghostly _ 


visitor. A few days later the. Ghost 
Messenger returned riding the horse 
Han Kan had created to thank the artist 
in person. 

According to another account, a 
man was leading his horse to see an 
animal doctor. When the doctor ex- 
amined the quadruped, the remarked 
he had never seen a horse with that 
kind of coat coloration and bone struc- 
ture. The horse owner, after leaving 
the doctor, came across Han Kan by 
accident. In astonishment the artist 
exclaimed, “Is this not the horse I painted 
at home?” Upon scrutinizing the animal 
very carefully, he was awestruck to 
realize that in this world there actually 
was a steed exactly identical with the 
one he. had created on silk. Suddenly, 
the live horse stumbled and fell, and 
seemed to slightly injure a fore-foot. 
Han Kan felt that this mishap was 
uncanny, and rushed home to examine 
the animal he had painted. Sure enough, 
he discovered that the front foot of 
the painted horse lacked a stroke of 
ink. It was only then that he discovered 
his skill in depicting steeds had already 
reached wondrous, transcendant heights. 

In his work on painting, the Sung 
Dynasty artist and critic Mi Fei recounted 
this story about the T’ang master’s 


preternatural talents. A court official 
was on his way to South China to assume 
a post. As he was about to ford a river, 
a fierce, gusty wind suddeénly arose 
and prevented him from continuing 
his journey. Thereupon he beseeched 
the river god at a local temple for 
assistance. That night the god appeared 
in his dream and informed him he could 
cross over if he left a horse behind. 
When the official awoke, he hurried to 
the temple and offered a horse-painting 
by Han Kan that he, as an art enthusiast, 
had in his personal collection. Shortly 
thereafter, the wind died away and 
the official made the crossing without 
further incident. At the end of this 
account, Mi Fei reported that. Han Kan’s 
work of art was still to be seen at that 
temple.’ 

Besides his forte, Han Kan worked 
in other genres like the great majority 
of his contemporaries. Figure 5 and 
the titles listed in Sung MHui-tsung’s 
catalog show that he was a human figure 
painter; among his subjects was the 
notorious An Lu-shan. who at one time 
had been a highly favored ‘general in 
T’ang Ming-huang’s employ. If the 
following anecdote is to be believed, 
Han Kan’s skill as a portraitist, however, 
was a bit inferior to that of his as a 
horse-artist. 

In this account related by Chu Ching- 
hsuan, a high court official ordered 
Han Kan to paint his portrait. Everyone 
who viewed the work praised it for 
its excellence. Later, this official asked 
another renowned court artist Chou 
Fang, who specialized in human figure 
paintings and court scenes, to do another 
portrait of him. When these two works 


- were set side by side, no one could 


distinguish which was superior. Finally, 
the wife of the official was asked to 
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settle this dispute. She replied that 
the second one was better. When asked 
the reason for her selection, she replied, 
“The first painting has merely mastered 
my husband’s features. But the second 
has also conveyed his expression; it has 
caught his personality; and the way 
he looks when he is speaking with a 
smile.” Consequently, a reward of 
silk was sent to Chou Fang.* 18 

Moreover, since religious art was 
much in vogue at that time, Han Kan 
painted gods, spirits, buddhas, legendary 
figures, and religious scenes for various 
temples. In this way the common people 


were fortunate to have ready access . 


to the creations of this gifted artist. 


Otherwise, they would never have been 


able to appreciate first-hand the paintings 
of Han Kan, which were stored in the 
imperial palace or in manors of the 
upper class. Consequently, Han Kan’s 
works may have received more public 
exposure than those of most other 
masters at that time. 

As with the other exceptional artists 
of this era, very little is known about 
Han Kan’s background and personal 
life. In his case, moreover, there is 
some question about his birthplace. 
The T’ang-chao Ming-hua-lu records that 
he was born in the capital of Ch’ang-an 
or in its adjacent area of Ching-chao. 
The Li-tat Ming-hua-chi claims he was 
born in K/’ai-feng, Honan Province. 
Still another source says he came from 
Lan-t’ien, Shensi Province. No matter 
where he was born, it appears that he 
and his parents moved to Lan-t’ien 


when he was very young, for an apo- 


chryphal story places him there when 
he was but a youth. According to this 


official Wang Wei. 


story, Han Kan came from an impoveri- 
shed family and had to work as an errand 
boy for a local inn, perhaps belonging 
to his parents. One of his duties was 
to deliver wine and the bills for these 
purchases to the most well-known resident 
of Lan-t’ien, the painter-poet and court 
One day the young 
boy went to collect for a bill but found 
the illustrious personage away. Having 
to wait a long while for Wang Wei to 
return, Han Kan began to draw some 
figures in the ground with a broken 
piece of stone to idle away the time. 
When the painter-poet finally returned 
and saw the work of the errand boy, 
he was amazed by the youngster’s natural 
talent for art. Wang Wei then urged 
the lad to abandon his present job and 
to devote himself to studying painting; 
moreover, the elder painter promised 
to support him and thus eliminate any 


financial worries the boy’s family would 
have had if he stopped working. Han 
Kan was very grateful, and demonstrated 
his appreciation by applying himself 
to the utmost in his studies. After ten 
years of training, he no longer required 
Wang Wei’s generous support, and had 
established himself as an expert painter 
of horses and human figures.}? 

As mentioned before, Han Kan 
was invited to the imperial court and 
became an artist-in-residence in 750 
A.D. There, according to Tu Fu’s “Song 
of Painting: To General Ts’ao Pa,” 
he was put under the tutelage of the 
revered imperial favorite; Han Kan may 
also have studied, at least nominally, 
under Chen Hung. Following his 
purported difference of opinions with 
Emperor Ming-huang and its amicable 


The results of this competition are in accord with Chu Ching-hsuan’s ranking of T'ang painters, in which he rated | 


Chou Fang’s over-all skill and talent above that of Han Kan. 
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resolution related above, this prodigy 
was invited by imperial relatives, high- 
ranking officials, and influential per- 
sonages to immortalize their steeds 
on silk. Just as he was beginning to 
savor the emperor’s favor and widespread 
celebrity in the capital, however, the 
tumult of the An Lu-shan Rebellion 
descended on the empire. T’ang Ming- 
huang and his retinue fled to Szechwan 
Province, 
Officials and attendants scattered 
throughout China or were pressed into 
service by the rebel regime. Han Kan 
chose to retire and to live in seclusion. 


As far as is known, he continued to | 


live in this manner until his death, even 
after the rebellion had finally been 
suppressed in 763 A.D. 


CONCLUSION 


These masters of equine portraiture 
hence were vital links in the evolution 


while the remaining court. 


of horse-paintings in China. Some of 
these gifted artists decided to transmit 
the orthodox view of their art to later 
generations, but no doubt did so in 
their own inimitable ways. Others, — 
while incorporating the techniques of 
their antecedents, resolved to obey 
their own artistic convictions, and 
portrayed these quadrupeds in a fashion 
that more realistically corresponded with 
the physical and the psychological 
attributes of their subjects; by doing 
so, such artists established new standards 
of excellence that would stimulate artists 
of succeeding eras to attain as well as 
strive to surpass. | 

In addition to their significance 
as connections between past and future, 
each was a master painter in his own 
right. Critics and common people in 
their own time and in later periods 
were deeply impressed by the seemingly 
divine abilities that produced what 
have become peerless works of art. 
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Fig. 1. “The Flying Horse of Kansu.” Han Dynasty (206 B.C. to 221 A.D.) 
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Fig. 2-b. Cermain figure. Six Dynasties Period (265tto 587 A.D.) 
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The Oriental Elements in 
Modernist Anglo-American Poetry 


(Part I) 


Madison Morrison 


“Logic and sermon never convince.” 
— Whitman 


“The Confucian will find most terms 
of Greek philosophy ... lacking in 
some essential.” 

— Pound 


“Td like to get away from earth awhile 
And then come back to it and begin 
over.” 

— Frost 


“The collocation of these two re- 
presentatives of eastern and western 
asceticism, as the culmination of this 
part of the poem, is not an accident.” 

— Eliot 


“Egypt and Greece, goodbye, and 
goodbye, Rome!” 
—Yeats 


“The sun of Asia creeps above the 
horizon.” - 
— Stevens 


“ and tho’ I remembered little 
as names go, 
the thrust of that first light 
was to me 
as through a heart 
of jade — 
as chinese as you please 
but not by that — remote” 
— Williams 


Western civilization was for nearly 


two millenia dominated by two cultural 
traditions, the Biblical and the classical, 
always, if grudgingly, allowing a third 
to flourish, openly or secretly, at its 
margins. Sometimes that third tradition 
was exotic, as in the case of Egypt (Isis 
was worshipped as far north as Trier, 
as late as 800 A. D. at Marseilles, and is 
still alive in the popular imagination), 
sometimes it merely amalgamated the 
dominant traditions (as in the case of 
neo-Platonism); sometimes it combined 
one of them with an occult element 
(as in the case of Rosicrucianism). Latter- 
ly the third tradition has aspired to 
Originality and comprehensiveness, as 
in the seemingly endless series of move- 
ments we designate as Romanticism, 
Realism, Symbolism, Dada-Surrealism, 
Existentialism, and so forth. 

These movements, though often dis- 
cussed as though they were secular, 
are in fact religious. The desuetude 
of Christianity in the eighteenth century 
and the decay of classical learning in 
the nineteenth bring about the dis- 
appearance, first of the Judeo-Christian, 
then of the Greek and Roman pantheons. 
Since no substantial divinities have 
yet arrived to replace them, the modern 
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movements have found it impossible 
to institutionalize themselves for more 
than a generation or two. Explorations 
in search of the new god, however, 
continue, and expeditions into oriental 
culture have for the past two centuries 
proven the most long-lived of these 


ventures. If the eighteenth century 
represents the germinating, and the 
nineteenth the sprouting, then the 


twentieth represents the flourishing of 
this new third tradition. 

Much attention has of late been 
given to these three phases in England 
and America: to the seminal work of 
early orientalists like Sir William Jones; 
to the cultivation of the Orient in the 
work of Emerson, Thoreau and Whitman; 
to its exfoliation in present-day America. 
Studies of twentieth-century poetry have 
dealt in some detail with this continuing 
influence beginning about midcentury 
(in the successive waves of Buddhist 
transplantation, for example). What 
has not been so carefully studied is 
the oriental element in Anglo-American 
poetry of the first half of the century. 
The case of Ezra Pound has of course 
received considerable attention, but he 
has been regarded for the most part 
as an anomaly rather than as part of 
a general trend. 

This two-part paper, then, will deal 
with two groups of figures: (I) the 
cosmopolitan Yeats, Eliot and Pound, 
in whom a conscious and deliberate 
process of orientalization is at work; 
and (ID the more provincial Stevens, 
Williams and Frost, in whom the process 
by comparison is intuitive and random. 
As well as limiting the number of figures 
under study, I have chosen to consider 
only four oriental elements: the 
Vedantic, the Buddhist, the Confucian 
and the Taoist. 


I would like to make clear at the 
outset that, though my paper is inevitably 
concerned with the problem of influence, 
it is not a study o: transmission or 
reception, or only intermittently so. 
Of the figures I will discuss, only Eliot 
and Pound studied criental languages, 
which neither read with any fluency. 
Moreover, for most of these poets, a 
sensibility, a climate of ideas, often 
unspecifiable works of visual art, even 
fashions may have been more important 
for the transmission of orientalia than 
specific religious, philosophical or literary 
texts. Accordingly, it has seemed more 
profitable to consider the oriental element 
in their work than the question of how 
it got there. 


I 


In one sense Yeats, Pound and Eliot, 
so closely associated, all but by arrange- 
ment divide among themselves the three 
traditions, Eliot taking the Biblical 
(Christian), Pound the classical, and 
Yeats, by virtue both of his vacillation 
between those two and of his early 
embrace of the occult, the third. In 
another sense, however, all three poets 
vie with one another in synthesizing 
the three traditions. ‘We might in fact 
say that this process of judging the 
cultural traditions constitutes the unifying 
theme of their work in verse and prose. 
And it is the consummate character 
of their judgments, rather than any 
overwhelming poetic excellence, that 
for later generations has proven such 
an obstacle in succeeding them. 

In 1895 William Butler Yeats, at 
the age of thirty, publishes his Collected 
Poems, divides its slim but carefully 
considered contents into two sections, 
“Crossways” and “The Rose,” and 
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thereby suggests the superimposition 
of rose on cross found in Rosicrucian 
imagery. In so doing he establishes a 
model both for the syncretism of the 
Modernists and for his own characteristic 
vacillation. For the rose, among other 
things, stands for primitive Ireland (dark 
Rosaleen), the cross, for the modern 
Catholic dispensation. The difficulty 
of choosing between traditions comes 
to fullest expression in the late poem 
“Vacillation,” where the rhetorical 
question “What theme had Homer but 
original sin?” reflects not only Yeats’s 
powers of synthesis but also his indecisive- 
ness in the face of a choice between 
two major traditions. Made discontent 
by his own vacillation he seeks, from 
beginning to end, a third tradition, 
first in the mystical and the primitive, 
later in the exotic. Never coming to 
rest in any, he succumbs, so to speak, 
by providing an heroic epitaph for the 
Christian grave he finally occupies in 
Drumcliff Churchyard. 

Nor is it only in conservative old 
age that this latter-day Milton summarizes 
the values of the two major traditions. 
The heroic theme permeates Yeats’s 
work from the earliest “Wanderings 
of Oisin’ (1889), whose structure is 
modelled on the Odyssey’s, to the 
emerging interest in that Irish Achilles 
Cuchulain, through the poems of ex- 
plicitly Homeric content, and on to 
the stoic spirit of his last years. In 
speaking of his earliest intentions he 
writes, “I wanted, if my ignorance per- 
mitted, to get back to Homer, to those 
that fed at his table,” the last words 
imitating those of a classical Athenian 
dramatist. The Christian element in 
his work is most characteristically merged 
_with a second tradition, as in its late 
marriage, in Purgatory, with the classical 


Oedipal theme, but it also receives 
remarkably pure expression in the life 
and work, perhaps nowhere more clearly 
than in the naming of the poet’s daughter 
for the mother of the Virgin and his 
son for the patron saint of the Church 
Militant. Both births, moreover, receive 
commemoration in the form of poetic 
prayers. 

I have mentioned Milton, but it 
is to Shakespeare, that figure whom 
the Irish poet praised for his variety 
and multiplicity, and more especially 
to one of his creatures, Hamlet, that 
Yeats in his indecisiveness is indebted. 
Curiously Hamlet occurs twice in juxta- 
position with the Buddha. In a section 
of the Autobiography first published 
in 1914 Yeats describes a reproduction 
of a portrait over his mantlepiece 
depicting his most influential poetic 
mentor, William Morris: 


It is ‘the fool of fairy ... wide and 
wild as a hill,’ the resolute European 
image that yet half remembers Buddha’s 
motionless meditafion, and has no 
trait in common with the wavering, 
lean image of hungry speculation, 
that cannot but because of certain 
famous Hamlets of our stage fill the 
mind’s eye. 


Hamlet, who later recurs as an unsa- 
tisfactory alternative to the Buddha 
in “The Statues,” may be regarded as 
an image of the heroic as weakened 
by Christianity. (In The Trembling 
of the Veil, Part IV, “The Tragic Scene” 
Yeats had asked, in relation to certain 
Christian poets he had known, “Why 
are these strange souls born everywhere 
today? with hearts that Christianity, 
as shaped by history, cannot satisfy.”’) 
The Buddha, then, is a clear alternative 
to Christ, strengthened for Yeats by 
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= his association with the primitive figure 


of fairy, seen as persisting through 
reincarnation, recalled for the moment 
as a ghost hovering in the meditative 
visage of Morris. 

But having identified the oriental 
alternative to a tortured Christian 
humanism, Yeats still cannot choose. 
After the poet has loaned to a friend 
his copies both of Renan’s Life of Christ 
and Esoteric Buddhism, the friend, 
he tells us again in the Autobiography, 
proceeds to offer himself to the 
Theosophical Society as a chela, “vexed 
now,” says Yeats, “by my lack of zeal, 
for I had stayed somewhere between 
the books, held there perhaps by my 
father’s skepticism.” On still another 
occasion, and as it often does in A Vision, 
Yeats’s indecisiveness takes the form 
of an inclusive range of reference, in 
a passage here from Estrangement, 
“Extracts from a Diary Kept in 1909,” 
in which the poet discusses this new 
mode of self-documentation: 


To keep these notes natural and useful 
to me I must keep one note from 
leading on to another, that I may 
not surrender myself to literature. 
Every note must come as a casual 
thought, then it will be my life. Neither 
Christ nor Buddha nor Socrates wrote 
a book, for to do that is to exchange 
life for a logical process. 


The Buddha, placed out of chronological 
order between the Greek and Christian 
martyrs, is in fact the only one of the 
three for whose words we have no certain 
quotation. by comparison with the 
father of western logic and the god 
whose word defines the Way, he might 
further be said to represent the only 
valid example of what Yeats wishes 
to illustrate. 


Sometimes a Buddhistic feeling makes 
its presence felt, as in Yeats’s desire, 
expressed in “Byzantium,” to escape 
from “all complexities of mire or blood,” 
a parallel for the release (moksa) from 


the world of suffering (samsara) we 


find in Buddhist doctrine; typically, 
though, and again in accord with another 
Buddhist tradition, one that equates 
the ultimate peace (nirvana) with that 
very world .of suffering, Yeats can 
represent his final wisdom, as at the 
end of “The Circus Animals’ Desertion,” 
as an acceptance of “the foul rag-and-bone 
shop of the heart.” A more explicit 
example, however, of the Buddha’s 
importance in Yeats’s work is found 
in “The Statues.” Though the poem 
principally treats the relationship of 
modern Ireland to ancient Greece, the 
poet, in a not altogether necessary third 
stanza, goes out of his way to acknowl- 
edge the Buddhist vision, giving it 
preference over his version of medieval 
Christianity. In the poem’s second 
stanza, speaking in a quasi-historical 
way, Yeats has the Greece of Phidias 
reject “all Asiatic vague immensities,”’ 
a gesture that we might read as Yeats’s 
rejection of his own earlier infatuation 
with Hindu doctrine, were it not for 
our knowledge that in old age he returns 
to the sources of Indian philosophy, 
helping to translate a selection of the 
Upanishads. How, we might wonder, 
did Yeats come to this interest in 
Vedantic thought, which seems to have 
preceded his interest in the Buddha? 

“Was the Bhagavad Gita the ‘scenario’ 
from which the gospels were made?” 
he muses in the 1909 diary. Although 


Hindu thought may have preceded 
Christian, Yeats insists that his own 
“vague speculations’ preceded those 


of the Hindu thought he encountered 
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at the age of twenty, when Mohini 
Chatterjee visited Dublin. Yeats himself, 
as a member of the newly-organized 
Blavatsky Lodge, was instrumental in 
making the arrangements: “We persuaded 
a Brahmin philosopher to come from 
London,” he writes in the Autobiography. 
“It was my first meeting with a phi- 
losophy that confirmed my vague 
speculations and seemed at once logical 
and boundless.” Again a synthetic 
spirit is at work, seeking perhaps to 
resolve the logical character of Greek 
thought with the boundlessness of the 
Biblical divinity, but finding that 
resolution in an exotic tradition. 
Although it has never been clear 
what first stimulated Yeats’s interest 
in Hindu thought, an important factor 


must have been his discipleship under, 


Madame Blavatsky, his philosophical 
mentor, whose encyclopedic works are 
rife with Vedantic reference. The 
Autobiography, if only indirectly, 
intimates several other stimuli. “I 
sometimes wonder what he would have 
been,” says Yeats of his friend, the 
poet A. E. Russell, 


had he not met in early life the poetry 
of Emerson and Walt Whitman ... 
and those translations of the Upani- 
shads, which it is so much harder 
to study by the sinking flame of Indian 
tradition than by the servicable lamp 
of Emerson and Walt Whitman. 


Earlier Yeats had spoken of an “‘ambition, 
formed in Sligo in my teens, of living 
in imitation of Thoreau on Innisfree.” 
The American naturalist had himself 
been inspired by Hindu asceticism. 
Now the emphasis on the names of 
two other American predecessors suggests 
Yeats’s own debt to them as well for 
the transmission of the Indian tradition. 


Finally, the very opening pages of the 
Autobiography, which record Yeats’s 
earliest recollections, include a description 
of the dining room in the house of his 
maternal grandfather, Wiliam Pcllexfen, 
an influential figure in the poet’s early 
development. The passage concludes 
by enumerating “a jar of water frcm 
the Jordan for the baptizing of his 
children and Chinese pictures frcm 
Tice-paper and an ivory walking-stick 
from India that came to me after his 
death.” In the midst of this survey 
of three generations and three traditicns 
we are given a vicarious glimpse of what 
may have been Yeats’s first impression 
of China. : 

Unlike three early poems on Indian 
subjects that are more atmospheric 
than philosophical (even the subsequent 
“Mohini Chatterjee,” like “A Dialogue 
of Self and Soul,’ does not treat very 
seriously the idea of reincarnation, so 
central to Yeats’s mature thought), 
the late oriental poems, especially those 
with Chinese subjects, are among his 
most thoughtful meditations. Unlike 
Auden, however, who gathered impres- 
sions of China first hand (and about 
whose visit stories are still told), Yeats 
travelled in imagination only. And 
unlike the evidence we have of the poet’s 
contact with Hindu philosophy, we 
as yet have little knowledge of the route 
he took to the Central Kingdom. A 
single, rather uncharacteristic Confucian 
epigraph, inspired perhaps by the 
sustained contact he had recently had 
with Ezra Pound, graces the 1914 
collection Responsibilities. | Otherwise 
Yeats’s China is predominantly Tacist, 
or more generalized. By the latter Í 
mean that China represents for him a 
philosophical view and a civilization 
seen broadly as alternatives to those 
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of the West. 

For the demise of western civilization 
is a major theme of the late poems, 
which intermittently suggest its recon- 
struction in the Orient. “Lapis Lazuli” 
is here the principal.text. As has often 
been noted, the crucial terms on which 
Yeats’s argument turns are “tragedy” 
and ‘“‘gaiety.” What has not been so 
clearly seen is the way in which the 
ensemble of poems that opens this last 
volume orchestrates that opposition. 
In the famous work based upon a carving 
in lapis lazuli presented to him by Harry 
Clifton, Yeats meditates upon the decline 
of the West on the eve of the second 
World War, predicting not only its ruin 
‘but its reconstruction:. “All things 
fall and are built again.” The questions 
we naturally ask are when, where, and 
by whom? To which the next line gives 
the clue: “And those that build them 
again are gay.” Those who are “gay,” 
for Yeats, are not those who turn away 
from tragedy, but those of philosophical 
temper whose vision incorporates and 
transcends it. Such are the “Chinamen” 
who, at the end of the poem, having 
climbed the hill, stare back on “the 
tragic scene,” and whose eyes, in the 
last word of the poem, are described 
as “gay.” At which point, by a backward 
motion, those figures of philosophical 
fortitude, Lear and Hamlet, who had 
also been described in unlikely terms 
as “gay,” are now drawn into the 
compass. Readers of the poem have 
sometimes been led, perhaps by Yeats’s 
description of those eyes as “ancient,” 
to regard the Chinese figures. (who at 
any rate are graven in an old piece of 
stone) as belonging to the past. But 
the figures for Yeats are very much 
alive in the present. At this point we 
should have the whole text of the closing 


lines before us: 


Two Chinamen, behind them a third, 
Are carved in lapis lazuli, 

Over them flies a long-legged bird, 
A symbol of longevity; 

The third, doubtless a serving-man, 
Carries a musical instrument. 


Every discoloration of the 
Every accidental crack or dent, 
Seems a water-course or an avalanche, 
Or lofty slope where it still snows 
Though doubtless plum or cherry- 
branch 
Sweetens the little half-way house 
Those Chinamen climb towards, and I 
Delight to imagine them seated there; 
There, on all the tragic scene they stare. 
One asks for mournful melodies; 
Accomplished fingers begin .to play. 
Their eyes mid many wrinkles, their 
Eyes, 
Their ancient, glittering eyes, are gay. 


stone, 


The crucial turn in the passage occur 
seven lines from the end, as the poe 
shifts his attention from the scene re 
presented before him to his own exten 
sion of it. For it is Yeats who enable 
the Chinamen to complete their journey 
to arrive at the half-way house, and tc 
gaze upon “the tragic scene” whicl 
he himself had earlier conjured up 
Music is called for, and, in a significan 
phrase, “fingers begin to play.” Th 
scene is futurative. The accomplishmen 
of an ancient civilization has been draw 
through the present into the futur 


by Yeats’s synchronic, syncretisti 
imagination. 
That- the Chinamen’s activity i 


morally responsible is made clear by 
the poet’s earlier association of “‘gay’ 
with ‘“‘goodness” in the fifth sectio: 
of ‘Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen,’ 
where he says, sarcastically: 
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Come let us mock at the good 

That fancied goodness might be gay, 
And sick of solitude 

Might proclaim a holiday... 


By contrast with the solitary Hamlet 
and Lear the Taoist scholars with their 
serving-man are engaged in a sociable 
party, not a solitary retreat. By contrast 
with the destruction of civilization 
represented throughout the first half 
of the poem, their activity represents 
its perpetuation. The sense of historical 
progression in “Lapis Lazuli? finds 
its counterpart too in “Nineteen Hundred 
and Nineteen,’ interestingly enough in 
Yeats’ other most important “Chinese”’ 
passage: 


When Loie Fuller’s Chinese dancers 

enwound 
' A shining web, a floating ribbon of 

cloth, 

It seemed that a dragon of air 

Had fallen among dancers, had whirled 
them round 

Or hurried them off on its own furious 
path; 

So the Platonic Year 

Whirls out the new right and wrong, 

Whirls in the old instead ... 


Yeats’s figure of the dragon combines 
its destructive western with its restorative 
Chinese powers. There is, moreover, 
a double movement in the last three 
lines, for the new right and the new 
wrong are both replaced by their older 
counterparts. 

J have suggested that our reading 
of “Lapis Lazuli” will gain by considering 
its immediate context in Last Poems, 
that is, following “The Gyres,” with 
which Yeats opens the volume, and 
preceding a poem entitled “Imitated 


from the Japanese,” done from a prose ` 


translation of a hokku. The opening 
stanza of “The Gyres,” Yeats’s last 
treatment of that figure he used to 
indicate the double movement of his 
cycles, serves further to identify the 
poet’s point of view with that of the 
Chinamen in “Lapis Lazuli”: 


The gyres! the gyres! Old Rocky 
Face, look forth; 
Things thought too long can be no 
longer thought, 
For beauty dies of beauty, 
of worth, 
And ancient lineaments are blotted out. 
- Irrational streams of blood are staining 
earth; 
Empedocles has thrown all things about; 
Hector is dead and there’s a light 
in Troy; 
We that look on but laugh in tragic joy. 


worth 


The joy of the Chinamen, reflected 
in their “glittering eyes,” “gay” in the 
face of the “tragic,” is like the mood 
of those who laugh in “tragic joy.” 
That “joy”? is not to be understood 
in its customary sense Yeats makes 
clear by contrasting its use here with 
its use in the poem that follows “Lapis 
Lazuli” (“Seventy years have I lived,” 
says its speaker, “‘and never have I danced 
for joy’). The gaiety, then, of the ancient 
Chinese view, with which Yeats has 
identified his own (for he himself now 
joins the company of those “‘poets who 


, are always gay”), is neither comic nor 


joyful but rather profoundly resigned. 
Yeats’s on-going argument, however, 
does not end here, and we would mis- 
represent his final view if we characterized 
it as oriental. In a poem entitled “‘Sweet 
Dancer,” which immediately follows 
“Imitated from the Japanese,” a solitary 
girl gone mad in her own dance suggests, 
if indirectly, that the gaiety of the 
Chinamen is not, for the Westerner, 
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a plausible solution within his cultural 
context. The lines from “The Gyres” 
quoted above, where new replaces old, 
also contradict the motion of history 
reported in “Nineteen Hundred and 
Nineteen,’ where the old had replaced 
the new. Yeats’s fully cyclical view 
‘implies a continual reversal of all things. 
Nonetheless, two final examples should 
be noted in support of his sympathy 
for the Orient and his sense of the new 
course that civilization is taking. 

In the twelfth of the “Supernatural 
Songs” he had represented civilization 
as “brought under a rule ... by manifold 
illusion”; “man’s life,” the poet says, 
‘is thought”; he “‘cannot cease ravening” 
through history “that he may come 


into the desolation of reality.” After 
which the following lines occur: 
Egypt and Greece, good-bye, and 


good-bye Rome! 
Hermits upon Mt. Meru or Everest 
Caverned in night under the drifted 
snow 
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That day brings round the night, that 
before dawn 
His glory and his monuments are gone. 


A more balanced and complete version 
of the cycles, this vision nonetheless 
clearly dismisses the West, explicitly 


in terms of the three traditions we have. 


spoken of. Once again the poet repre- 
' sents in sympathetic terms the vantage 
point of the Oriental who views from 
a mountainside the tragedy of history. 

By 1939, the year following the 
composition of “Lapis Lazuli,” and 
the last of his life, Yeats’s thoughts had 
apparently turned away from the Orient. 
He continues, however, to worry the 
theme of western civilization’s decline 


(“Gyres run on,” he says in “Upon 
Ben Bulben,” his last poem; ‘When 
the greater dream had gone ... con- 
fusion fell upon our thought”). ‘“‘Long- 
Legged Fly,” also dating from that 


_ year, represents a ray of hope “That 


civilization may not sink, / Its great battle 
lost.” To that end the poet recommends 
shutting the-door to the chapel housing 
Michelangelo’s fresco of Adam and 
Eve and suggests that the auditor “‘move 
gently” if he wishes to recall the glory 
of Helen of Troy, now greatly fallen 
in stature. The refrain, repeated with 
variations for Helen and Michelangelo, 
is in the first stanza given to “our master 
Caesar,” who is seen 


in the tent 
Where the maps are spread, 
His eyes fixed upon nothing, 
A hand under his head. 
Like a long-legged fl» upon the stream 
His mind moves upon silence. 


The stanza, like the rest of the poem, 
may be read in purely western terms, 
but as we shall see in dealing with other 
Modernist poets, the use of the term 
“nothing” is often a kind of poetic 
shorthand for those philosophies of 
no-knowledge (wu zhi $1) and actionless 
action (wu wet #® ) which many 
Westerners regard as characteristic of 
eastern thought. Here the mind moving 
upon silence suggests as well the quietude 
Gi jing Be ) of Buddhist doctrine. 
Though the oriental alternative is not 
so explicitly established as in the other 
examples we have discussed, nevertheless 
Yeats clearly indicates that our Caesar, 
like Helen of Troy and Michelangelo, 
must reform his practice. Or, to 
generalize further, the poet is once 
more proscribing the central classical 
and Biblical myths and substituting 
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for them an oriental posture in the 
interests of the continuation of civiliza- 
tion. 


If we turn next to T. S. Eliot, it 
is not to give him precedence over his 
senior, Ezra Pound, but to treat in order 
three poets progressively devoted to 
= the orientalization of their work. So 
different from that father’s studio in 
which Yeats received his early education, 
and where oriental things must have 
had no great importance, the Harvard 
of the first decades of this century, 
where Eliot went as an undergraduate 
and to which he returned to study 
Sanscrit and Pali along with western 
idealist philosophy, was a hotbed of 
comparatist thought and oriental study. 
Perhaps for this very reason the young 
poet is at pains to exclude from his 
early poetry. any oriental reference. 
But the impact of his education makes 
itself strikingly felt in the major poems 
of his middle and late periods. 

Unlike Yeats, who always absorbs 
his sources then to project and criticize 
them in his own voice, Eliot in The 
Waste Land prefers the method that 
Pound had already adopted of naked 
quotation, though he seasons it by 
translating most of his oriental materials 
into English, paraphrasing them and, 
through a process of juxtaposition and 
allusion, assimilating them to western 
materials, some of which he offers in 
the original, some again in translation. 
This at least is how he treats Augustine’s 
Confessions and the Buddha’s Fire 
Sermon at the close of section IH, which 
of course takes as its title the one ascribed 
to the Buddha’s original address. This 
last point is worth reflecting on, since 
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the first three section titles all represent 
quotations, the first from the Anglican 
service, “The Burial of the Dead,” the 
second, “The Game of Chess,” from a 
work of secular literature. The fourth 
and fifth titles, “Death by Water” and 
“What the Thunder Said” do not quote 
titles but make reference, as Eliot’s 
notes inform us, to the occult Tarot 
deck and the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 
Since the note to line 218 states that 
the “substance of the poem” is “what 
Tiresias sees,” it would seem to be Eliot’s 
intention to embrace Biblical, classical, 
occult, Buddhist and Hindu traditions. 
It is interesting to note, in the light 
of Yeats’s and Pound’s contemporary 
work, that there is no Chinese element 
in the poem. 

By contrast with Yeats’s full, 
modulated, philosophical discourse, the 
spare lines in which Eliot offers what 
he calls his “collocation” of “eastern 
and western asceticism’ may strike 
the reader as rather brittle and incon- 
clusive: 


To Carthage then I came 


Burning burning burning burning 
O Lord Thou pluckest me out 
O Lord Thou pluckest 


burning 


The “poetry” of Eliots work, however, 
consists not only of the source materials 
and their juxtaposition but of their 
mediation by the presiding critical voice 
of the notes. Eliots lines themselves 
also mediate our contact with their 
sources in Augustine and the Buddhist 
tradition, for though the first and third 
lines quote (and the fourth in part repeats) 
Augustine, they do so only in translation 
and in a most fragmentary way. The 
remaining two lines, with their single 
repeated word, merely allude to the Fire 
\ 
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Sermon. A passage from that text, in the 
translation of Henry Clarke Warren, to 
which Eliot makes reference, indicates 
another aspect of the poem’s artistry: 


Perceiving this, O priests, the 
` learned and noted disciple conceives 
an aversion for the eye, conceives an 
aversion for forms, canceives an aver- 
. sion for eye-consciousness, conceives 
an aversion for the impressions received 
by the eye.... And in conceiving 
this aversion, he becomes divested 
of passion, and by the absence of 
passion he -becomes free, and when 
he is free he becomes aware that he 
is free; and he knows that rebirth 
is exhausted, that he has lived the 
holy life, that he has done what it 
behooved him to do, and that he is 
no more for this world. 


It is a passage to which Eliot, both in his 
reference to its provenance (complete 
with mention of the “Harvard Oriental 
Series”) and in his encomium, both 
of Mr. Warren and the Buddha, earnestly 
directs our attention. Without much 
exaggeration, then, we might call it a 
part of the poem, especially since we 
have nothing else in the text, aside from 
the section title and the note itself, 
that refers to the Buddha. 

How, then, does the passage function 
in relation to the lines we have quoted? 
Though ‘it is relevant to the whole of 
the third section, it relates more 
particularly to the lines immediately 
preceding those we have quoted, ones 
which describe the modern Thames, 
which introduce Elizabeth and Leicester 
(only to superimpose images of a modern 
sexual encounter), and which end with 
another voice. Because it mentions 
Margate, where Eliot wrote part of 
the poem, this voice merges with the 
poet’s own. We have, then, a progression 


in the poem parallel with that in the 
passage from the Sermon, whereby 
“the disciple conceives an aversion for 
the impressions received by the eye” 
and whereby “he becomes divested of 
passion” (“after the event” the poem’s 
seducer weeps, promising “‘a new 
start’ ”). Following two transitional 
lines ‘we have, in the evocation of 
Augustine, another figure who has “‘lived 
the holy life,’ “who has done what 
it behooved him to do,” who is “no 
more for this world.’ Not only is 
Augustine therefore merged with the 
Buddha (the poet. has placed the 
Augustine lines between lines that allude 
to the Fire Sermon, and vice - versa), 
but both are merged with the Eliot-like 
voice. Might we not now read Eliot’s 
note as meaning that in Augustine he 
has found a western equivalent of the 
Buddha, and vice versa?’ The Eliot-like 
voice at Margate, several lines before, 
had said, “I can connect nothing with 
nothing,” words which may refer both 
to Eliot’s state of nervous exhaustion 
at the time of composition nd to the 
connection that, as poet, he is about 
to draw between Augustine’s and 
Buddha’s acts of renunciation. 

The third section ends with the 
single word “burning, whose image 
is gathered up at the end of the poem . 
into the line that Eliot quotes from 
Dante: “Poi s‘ascose nel foco che gli 
affina” (then he hid himself in the fire 
which refines them). In the Purgatorio 
these words had described the conclusion 
of a scene in which the soul of Arnaut 
Daniel pleads with Dante, asking his 
friend to bear witness to his suffering. 
It is, incidentally, this same sufferer 
whom Dante had characterized as “Wd 
miglior fabbro,’ a phrase that Eliot 
uses in dedicating the poem to Pound, 
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a connection that may draw the elder 
American poet into The Waste Land 
in a way not hitherto recognized. 

So much, at any rate, for the poem’s 
Buddhist element. Two notes to its 
fifth section refer the reader to Eliot’s 
Hindu sources. ‘The first, to line 402, 
reads in part: ‘“ ‘Datta, dayadhvam, 
damyata’ (Give, sympathize, control),” 
and refers us to the Upanishad already 
mentioned. The second note, to the 
poem’s last line, reads: “Shantih. 
Repeated as here, a formal ending to 
an Upanishad. ‘The Peace which passeth 
understanding’ is our equivalent to 
this word.” As in the passage at the 
end of the third section, the poet again 
is interested in collocating, and otherwise 
relating, eastern and western religious 
traditions. The first example is the 
less obvious of the two. 

Eliot accurately summarizes for us 
the themes of the first part of the fifth 
section as “the journey to Emmaus, 
the approach to the Chapel Perilous ... 
and the present decay of eastern Europe.” 
The first two of these are Biblical; in 
line 375, “Jerusalem Athens Alexandria,” 
Eliot expands his subject by reference 
to the classical and perhaps the Egyptian 
traditions as well. At line 396, with 
the mention of Ganga — the modern 
Ganges River — he turns to India. The 
three Sanscrit words, quoted in the 
note as though they formed a single 
phrase, are in fact culled from his source 
and even in the poem are first parcelled 
out in the text as introductory to three 
verse paragraphs. Only in the next- 
to-last line of the poem are they gathered 
together. The important point is that 
Eliot has reversed the order in which 
the words occur in the Upanishad, 
whereby (in translation) they should 
read: control, sympathize, give. Why 


has he done so? Though no conclusive 
answer can be given, there are two 
possible explanations, both of which 
may be valid: (1) the reversal creates 
a more Christian order of values and 
thereby Christianizes Hindu doctrine, 
and (2) it suggests a return to origins, 
a movement in keeping with the general 
endeavor of the poem. 

Whatever Eliot’s intentions may have 
been, the repetition of those three words 
in the penultimate line, along with the 
closing (“Shantih shantih shantih’) 
incontestably gives the poem a Sanscrit 
conclusion. Since he himself has drawn 
our attention to the customary function 
of those last three words in Hindu 
tradition, we may well interpret him 
as suggesting that The Waste Land itself 
be read as an Upanishad, a word which 
in Sanscrit means holy text. As Eliot 
in. 1927 coyly remarked, “The poem 
turns out more positive than we used 
to think it.” 

I do not propose to discuss in any 
detail the whole of Four Quartets, their 
blend -of the oriental and occidental 
traditions having been frequently re- 
marked upon. Many of the techniques 
that we have observed in The Waste 
Land have been extended and refined 
in the later poem. The universalization 
sought by the poet in the earlier work 
is in one sense more fully achieved here. 
At the same time, Eliot’s conversion 
to Christianity, a process completed 
in 1927, colors the poem and shifts its 
predisposition from one of neutrality 
to one of parti pris. A quotation 
contemporary with its composition 
(1937) expresses the new spirit: “The 
division between those who accept 
and those who deny Christian revela- 
tion, I take to be the most profound 
difference between human beings.” What 
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is sometimes perceived, then, as the 
ecumenical tendency of Four Quartets, 
should not be overemphasized. 

This, however, is not to deny the 
technical mastery with which Eliot 
now absorbs into his own ruminations 
those elements of Hindu tradition that 
he had earlier presented among his “‘frag- 
ments.” Section HI of “The Dry 
Salvages,” beginning “I sometimes wonder 
if that is what Krishna meant,” is perhaps 
his best effort at such absorption. At 
any rate it constitutes his most concerted 
exposition of Vedantic doctrine. Because 
it so heavily relies on the conception 
of the Bhagavad Gita, it raises the 


question of Eliot’s originality. 
Careful examination of the whole 
passage, however, reveals the extent 


to which, despite his use of “quotation” 
(again the source has been translated, 
then paraphrased), Eliot has dissolved 
Vedantic thought in his own and vice 
versa. Even Heraclitus, quoted in the 
original at the outset of “Burnt Norton,” 
is now made to undergo the same process 
of modification and absorption. As 
in The Waste Land, scenes of contem- 
_ porary reality interrupt a meditation 
woven of generalization, image and 
paraphrase, only to be reinterrupted 
in turn by the latter. 


And on the deck of the drumming liner 


Watching the furrow that widens 
behind you, 

You shall not think “the past is 
finished” 


Or ‘‘the future is before us.” 

At nightfall, in the rigging and the 
aerial, 

Is a voice descanting (though not 
to the ear, ; 

The murmuring shell of time, and 
not in any language)... 


Whereupon follows an evocation of 


Krishna, into which Eliot weaves, as 
well as Vedantic ideas, the imagery 
of Buddhist tradition (“Here between 
the hither and the farther shore ...’’). 


. Finally, after such elaborate preparation, 


the text of the Bhagavad Gita is finally 
quoted (albeit still in translation) — 


“on whatever sphere of being 
The mind of a man may be intent 
At the time of death” 


— only to be quickly reabsorbed into 
the envelope of Eliot’s imaginative 
evocation. As a recreation, or “imita- 
tion” of the great Hindu text, the passage 
ranks with the translation by Eliot’s 
master, Sir Edwin Arnold, whose Light 
of Asia, a versified history of the 
Buddha, Eliot had also absorbed. That 
the modern poet does not, however, 
accept with any equanimity the Hindu 
or Buddhist dispensation is suggested 
by Eliot’s parting allusion to the tradi- 
tion later in “The Dry Salvages,” where 
he mentions “distress of nations and 
perplexity ... on the shores of Asia” 
as well as “in the Edgware Road.” For 
Eliot Krishna has had his day; the return 
to the Anglican fold is imminent. 


SEA Fy REP EH 

(If my teachings not accepted, I'll 

take a raft and float off on the sea.) 
— Confucius 


Ezra Pound’s relationship to the 
Orient is a large subject. As with Eliot 
and the Hindu tradition, much will be 
foreshortened and simplified here. As 
with Yeats and Japan, much will be 
omitted. The central point, however, 
can be made without exaggeration: 
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that Pound conceived of the Cantos 
as Confucian. Moreover, quibble as 
we may, his conception is essentially 
correct. Chinese ideas, however misunder- 
stood, traduced or unchinese in their 
application — or, contrariwise, however 
clearly grasped, trenchantly modernized 
and brilliantly applied — constitute an 
essential matrix of his thought and 
esthetic practice. As with much in 
Pound’s life and work, there may be 
no general agreement here, but let us 
consider the evidence. 

The Chinese element enters Pound’s 
ceuvre by three principal modes of 
appropriation. The first involves direct 
sources, which he variously quotes, 
translates, paraphrases, or otherwise 
subsumes. The second involves models — 
such as the ideogram, or the analect — 
more generalized than the sources, pro- 
ducts partly of those sources, partly 
of his own imagination. The third 
involves those attitudes which epitomize 
the cultural values, either as expressed 
in Pound’s sources and the traditions 
of commentary or as abstracted from 
them by the poet and his western 
compeers. It is often the practical use of 
these materials, rather than a misunder- 
standing of them, that irritates the 
curatorial scholar. 

For Pound is a programmatic 
evangelist, devoted to technical inno- 
vation, moral reform, and the radical 
criticism of western civilization. In 
all three areas Chinese sources, models 
and attitudes are instrumental. “To 
break the pentameter,’’ he says, “that 
was the first heave.” To this end various 
sources contributed, including the 
nineteenth-century French vers libre and 
the Anglo-Saxon alliterative half-line, 
but also the model, as we have defined 
it, of Chinese poetry (one that ignores 


the rigors of character count, pitch 
and stress patterns, regular caesura and 
end rhyme in favor of its so-called 
“ideogrammic” qualities — grammatical 
sparseness, an “imagistic’’ tendency, the 
actual use of ideograms, whose visual 
component Pound was misled into 
overestimating). The second “heave,”’ 
we might say, was to break up the well- 
developed paragraph, that building-block 
of discursive western prose. Unlike 
the first heave, which Pound frequently 
discussed, the second he merely ex- 
emplified in his letters and critical prose, 
which progressively introduce conversa- 
tional diction, fragmentary syntax and 
a journalistic paragraph of one or two 
sentences. This whole development 
might be seen as culminating in the 
essay on Aristotle’s Nichomachean Ethics, 
where colloquial annotation substitutes 
for excursus as critical procedure. That 
essay also illustrates a third object of 
attack, western philosophical abstraction. 
Here the Confucian analect — or more 
broadly, the Chinese tradition of gnomic 
wisdom — contributes a model of brevity 
and concreteness whose function for 
Pound’s prose may have been analogous 
to the model of the ideogram for 

poetry. The ideogram ~— the mode 
extended into the ideogrammic method 
— then serves as model for a fourth 
attack, whose object is the continuous, 
coherent structure of the long poem 
in western tradition. The theory of 
the ideogram — as enunciated by 
Fenellosa and elaborated by Pound — 
serves in turn as model for a new theory 
of poetry (“For Ars Poetica,” says Pound 
in a letter of 1935, “‘get my last edtn 
of Fenellosa’s ‘Chinese Written Character,’ 
vide my introduction’). Finally, and 
perhaps most importantly, the responsi- 
bility of Confucianism serves for Pound 
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as corrective to what he regards as the 
irresponsibility of Greek and Christian 
thought, a natural consequence of their 
tendency toward transcendence. The 
embrace of Confucianism enables him 
to cross the line between moral phi- 
losophy and religion — as vague for 
Pound as it is for most Chinese — so 
that as early as 1922 “the writings of 
Confucius,” along with Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, become for the poet “the only 
safe guides in religion.” 

The central figure in all this is the 
Sage himself, and here it might be well 
to summarize Pound’s views, as expressed 
in prose, of the man and his philosophy. 
Pound first mentions Confucius in. a 
letter of 1917, proposing to Margaret 
Anderson that he write an essay on the 
subject for The Little Review. The 
first text of the Confucian classics that 
he translates is the , which he calls 
The Great Digest (1928); next he 
translates the ‘PH , which he calls The 
Unwobbling Pivot (1947); finally, in 
1950, he translates The Analects (Œ ). 
This last work he then epitomizes in 
a seven-page “Digest,” with which he 
introduces the Guide to Kulchur. 
Confucius, at first seen as an alternative 
to western, especially Greek, thought, 
evolves into the center of Pound’s own 
classical Chinese world view until he 
is finally transformed, as in the following, 
quasi-mystical metaphor, into a kind 
of universal original: “From Kung to 
Mencius a century, and to St. Ambrose 
another six or so hundred years, and 
a thousand years to St. Antonio, and 
they are as parts of one pattern, as wood 
of a single tree.” Confucius has been 
sanctified. . : 

Pound’s penchant for pitting Chinese 
thought against its Greek counterpart, 
however, had been facilitated precisely 


by his early  relinquishment of 
Christianity. Though Dante’s humanistic 
and Catholic vision remains a powerful 
influence to the end, Pound uniquivocally 
denounces Old Testament. culture: 
“Nothing cd. be less civil, or more hostile 
to any degree of polite civilization than 
the tribal records of the Hebrews.” 
In so doing he rejects Protestant Chris- 
tianity: “The revival of these barbarous 
texts in the time of Luther and Calvin 
has been an almost unmitigated curse 
to-the occident.” Unlike Yeats and 
Eliot, then, who sublimate their 
Christianity later to express it sympa- 
thetically, Pound frees himself early 
on to address the classical by itself, 
which he embraces in the form of Homer 
and. rejects in the form of Greek phi- 
losophy, as embodied in Aristotle and 
Plato. 

Here he prefers the practicality 
of Confucius to their idealism: “not 
even a half-masted tyrant wd. give Plato 
a ten acre lot whereon to try out his 
republic.” He prefers the method of 
the Analects for its direct address of 
problems, regarding Greek philosophy 
by contrast as wasting its time “‘in idle 
discussion of errors,’ western philosophy 
as “befuddling itself with the false 
dilemma: Aristotle OR Plato, as if 
there were no other roads to serenity.” 
He prefers the concrete ethical basis 
of Chinese thought to the abstract 
theoretical nature of western thought. 
Aristotle, he says, “was interested in 
mind not in morals” and as a consequence 
promulgated ‘“‘an amoral tradition.” In 
the whole of western philosophy, then, 
Pound finds an “unconscious” agreement 
to avoid moral discussion, one, he says, 
“which wd. be inconceivable in the 
Ta Hio [X#], in the steadfast Mean 
[HAP], or in the Analects.” “Kung 
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(Confucius), he pronounces, “we receive 
as wisdom. The greek philosophers 
have been served up as highbrows.” 
Even the injunction ‘Know thyself” 
he regards as ‘“‘glib,” the Great Learning 
representing by contrast ‘‘an examination 
with a clear purpose.” 

Thinking of ancient Greece as the 
object of Renaissance emulation, Pound 
predicts that “this century may find 
a new Greece in China.” Gradually 
ancient China comes to replace ancient 
Greece as Pound’s paideia. A late revision 
of his many reading lists mentions “the 
FOUR BOOKS” (m ) first, “HOMER: 
Odyssey” second, “The Greek TRA- 
GEDIANS” third and ‘DIVINA 
COMMEDIA” fourth, in a list of seven 
titles. Thus what begins as the new 
third tradition finally becomes for Pound 
his first, the Homeric-Attic and Christian- 
Humanist filling out the triad. The 
Confucian classics, Pound explains, 
“contain answers to all problems of 
conduct that can arise. A man who 
really understands them,” he adds, 
“may regard the other six components 
of this list as amenities rather than 
necessities.” 

Another, more general justification, 
clarifies his stand: “Rightly or wrongly 
we feel that Confucius offers a way of 
life, an Anschauung or disposition toward 
nature and man and a system for dealing 
with both.” Though his unspoken theme 
is still the superiority of Chinese to 
Greek thought — expressed, ironically, 
in terms drawn mostly from the latter 
tradition — he is edging toward a 
Sinocentric view. With the composition 
of the Chinese history cantos the balance 
shifts toward China. Confucius becomes 
not so much an alternative to Aristotle 
as a source for the definition of culture, 
which for Pound has become Chinese. 


In one of the radio broadcasts he makes 
during World War II his language and 
thought take their most Chinese colora- 
tion: “Kung,” he says, “is to China as 
water to fishes [ cp. in% |. Meaning 
Confucius, the Confucian doctrine is 
the true habitat of the son of Heaven 
[X ], and from the Emperor down 
to the common people, the duty or 
root is ONE [cp. 3 XFyLISREA > 
ete Dies Ba |]. Chinese thought has 
been reduced to Confucian thought 
(Pound has always rejected the Taoist 
and Buddhist elements), which is now 
seen as the source of political stability 
and positive change. “Whenever and 
wherever order has been set up in China,” 
says the poet in a kind of gloss to the 
Chinese history cantos, “whenever there 
has been a notable reform or constructive 
national action, you find a group of 
Confucians ‘behind it,’ or ‘at the center.’ ” 

In Guide to Kulchur, at the end 
of the chapter -entitled “Kung,” Pound 
says of Confucius’ thought, “it is root 
volition branching out.” An earlier 
chapter begins, “Ideas are true as they 
go into action.” In “Canti,” he says, 
“There is no mystery about the Cantos, 
they are the tale of the tribe.” Pound’s 
poem, in other words, applies Confucian 
thought to the history of mankind. 
To say, however, there is “no mystery” 
in this is not to say that all is immediately 
apparent. In a passage from Canto 
CXVI, one that James Laughlin appended 
to Pound’s original version of Selected 
Cantos, the poet says notoriously, “I 
cannot make it cohere.” Make what 
cohere? we need to ask. Later, on 
the same page, Pound draws a useful 
distinction: 


i.e. it coheres all right 
even if my notes do not cohere 
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The Cosmos coheres even if the Cantos 
do not. Lest, however, the poet’s 
statement be taken as confession of 
failure — his detractors have been quick 
to do so — let it be remembered that, 
though capable of arrogance, Pound 
was also capable of great modesty. Rarely 
speaking of his own virtues, he left 
it for others to discern the originality 
of the Cantos. Despite the heavy industry 
devoted to the poem’s elucidation, it 
has not generally been perceived that 
' Pound has here created a new kind 
of poetry. His material is conventional: 
gods and heroes, history and ethics, 
comparative theology, all common in 
the western long poem. His technique, 
the juxtaposition of fragments, the use 
of mythic motifs, along with musical 
organization, is conventionally modern. 
What is original — what distinguishes 
his work, say, from Joyce, Mann or 
Proust, is that its poetic element lies 
outside itself, in the truth it adumbrates. 
The Cantos, that is to say, refer to 
another world, one in which “it” all 
“coheres.” Therefore the poem, though 
it seems to be epic — and Pound so 
conceived it at first — is in fact sacred. 
Like Eliot, Joyce and others in his tradi- 
tion, Pound never escapes the Dantesque 
vision, remaining — despite his apparent 
apostasy — deeply Christian, in his zeal 
and martyrdom, but also in his vision. 
That he recognized the vestiges of this 
belief is suggested in a letter to W. H. D. 
Rouse of 1935 on the subject of the 
latter’s translation of the Odyssey: 
“Possibly you are Greek enough to 
take complete cynicism as part of my 
divine equipment and that I am so Xtian 
that a lying god tickles my funny bone.” 
The final movement of the Cantos is, 
after all, a paradiso, as Pound had planned 
it from the start. But a paradiso with 


a difference, one in which the godhead 
is played, if not by Confucius, at least 
by the Confucian logos, its theme, as 
the ninety-ninth canto has it, 


our SAGE FOREBEAR examined to 
stimulate anagogico 


An exegesis of tne Cantos is not 
possible here, nor even a complete dis- 


- cussion of their Confucian element. 


What I do propose is, first, to consider 
those cantos most devoted to Confucius 
in relation to Pound’s prose accounts 
of Confucian principles; second, to 
weigh this oriental element against the 
classical and the Christian. As text I 
will take the Selected Cantos, drawn 
up by Pound in 1966, by which time 
the poet had completed most of the 
writing and, more significantly, had 
identified himself with the Confucian 
point of view. We must bear in mind, 
then, that what follows constitutes - 
only one of several possible readings 
of the Poundian “‘periplum,” as he earlier 
termed. the poem, a reference to that 
Phoenician landfall map (periplus) which 
records our perception of reality in its 
process of unfolding. 

The final selection of twenty-four 
cantos (and parts thereof) draws attention 
again to the Homeric analogy. ‘And . 
then went down to the ship”? begins 
the poem, the abridged version of which 
ends, “You in the dinghy (piccioletta) 
astern there!” In between, images of 
water, as we shall see, serve to unify 
its themes. Thus the Odyssean sea of 
Canto I gives way in Canto IV to a variety 
of watery forms, as the European 
narrative mode is replaced by “a thin 
film of images’ connecting Greek and 
oriental (mostly Japanese) materials. 
Canto IX introduces the Christian 
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(“JHesus” an emblem of the Church’s 


power and magnificence) in the form’ 


of the Odyssean Sigismundo Malatesta, 
as Homeric, oriental and modern are 
united in the paranthetical line “and 
we sent men to the Silk War.” 

The canto that follows, XIII, along 
with two later selections devoted to 
expounding Confucian ideas, might best 
be introduced by returning momentarily 
to Pound’s “Digest of the Analects,” 
the most compact but complete prose 
summary of Confucius that he offers. 
I have reduced the poet’s digest in turn 
to twelve principles, retaining the order 
in which Pound presents them. The 
first is to admit ignorance (the ground 
of the scholar-poet’s quest). The second, 
to use correct terminology (Pound once 
thought of placing the ideograms zheng 
ming E% on the cover of the collected 
Cantos). The third is zhiik , moderation. 
The fourth and fifth are ren f and 
zhi ren 1A, in Pound’s version, ““Human- 
ity? is to love men”; “Knowledge? to 
know men” (2 Ath mem Ath )- 
sixth is timeliness (“the lord of a feudal 
kingdom shd not demand work of his 
people save at convenient and/or suitable 
time” RA ), 
applied in the Cantos. 

The seventh, eighth and ninth are 
included in the following quotation: 
“Duty in the home, deference among 
all men. Affection among all men and 
attachment in particular to persons of 
virtu (or virtue).” “‘Duty” here translates 
and combines xiao #and qi jia WR , 
the Confucian principles of filiality 
and order in the home (from which 
order elsewhere proceeds). “Deference” 
translates ti #, brotherly deference, but 
applies it outside the home as well. 
“Affection” repeats rent , benevolence, 
the central Confucian principle, and 


= virtuous emulate him). 


The. 


a principle broadly 


“attachment.... to persons of... virtue” 
translates & RA (when you see someone 
“Seek friends 
among equals” translates the principle 


WADE . The eleventh, “J am 
pro-Tcheou (in politics).... They ez- 
amined their predecessors” refers us 


to another passages in Confucius (HEH 
AR , BRB scR ! SCH ), which Pound then 
generalizes, “(The full text being: they 
examined the civilization and history 
of the Dynasties which preceded them),”’ 
thereby expounding his own method 
as well as that of Confucius and the 
Zhou dynasty before him. The twelfth 
principle consists of “The six words, 
and the six becloudings (ABA ), 
those things that suffer “without the 
love of learning,” or, in the anonymous 
translation that Pound uses, the love 
“of being benevolent” (£), “of learning” 
(41), “of being sincere” (f2), “of 
straightforwardness”’ (m ), “of boldness” 
(35 ), and “of firmness” (BM ). 

The “Digest,” as a summary of 
Confucian principles, is, like the Analects 
themselves, vivaciously unsystematic. 
Moreover, Pound is deliberately tenden- 
tious, drawing attention to his own aims 
and even seeking Confucius’ support 
for his current economic views. Principles 
absent or underemphasized include zhong 
a , loyalty, shu © , compassion, li # , the 
rites, the conduct of the gentleman, 
chiin zi £F, and the wang dao £3 , 
or governance of kings. 

Confucian principles omitted at one 
point in Pound’s work, however, are 
often introduced at another, a practice 
that should warn the student against 
attributing to the poet an incomplete 
knowledge of his subject. Thus in Canto 
XIII, published much earlier than the 
“Digest,” we already have passages 
bearing on the -governance of kings 
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{the prince represented as patron of 
learning and the arts), on the conduct 
of the gentleman, on the principle of 
loyalty (in examples drawn from the 
Masters own life). Having earlier 
introduced Italian Renaissance materials, 
Pound is in this canto at pains to 
distinguish the Confucian from the 
Christian view (Kung “said nothing of 
‘life after death”); in the canto that 
follows, XIV, he has Calvin in hell and 
Augustine “gazing toward the invisible.” 
The idyllic quality of the first Confucian 
canto may be classical; at any rate this 
“moral backbone” of the poem, as 
Pound termed it, deemphasizes the 
austerity of the Master’s ethical vision 
in order to emphasize its felicity. Though 
Pound’s exposition is remarkably 
complete, we might note the omission 
of such central concepts as ren {= and 
shu @ 


The first page of the canto translates. 


a passage from the Analects in which 
several disciples propose exemplary 
activities. When asked who is right, 
Confucius replies, 


“They have all answered correctly 
That is to say, each in his nature.” 


The last phrase paraphrases pound’s 
source Gr®=#Hikih eS N), in which 
Confucius says, more literally, that 
each speaks according to his goal or 
interest. Pound’s deliberate choice 
of “nature” here is significant, for in 
so translating he not only draws into 
his compass another Confucian principle 
(xing) but establishes one term of 
a polarity important in the poem. For 
Canto XLV, that chant in exorcism 
of usura, concludes with the bold-faced 
statement of its evil principle: “CONTRA 
NATURAM.” By a process of con- 


flation, then, the civilized oriental 
celebration of the natural is contrasted 
with the occidental perpetuation of 
the unnatural, a perversion which in 
Pound’s view extends from the misuse 
of money to all manner of “sin against 
nature.” 

One of the intervening cantos, from 
a group indexed as “Jefferson — Nuevo 
Mundo,” offers the first example of 
the western Confucian ruler. Canto 
XXXI opens with Jefferson writing to 
Washington on the subject of “water 
communication,’ specifically the need 
for a canal to connect the eastern and 
western United States. Pound probably 
has in mind here the analogous activity 
of Yu, the Xia dynasty emperor 
whose policy of flood control is legenda- 
ry. Pound next quotes Jefferson in 
correspondence with Thomas Paine 
instigator of the American Revolution. 
Jefferson speaks of the pamphleteer’s 
“wish to get a passage to this country / 
in a public vessel,” and assures him 
that arrangements have been made that 
will also “accomodate vou / with passage 
back.” Again we have a modern reprise 
of a legend, Paine’s outward voyage 
here in the service of principle, and 
his return, echoing those of Odysseus. 
In such a way the canto establishes two 
parallels with American experience, one 
Chinese, one Greek — all within the 
rubric of the governance of kings (or 
presidents). 

Cantos LII and LIII form a pair, the 
first devoted to the mythic world of 
ancient China as reflected principally 
in Lū Shih’s Spring and Autumn Annals 
( 2 RÆ% ), the second to the historical 
world of China from earliest times ‘to 
the death of Confucius. In his arrange- 
ment Pound places Canto XLV, “With 
Usura,” twelfth, thereby closing out 
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the first half of Selected Cantos; the 
thirteenth, Canto LH, is the first in 
which Pound himself assumes the voice 
of Chinese wisdom (“Know  then:” 
it opens). Canto LIII is, like most of 
the Chinese history cantos, a long-winded 
mélange of Confucian principles, mythic 
fragments and historical anecdotes. The 
early emperors are introduced in ideo- 
gram, as is the principle “MAKE IT 
NEW,” quoted from the inscription 
that appeared on the bathtub of the 
emperor Tang. Pound’s source, from 
which he takes the last four characters, 
reads RF, RA, AAS Gf you make 
something new today, make it new 
tomorrow, make it new every day). 

Canto LHI and the passage . that 
follows it, from Canto LXII, also form 
a pair, as Pound suggests in his index: 
“Chinese Cantos — John Adams.” Both 
concern the principle of wang dao +34 , 
LIII choosing its examples from early 
Chinese history, LXII, from early 
Republican history; both likewise concern 
the lives of active men of wisdom, LIH 
taking Confucius, LXI, -John Adams 
as exemplary. In the Chinese canto 
Pound punctuates his historical sketch 
and thumbnail biography with the ideo- 
grams Zhou fg (the name of the dynasty), 
Zhong Ni #PJe(another name for Con- 
fucius) and Zhou ® again. In this 
he may be reflecting a pattern in one 
of the Analects quoted above in the 
summary of the “Digest,” where Con- 
fucius’ words begin and end with the 
character Zhou Vl). Against this study of 
origins the poet, in Selected Cantos, 
directly juxtaposes “Mr. A,” our first 
“Confucian” president. Though Pound’s 
attitude is hardly reverential (“we may 
take it... he was the Prime snot in ALL 
American history”), he nonetheless dubs 
him “pater patriae,” a notion usually 


reserved for George Washington, and in 
praising his “fairness” (cp. zheng iE ), 
“honesty” (cp. cheng ® ), and “‘straight 
moving” (cp. zhi Œ ), refers to qualities all 
discussed in the Analects. 

The two examples Pound selected 
from the Pisan Cantos (Laughlin adds 
another passage) show the poet first 
recombining elements from his three 
principal traditions, then assimilating 
elements previously excluded. Canto 
LXXXI opens, “Zeus lies in Ceres’ bosom/ 
Taishan is attended of loves / under 
Cythera,” an image that searches Chinese 
tradition for a myth comparable in 
antiquity and religious power to those 
of archaic Greece, one it then enfolds 
within a Greek matrix. In direct juxta- 
position to his images of ancient religions 
Pound then quotes a modern Spaniard 
to the effect that Catholicism has lost 
its religious power. And yet a change 
in Pound’s’ exclusive mentality is 
imminent. With a reference to Kuan 
Yin RB, an early Chinese divinity 
who absorbed the boddhisattva avaloki- 
tesvara (“Light as the branch of 
Kuanon’’), Pound admits the Buddhist 
tradition. The canto concludes, in one 
of his few sympathetic references to 
the Old Testament, with a passage whose 
refrain, “Pul down vanity,” is now 
famous. Another Hebraic reference 
appears in the following polyglot passage 
from Canto LXXXIV: 


quand vos venetz al som de l'escalina 
780s gradations 
These are distinctions in clarity 
ming’8q these are distinctions 
John Adams, the Brothers Adam 
there is our norm of spirit 
our chung? ch 


The first four lines combine Christian, 
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classical and oriental sources in images 
of mystical attainment, ethical hierarchy 
and philosophical clarity (the ‘“‘ming? 
"H > derived from the Great Learning’s 
doctrine of clarity, “ Awe 7eHHHAw ,”’ 
where the last four characters may be 
translated, “in understanding of the 
clear virtue/nature,” the latter endowed 
from heavyen). The next three lines 
bring American, Hebrew (and by implica- 
-tion, Christian) materials into relation 
with Chinese doctrine, so that by a 
kind of modernized typology John 
Adams becomes the antitype of Confucius 
as well as the second Adam (Pound’s 
earlier encomium had said he “saved 
us’). Whereas earlier in the canto Pound 
had used three languages (Renaissance 
Latin, English and Chinese) in the phrase 
“humanitas (manhood) /or jén?” to 
indicate the interchangeability of 
principles, in this quotation he intends 
an intercultural ideogram whose “radi- 
cals? are drawn from all his major 
traditions. 

“Our general notion of Confucius,” 
he says in the Guide to Kulchur, “has 
perhaps failed to include a great sensi- 
bility.” The passage excerpted from 
Canto LXXXV begins “LING? Æ,” 
sensibility. “Our dynasty, Pound adds 
in the voice of I Yin ##, the Shang 
statesman, “came in because of a great 
sensibility.” Two western counterparts 
to this Confucian ruler, Elizabeth I 
of England and Cleopatra, make their 
appearances, the former translating Ovid 
(that guide to religion), the latter writing 
of currency (Pound’s gauge of civiliza- 
tion). The passage selected from Canto 
CVIII reintroduces “ELIZABETH,” 
transformed by Pound, after Renaissance 
precedent, 
“Angliae amor.” The name of the 
Elizabethan jurist Coke is juxtaposed 


into a principle of love, — 


in a later line with the “Iong Ching” 
Me , thereby connecting English law 
with the Confucian classics. The passage 
flickers to a close with another allusion 
to the Emperor Yu. In Canto XCV 
Pound then frames the words of Con- 
fucius with two lines in his late mystical 
mode: : 


That the crystal wave mount to flood surge 


TH chin* 
gz hu! 
E jin 


The light there almost solid. 


The theme of flux, frequently expressed 
through water imagery, gives way at 
this moment of luminous stability, to 
the theme of permanence, expressed 
as. light passing water-like beyond the 
bounds of its nature. The Chinese 
reproduces the words with which 
Confucius closes his prescriptions: if 
you follow such-and-such a principle, 
you will be “quite close to benevolence.” 
By situating the words in the context 
of religious vision Pound characterizes 


‘Confucian wisdom as a state of beatitude. 


“LOVE,” the first word of the Canto, 
we might then reread as Pound’s transla- 
tion of rent, which, along with amor 
forms another triad. : 
His quotation from the Zhong yong 
here, unlike the earlier citation of 
single characters, represents a kind of 
ventriloquism in which Pound assumes 
Confucius’ voice. In lines that follow 
upon the passage quoted he then himself 
begins to write Chinese: 
— ib 


A jén? 


Using the simplest characters in the 
language, those for the cardinal “one” 
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and for ‘man,’ he composes a phrase 
that initiates a new theme, picked up 
in Canto XCIX, “The whole tribe is 
from one man’s body,” though also 
contradicted in the statement, ‘This 
is not a work of fiction / nor yet of 
one man” (which incidentally clarifies 
the difficulty of placing Cantos in 
the tradition of single-author, fictive 
poems). Having assumed many personae 
in the course of his work, the last mask 
Pound adopts is that of Confucius, 
whose philosophy he now compounds 
in a final moral essay on the subject. 
His treatment here is both more primitive 
and more practical, more encyclopedic 
and more conversational than his earlier 
efforts in prose and verse. Two ideo- 
grams, zhaoj3k, omen, and en, grace 
or gratitude, disembodied from their 
contexts, reflect Pound’s concern with 
the ‘religious backgrounds of Confucian 
thought (omens precede political 
disaster, gratitude underlies the principle 
of filiality). The poet lists many prin- 
ciples, including “the 9 arts” 7L.@i . “the 
six kinds of action” A% , and the four 
duan $ : ren, i, li, and zhi t RE. 
Many other principles are reiterated; 
some are mentioned for the first time. 


Among the latter perhaps the most 
important is shu#, compassion, which 
Pound now calls “tree’s root and water- 
spring.” Having thoroughly assimilated 
Confucius, the voice of the canto 


‘combines the oriental and the occidental. 


“The basis is man / ... but the four 
TUAN / are from nature,” it says, thereby 
conveying both the assurance. of Con- 
fucian doctrine and the uncertainty of 
Greek dualism. Pound speaks for the 
Master but also improvises his own 
Confucian dicta. The canto ends with 
the poet’s organic metaphor, one that 


= has its origin in the language of tradition: 


“The fu jen [A , the man rich in 
wisdom] receives heaven, earth, middle 
/ and grows.” 

Having completed his final statement 
of Confucian principle, Pound drops 
the subject to pursue other interests, 
turning to the European Dark Ages, 
the development of English law, and 
other matters. In so doing he reasserts 
his identity as Odyssean intelligence, 
though gathering perhaps within that 
persona, especially in the long silence 
of his last years, the figure of the Sage 
whose teaching has not been accepted. 
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-- Humanism and Science Education“ 


Yang Liang-kung 
BIER) 


What is humanism? F ollowing are — 


some definitions of -this complicated 
term: “... Humanism, from an old 
Roman word (humanitas) meaning culture, 
and this term camé to be applied to the 
new studies in all lands.” (Ellwood P. 


Cubberley, -The History of Education. | 


Chapter 10, p. 256). 
“Since this kind of learning. and 
training is for humans, our ancestors 


called this humanism. In other words, . 


the search for all activities is applied to 
human beings.” (Paul Monroe, History 
of Education. Chapter 5, p. 370). 

-. “Humanism usually means the kind 
_of philosophy which emphasizes human 
dignity, interests or the importance of 
human beings in the’ order of the 
universe.” Chapter V (Good, Dictionary 
of Education, p. 274). 


“Any system of thought or action . 


which is concerned with merely human 
interests, or with those of the human 
race in. general.” (The Shorter Oxford 
Dictionary, p.93). 
“Any system or mode of thought or 
action in which human interests, and 
dignity are taken to be of primary 
importance.” (The Random House 
Dictionary of English Language, p. 963). 
However, Meng-ling Chiang Fe p 


‘cardinal virtues, 
‘exploitable, and enrichment of human 
interests.” - 


~ education. 


gives a most appropiate definition of 
humanism in terms of the words from 
Tso Chuan EÑ : “Cultivations of 
exploitation of the 


This is cited in Chiang’s 
The: Evolution of Sino-Western Culture 
and the Formation of Contemporary 
Thoughts H 7a x 4h ES BE 
ik . He says, “Humanism is a man-centered 
culture, i.e. ‘cultivation of cardinal 
virtues, exploitation of the exploitable 
and enrichment of human interests.’ 
Humanism is based on the primary 
desire to use all human knowledge 
concerning institutions, systems, morals, 
fine arts, music, and handicraft, etc. 

For the purpose of enhancing human 
life in ancient Greece, there were many 
scientific observations and speculations 
which laid a good foundation for science 
Thales (636-546 B.C.), 
Xenophanes (628-507 B.C.), Aneximenes 
(557-504 B.C.), Heraclitus (500 B.C.), 
Empedocles (460-361 B.C.), and Aristotle 
(380-322 B.C.) all offered keen observa- 
tions of materials. Thales believes water 
is the essence of all lives, while Anexi- 
menes thinks. it is air that makes up life; 
Heraclitus says it is fire, and Empedocles 
fire and heat and all imperishable powers. 
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But Aristotle concludes that it is earth, 
water, air, fire and ether — the five 
essences, that form the universe. 

In ancient China, there was a similar 
theory called the Five Elements: metal, 
wood, water, fire and earth. Hence 
some people assume that the Chinese 
theory of the “Five Elements” is derived 
from ancient Greece. But this assertion 
is arbitrary and unbelievable. The 
Book of History {9% says, ‘“‘water 
and fire are man’s drink; metal and wood 
man’s labor, and earth the origin of 
everything. Five Elements mean five 
kinds of material for daily use.” Thus 
we see Aristotle’s discovery of five 
essences and the Chinese Five Elements 
are for human use. 

The heyday of Greek scientific 
studies starting from the third to fourth 
centuries B.C. was the time when 
Alexandria succeeded Athens as the 
academic center of the world. During 
the period, Euclid (323-283 B.C.) made 
great achievements in geometry; Archi- 
medes (270-212 B.C.) in dynamics; 
Hipparchus (160-125 B.C.) in astronomy; 
and Henophilus (335-280 B.C.) and 
Frasistrotus (280 B.C.) in medical 
anatomy. 

In the history of Chinese scientific 
studies, the development of astrology 
and medicine was far ahead of Greece. 
Ancient China was an agricultural society 
and because of the people’s concerns 
over human life, skills in farming and 
medicine developed very quickly. In 
addition, owing to its importance to 
agriculture, hydraulics was also studied 
long ago. Early in the Chou Dynasty, 
soil science, zoology and botany rose. 
This is partly due to the practicality 
of the nation’s character. 

`- .However, the Romans were not 
interested in theoretical studies or scienti- 


fic speculations. But their knowledge 
of agriculture and their handicraft were 
well-known, and since the Middle Ages, 
monks were everywhere in . Western 
Europe. 

In ancient China, all sorts of books 
were burnt and Confucian scholars were 
buried alive but books on medicine, 
divination, and farming were permitted 
to remain because they had nothing 
to do with political thoughts. This 
happened in the Ch'in Dynasty but just 
because of the emperor’s bill of dispensa- 
tion, it was made possible for the 
scientific heritage to be handed down 
to subsequent generations. 

In the Middle Ages (5th-13th 
centuries), all of Europe came under 
the influence of Christianity and the 
contemporary trend of thought was 
god-centered. People did not believe 
in reason or exploration; moreover, 
they considered science a kind of black 
magic and condemned it. They believed 
that- the only science which was worth 
studying was theology. 

China, at this time, however, was 
in the prime of her scientific achieve- 
ments: the improvement of astrology, 
the system of calendar-determining and 
the studies of medicine made great 
progress. The scientists listed on Later 
Han History WS such as Yang Hou 
$E , Hsiang K’ai HE , Liu Yu AR , 
Jen Wensun f£3%3% and Liao Chiao 
Ek were experts in astrology and 
astronomy. Chang Heng’s 48 # invention 
of the armillary sphere adds a new page 
to the history of science in the Han 
Dynasty. According to historical writings, 
anesthetic was used in surgery early in 
the Han Dynasty. A Chinese physician 
Chang Chih’s 5274 method of pulsation 
prescription was passed on to later 
physicians. In the period of the Three 
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Kingdoms =B§ , knowledge of geogra- 
phy fourished. P’ei Hsiu #4% was 
the greatest map-maker then. Apart 
from this, there were broad studies in 
plants and minerals. 

Although science in the Tang 
Dynasty was not so greatly developed 
as that during the Sung Dynasty, there 
was a monk who was able to give a 
precise count of the days in a year. 
In the Sung Dynasty, besides the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, biological science 
was developed and vaccination was 
invented. And in the same dynasty, 
there appeared several great mathema- 
ticians such as Chin Chiu-shao, Æ 7.88 Li 
Chih 476 and Yang Chuen $#$ , etc. 

When Europe was in the Renaissance, 
scientific studies were revived. This 
is due to some humanist scholars who 
were studying classical literature and 
trying to restore the. free life people 
used to lead in ancient days. Their 


work was not as highly valued for their | 


discoveries of ancient languages as for 
their scientific attitudes toward learning. 
Their work was to explore, to collect, 
to compare and contrast, to doubt, to 
deduce, to criticize, to edit, to verify 
and to revise. This attitude was exactly 
the same as that used in contemporary 
scientific studies. 

Contemporary studies in science be- 
gan in the sixteenth century. In 1543, 
a Polish astrologist Nicholos Copernicus 
(1473-1543), overturned Ptolemy’s theory 
by his new doctrine that the earth re- 
volves around the sun, and set a milestone 
for modern thought and scientific studies. 
Francis Bacon (1561-1626) expounded 
the inductive method and led a revolution 
in science. Unfortunately, between 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
education in all European universities 
was dominated by theology and new 


science was not welcomed. Thus all 
the leading scientists were ostracized 
from universities. . It is not until the 
nineteenth century that scientific educa- 
tion was fostered in the Western world. 
All the progressive countries such as 
England, Germany, France, and the 
United States added scientific courses 
in their universities and high schools. 
Universities became the centers of scienti- 
fic progress and studies. Inevitably, there 
were conflicts between the conservative 
supporters of classical education and 
science revolutionaries. In the middle 
of the nineteeth century, these conflicts 
were most severe. - The people: who 
supported new scientific studies asserted - 
that the studies of the classics was not — 
a good preparation for the -spiritual 
life of human beings. . In 1859, Herbert 
Spencer, an English scholar, announced 
a thesis called “What Knowledge is of 
Most Worth.” He held to his belief 
that the purpose of education was to 
prepare for a complete life. He thought 
scientific knowledge was always the 
most useful among all kinds. Likewise, 
E.P. Cubberley wrote in his History of 
Education, explaining that the movement 
of scientific studies has the same in- 
clination as individualism in the early 
nineteenth century and is compatible 
with the enrichment of individual and 
State interests. 

In the Tang Dynasty in China (7th- 
10th centuries), there were built all 
kinds of science schools, and medicine 
was the most popular subject. Besides 
those in the capital, there were medical 
colleges everywhere. Consequently, med- 
icine achieved considerable development 
in both quantity and quality. Medicine 
at that time was divided into four 
sections: medicine, acupuncture, massage 
and curse-confinement. 


Above is a general description of 
. Western and Chinese scientific studies 
and educational facilities. Since ancient 
days, despite the changes in the 
process, the purpose of the so-called 
scientific studies and the educational 
facilities is to promote human welfare, 
and to make progress by the light of 
humanistic thought. . For example, the 
Chinese doctrine of the Five Elements 
received attention because it was useful 
to everyone. 


China and ancient Greece because they 


. are concerned with human welfare. 


As for ‘scientific education in the 
_ Tang Dynasty (10 A.D.), there were 


institutions of medicine in many: places. . 


In ‘Europe it was not until the nine- 
teenth century when teaching of science 
became popular in universities and high 
schools. All of this is exactly an illustra- 
‘tion of Spencer’s idea that scientific 
knowledge is the most useful preparation 
for one’s life. ` l 

. Concerning the beginning of con- 
temporary technological education, the 
countries: which started to notice the 


importance of technology were- France, ' 


Germany and the United States. Taking 
advantage of their Roman: heritage, the 
Frenchmen built highways, bridges, 
_ professional schools, etc. After the 


Revolution, they built different kinds ` 
‘ and advanced © 


of military-medical 
technological schools. In 1799, Germany 
established some trade schools which 
later became technological universities of 
very high significance. In 1802, -the 
West 
founded in the United States. Before 


the middle of the nineteenth century,’ 


technological education developed very 
slowly, but later on, along with the 
progress of science, it began to pick 


Besides, astrology and 
medical studies rose quickly in ancient. 


Point ` Military “Academy was 
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up speed. All the major countries sought 
to develop technological education and 
this brought plenty of practical benefits . 
to human beings: the increase in 
production, saving of labor, decrease 


in death rate, extension of life span, 


and social welfare. | 

In the last seventy years, the develop- 
ment of .science and technology ` has- 
reached a climax. Man’s exploration 
of nature has reached the depth of space; 
and by ‘the use of machinery and 
mathematics, man can discover a nucleus 
which is but one-billionth meter in 
diameter. Nowadays, scientific and ` 
technological progress has certainly 


achieved one of the ideals of Chinese 


philosophy but further research is still 

needed. — | 
However, when scientific technology 

reaches a point of extremity, it usually 


loses sight of its primary aim and mistakes 


the means for the end itself. Over- 
emphasis on technology resulting from 


' the. extreme preoccupation of technologi- 


cal education makes people indifferent. 
to their aims. . They pay attention only 
to technological knowledge and think © 
it represents the final value. They regard © 


| the end- as their shief concern and 


restlessly seek it. As for moral values, 
they do not care at ali. Their indifference 


and ignorance may not. help human 


welfare but bring.them more disasters. 
and ruins instead. The arms race is a 
good illustration. 

_ According to one research report, 
the whole world is expending over four 
thousand billion U.S. dollars on arms 
per year and the size of standing armies. 


is more than twenty three million. And 


these two figures are increasing every day! 

According to another report, the 
money the whole world spend on arms 
is one. million U.S. dollars per minute. 
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The report called “Miltary and Social 
Expenditure” mentioned above also pre- 
sents a comparative report: 
of manufacturing a new intercontinental 
missile is enough to feed fifty milion 
undernourished children in the developing 
countries and to build 65,000 health 
centers and 314,000 elementary schools. 
These surprising figures signify a human 
tragedy. Although the arms race has 
just started, it could probably mean 
the extermination of human beings. 

Apart from the threat of war, arms 
race is causing damages to natural 
ecology, environmental pollution, and 


deterioration of morality. This shows 
that the excesses of technological 
development betrays the humanistic 


purpose of serving people and their 
welfare interests. 

Russell once said: “The power 
of science should be used by a clever 
mind. ... The aim of scientific technolo- 
gy is to enrich human life. P.A. Sorokin, 
a sociologist, wrote in his Reconstruction 
of Humanism: Scientists should control 


themselves in order not to make any ` 


destructive discoveries and inventions 
that are harmful to human life; otherwise, 
they should be condemned as murderers 
or destroyers. Likewise, politicians 
should control themselves in order not 
to abuse scientific technology to establish 


their personal power and suppress their 


enemies. 
Nowadays, most of the humanist 
scientists like Alima Sergent, Jean 


Fannestie and George Waill advocate 
that we should restore man’s confidence. 
They emphasize the concept of making 
scientific education a man-centered 
education and technology humanistic in 
order to develop “technological hu- 
manism.”’ 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen maintained that 


the price. 


China should develop science and 
education in order to be on the same 
level as the Western countries, but, on 
the other hand, we should preserve our 


“four anchors and eight virtues,” ie. 


the Chinese moral foundations of society. 
Our late President Chiang Kai-shek 
advised us to foster “ethics, democracy 
and science.” Nonetheless, they both 
advocated science and education in the 
traditional humanistic sense. 

From the foregoing, we conclude 
that both in China and in the Western 
world, all ‘great thinkers believe that 
scientific education should be humanistic 
in order to bring benefits to human 
beings. In short, human welfare and 
human dignity should be regarded as 
the final goals of scientific education. 


-We have learned what the process and 


trends of historical changes in scientific 
education have meant. Since ancient 
times, man has been working continuous- 
ly in science to improve life. His apparent 
and proper aim is doubtlessly to “culti- 
vate virtues, exploit the exploitable and 
bring benefits to human . life,” i.e., to 
match with humanism. But early in 
the eighth and ninth centuries, there 
already was development from scientific 
studies to scientific education in China; 
whereas the Western world was still so 
tightly restrained by religion that there 
was almost no development of science 
until the eighteenth century. 
Surprisingly enough, however, science © 
in the Western world has developed 
so rapidly and so well that the Oriental 


‘world has been left way behind. Up 


to now, science is no longer directed 
by humanism and man’s anguish about 
disasters has grown. In practice, science 
itself is an objective exploration of all 
things in existence with a view to new 
discoveries and new inventions. Its 
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positive and negative values depend on 
how people use it. When people use it 
for the sake of human welfare, certainly 
we will be benefited; but if people use 
it for the sake of destruction, we will 
all suffer for it. Unfortunately, science 


today has come to the brink of man’s 
self-destruction. Unless we are willing 
to destroy ourselves, we should expound 
humanism in a positive way in order to 
bring those wild men back to their proper 
way. 


Religiousness in Classical Confucianism: 
A Comparative Analysis 


Roger T. Ames 


Social scientists are wont to compare 
the development of a cultural tradition 
to the maturation of a person. Although 
as a human being, the particular person 
shares many qualities with other people, 
he has certain basic character traits 
that are the source of his own uniqueness 
and integrity. These basic character 
traits emerge at an early age, and much 
of his later development can be explained 
as the interaction. between these unique 
traits and his shifting circumstances. 
Just as this set of character traits 
constitutes the continuity of a particular 
person, so a set of unchallenged pre- 
suppositions constitutes the continuity 
of a cultural tradition. 

Within any specific cultural corridor, 
the basic presuppositions which define 
it are difficult to detect and analyze 
precisely because they are the constant 
factors underlying the diversity and 
richness of cultural difference. These 
presuppositions are a cultural ‘‘common 
denominator ’: an obvious, even 
unconscious starting point which makes 
communication and even disagreement 
among rival positions within a culture 
possible. In China, for example, even 


given the obvious disparities existing 
among Confucianism, Taoism nd . 
Buddhism, the fact that there has been 
a continuous dialog and interpenetration 
among them which has rendered all 
of them composite testifies to a shared 
conceptual ground at a level more funda- 
mental than their differences. In Chinese, 


` there is an expression: 


ARR » 
ESR AE EIL ch o 


One cannot know the true face of 
Mt. Lu simply because he is standing 
on it, 


That is, it is only by removing ourselves 
from our own cultural context and 
examining its ‘“‘true face’ from the 
perspective of an alternative culture 
that we can register these unannounced 
presuppositions. This, in short, is the 
important contribution of the “com- 
parative” disciplines. It is not, however, 
without its dangers. Comparative research 
done without due attention to one’s 
own assumptions can be insidious and 
impoverishing — a source of the most 
fundamental distortions. 

In this paper, I engage a comparative 
methodology to pursue the meaning 
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of “‘religiousness” in the classical Chinese 
tradition. - In doing so, I begin by 
attempting to define tien X , frequently 
rendered “Heaven,” in the early Con- 
fucian tradition. With a reconstruction 
of tien in hand, I move to articulate 
fundamental disparities which distinguish 
this concept from the Judeo-Christian 
notion of deity. I then suggest tentatively 
ways in which these differences may 
“have important ramifications for the 


meaning of “‘religiousness” in the classical. 


Confucian tradition. 
_A. Etymology 


The | etymology of the character, 


tien, is the subject of some speculation. 
Karlgren represents the popular inter- 
pretation, suggesting that tien is an 
ideograph of an anthropomorphic deity: 
human being writ large A second 
theory suggests that it is a combination 
of the character for “great (ta A ),” 
itself a drawing of a mature human 
being, and a square representing the 
firmament over his head. The Shuo-wen 
dictionary, associating tien with tien 
wi. “the top of the head,” defines it 
as “the highest or supreme (chih kao 
wu shang 35 L)” It interprets the 
graph as being composed of the comina- 
tion of “one (yi — )” and “great (ta 
K ),”’ leading some commentators to 
suggest that it is a hui-yi-tzu (@ MF) 
in which both’ components contribute 
` to its meaning. It is significant that the 
Shuo-wen here defines the graph for 
tien as a conflation of ‘‘one’’ and 
‘great? = “the one great.” In the Lao 
Tzu; the tao 3 is described in the 
following way:? 


BARA » BFS) BRZAAK o 
EDR 9 oo | 
I do not know its name; 
Constrained, I would style it “tao,’’ 


And if forced to assign it a name, 
I would call it “great (ta A ).”° 
“Great” means ‘‘passing (shih Of )”. ... 


Further, the tao in Lao Tzu is also 
frequently referred to as “the one”? 
A remote correspondence can be re- 
gistered between this description of 
the Zao Tzu’s tao and the representation » 
of tien in the Analects. First, Confucius 


remarks that:* 


Only ¢ Ten is really great (ta)... 


On another occasion where Confucius 
seems to wax  uncharacteristically 
cosmological, he describes the cadence 


“Of existence in the same language that 


the Lao Tzu passage above uses to 
describe the tao:* 


MAMHR | TEER o 


So it passes (shih & ), 

never ceasing day or night. 
Another important congruency lies in 
the fact that Lao Tzu’s tao and Confucius’ 
tien are both psycho-physical concepts, 
requiring both consciousness and 
physicality for their explanation. Perhaps 
the most immediately identifiable 
congruency between these two terminolo- 
gies, however, is their frequent association 
with the generation and nurturing of 
the world, captured in their function 
of sheng Æ: “to give birth to and 
grow.” ô 

The fact that these several theories 

concerning the etymology of tien lend 
themselves to an interpretation of this 
character as both an anthropomorphic 


deity and as a general, non-personal 


process has exacerbated a debate that 
has been waged around this character 
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by interpreters of the Chinese classics, 
especially since the impact of Christianity. 
Is tien properly conceived as ‘a Judeo- 


Christian-like personal deity, or is it 


a non-personal force? 

This controversy has not -been 
restricted to the see-saw between the 
early Christian apologists seeking both 
corroboration and its attendant foothold 
in the Chinese world, and the more 
recent “objective” response of unbiased 
scholarship. Some of China’s own 
scholars, at some safe distance from 
this Christianity-inspired debate, have 
entered the ring on one side or the other 
of this 
force” distinction. The most’ persuasive 
of these, recognizing a profound dif- 


ference between Chinese and Western . 


religious presuppositions, argue that tien 


must be distinguished from the concept: 


of anthropomorphic deity. Hsti Fu-kuan, 


for examples, states: 7 


What Confucius calls tien ming, tien 
tao or tien, expressed most simply, 
refers in fact to the moral transcenden- 
tal nature.. It is because it. is trans- 
_cendental that it' can be universal and 
enternal. . The “knowing? of 
Confucius’ “at fifty I knew t’ien ming’ 
is the “knowing” of verification. From 
the time that “at fifteen I set my- 
heart on learning” and continuously 
‘learned and . achieved,” through the 
“accumulation. of experience and 
actualization, he verified the trans- 
cendental nature of morality.... It 
is only because Confucius in his own 
life verified tien ming (which in fact 
is to verify the- transcendent nature 
of morality). and felt the connection 
between fien ming and his own ming 
that be could say things such as “‘t’len 
gives birth to- the te in me’’ and ‘if 
Vien is not going to discard this culture, 
what can Huan T’ui do to me!” ..: 
The tien in Confucius’ .mind was 
simply the recognition of the existence 


“personal deity’’/“non-personal 


of a cosmic life or principle from the 
phenomenon that “the four seasons 

- move in it and the myriad things are 
born and grow in it.” Since he never 
went further in terms of metaphysical 
speculation, he certainly never con- 
sidered this to be the’ existence of 
an anthropomorphic god. 


In our present world, adequate 


translation and interpretation’ certainly 


demands that the important differences 
between t’ien and Western conceptions _ 
of deity be established. We shall argue, 
however, that although these differences 
do exist, to focus the debate on the issue 


of “personal deity” versus “‘non-personal 
force” 
‘and significant distinction. 


is to miss a far more fundamental 
We shall 


contend that classical Chinese and 


: Western notions of deity part company 


over the issue of transcendence, and 
that anthropomorphism is at best a 
side-issue if not the proverbial “red. 
herring.” To make our argument, we 
must back up and summarize what is 
known of the historical origins and 
development of tien prior to its ap- 
pearance in those documents most closely 
associated with Confucius. 


B. The 
tien K 


An analysis’ of extant historical - 
records reveals that. there are several 
important alterations in the concept 


Historical — Development of 


of deity during the formative period 


of Chinese civilization. Archaeological 
evidence on the oracle bones and bronzes 


- would indicate that the Shang: people 


did not invest religious, significance in. 
the concept of tien. Rather, their . 


‘religious life and. observances — at least 


those of the royal house — were centered ' 
on tiẸ, or shang ti Li, a concept | 
associated with ancestor worship and 
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divination. The line between ancestral 
spirit and non-human deity in this tradit 
tion is very obscure. Shang-ti was cast 
as an anthropomorphic, personal deity 
ruling over the human and natural worlds 
in a manner analogous to the earthly 
ruler. He could and would intervene in 
human affairs with regularity and with 
decision. Whether shang-ti was of human 
or non-human origin, the fact that 
deceased rulers, also accorded the title, 
ti, would join the realm of the spirits, 
encouraged the perception of deity 
as an intimate and personal extension 
of the known world which, with similar 
structures and conditions, operates in 
much the same manner as human society. 
The realm of ti was construed as a living, 
functioning aspect of this world, provid- 
ing the human community with an 
additional dimension of context and 
meaning. The prominence of divination 
in the religious observances of the Shang 


would indicate a firmly established 


belief in the capacity of the ancestors 
to continue to exert influence over 
events in this world. 

T’ien seems to have had some religious 
significance for the Chou people who 
conquered the Shang at the end of the 
second millenium B.C. Given that the 
Chou was a federation of militant, semt 
nomadic border tribes prior to their 
conquest of .Shang, there is no written 
basis for determining whether or not, 
or to what extent, tien was conceived 
of as a personal deity. The fact that 
tien also means “sky might suggest 
that in this prehistorical period, it .was 
seen aS a nonpersonal unifying force 
of considerable dimensions with some 
distance from the human world. This 
conjecture is reinforced by the fact that 
in the philosophical corpus of Chou, 
there is a marked albeit gradual separation 


of tien and the Shang personal deity, 
shang-ti, with which it was identified 
in the initial period. This process of 
depersonalizing. t’ien reaches its resolution 
in the late Warring States period where 
tien for the Taoists and for Hsin Tzu is a 
designation for the regular pattern dis- 
cernible in the unfolding process of exist- 
ence, a pattern devoid of anthropomor- 
phic associations. In H. Wilhelm’s study 
of the J Ching, he suggests that ti and t’ien 
reflect differing degrees of ‘‘concrete- 
ness.” Although in the classical texts they 
are used almost interchangeably, ® 


. at the time when the Book of 
Changes originated the use of the 
word fen preponderated. In those 
passages, however, where something 
very concrete is to be expressed about 
God, f/f is used, as, for example, in 
the statement that God battles in the 
sign of the creative. 


Still, whether this tendency to read 
tien as a non-perscnal force is to be 
properly construed as the resurrection 
of the original Chou idea can only be 
a matter of speculation. 

With the Chou domination of the 
Shang, there is ample documentation 
of a concerted effort on the part of the 
culturally inferior Chou rulers to identify 
their indigenous notion of tìïen with 
the more personal deity of their sophisti- 
cated Shang subjects. Ten is frequently 
used interchangeably with shang-ti in 
parts of the Book of Documents and the 
Book of Songs. There is no reason to 
believe that prior to this identification 
of tien with shang-ti that tien, like 


ti, was perceived as a dimension populated 


by human ancestors. In this context, 
we might speculate that the description 
of the Chou ruler as ‘“‘son of tien (tien 
tzu KF Y” mandated to power by 
his ruling “father” was in imitation of 
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the personal and familial relationship 
of shang-ti to the royal house of Shang. 
Whatever the original contours of the 
Chou tien might have been, it assumed 
indisputable anthropomorphic character. 
istics during this Western Chou period, 
being described in the literature as 
rewarding and punishing at will, and 
exercising itself generally in ways 
associable with a rather malicious human 
ruler. Whereas the impact of the Chou 
in this conflation of tien and shang-ti 
would seem to have had the effect of 
elevating the status of the ancestor-like 
deity, shang-ti, to a higher level as some 
primeval cosmic force, the influence 
of Shang seems to have been to contribute 
to the personalization and anthropomor- 
phization of t ten. 

Now, most significant in what we 
know about the development of deity 
in this early period is that, although 
there is an unmistakable anthropomorphic 
content, neither shang-ti nor. tien is 
ever presented as a transcendent deity. 
It is this distinction between Western 
transcendent deity.. and . Chinese im- 
manental deity in ‘the emergence and 
development of. their respective traditions 
that has had an inestimable weight in 
determining the categories and conceptual 
structure that has served to define them. 


C. Transcendence as a Distinguishing 
Presupposition in Western Cosmogony 


In the cosmogonically-oriented West- 
ern tradition, the notion of transcendent 
principle in its various guises has been 
posited in answer to the fundamental 
question of change — birth, life and 
death. Its most influential form, of 
course, has been that of the Judeo- 
Christian deity. The function of this 
concept is to explain the perceived 
continuity and order in the flux of 


i li 


existence. As such, it is a permanent, 
unchanging principle anterior: to and 
independent of the world which im- 
perfectiy instantiates it. It is the creative 
source from ;whence the cosmos is 
generated and from which the cosmos 
derives its meaning, value and purpose. 
Because it has created the cosmos from 
nothing, the cosmos is entirely dependent 
upon it for its existence and its explana- 
tion. Conversely, however, it exists 
utterly independent of its creature as 
a non-created and self-sufficient order 
of being. In terms of order and value, 
it stands as a measure against which its 
impermanent reflections can be assayed 
and appraised. Something is “good,” 
or “‘true,” or “beautiful? by virtue of 
its proximity to God. 

This explanation for the birth and 


ordering of the cosmos has been largely 


responsible for establishing an unbreach- 
able separation between the creator 
and his creature. Even man, created 
in God’s image, can never bridge the 
gap to become one with God. In fact, 
given that they are two discontinuous 
orders of being with incommensurable 
characteristics, far from there being the 
possibility of merger and fusion between 
the two, a major task of this tradition 
has been the heroic although always 
inadequate attempt to explain their 
interaction. 

The ramifications of this absolute 
separation between the worlds of per- 
manence and impermanence are both 
pervasive and insistent. Such a separation, 
positing some unchanging ground for 
our -world of change, gives rise to a 
“substance? or “essentialist” view of 
existence. The finality of this separation 
has sponsored the dualisms that have 
persisted as the major categories in 
Western attempts to organize existence: 
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reality/appearance, supernatural/natural, 
form/matter, universal/particular, know- 
ledge/opinion, life/death, beginning/end, 
psyche/soma, self/other, agent/act, theory 
/praxis, reason/experience, etc. A world 
of essentially discontinuous existents is 
characterized by extrinsic, causal re- 
lationships modelled after the active, 
determining power of the creator on 
its creature. Existence. is perceived as 


linear in which a world of “things” 


is created from nothing, exists, and 
then is dissolved, all the while being 
sustained by the meaning, value and 
purpose of the transcendent principle. 
Because the templates for these existents 
always precede their coming into being, 
their birth, development and completion 
can be described in logical, quantitative 
terms as acts of closure satisfied by 
an uninterrupted and necessary chain 
of causes and effects holding jurisdiction 
over both fact and value. 

This assumption in the Western 
tradition that there is a transcendent, 
absolute order organizing the cosmos 
establishes the ground for the. assertion 
that reason is the legitimate vehicle 
for achieving knowledge. As such, reason 
is man’s counterpart to the necessary 
order that structures the chaos of change. 
On this basis, man can reason his way 
to the apprehension of God. Further, 
since all experience in the sensible world 
is characterized by impermanence, the 
project of knowing requires a conscious 
disengagement from the physical world 
and an ascent to a realm of enduring 
intelligibles 
phenomenon of change. . 

Since reality resides in the enduring 
permanence of the creative source, 
this source and the order and value which 
it represents is the proper object of 
knowledge. Given its inherent self- 


uncontaminated by the. 


sufficiency, knowing it is always contem- 


plative and passive — non-contributive 
theoria. To know is simply to “re 
cognize’” what truly is — it does not 
entail any “doing? or “making? on 
the part of the knower. For Western 
man, then, this construal of reality 
as permanent being establishes an un- 
breachable distance between idea and 
action, between theory and practice, 
between reason and experience. 


D.. A Clarification of Confucius’ Con- 
ception of tien K 


The Confucian conception of tien 
compares and contrasts with the Western 
notion of a pre-existing transcendent 
deity in several important ways. The 
major overlap lies in that, in the Analects 
at least, tien is unquestionably anthro- 
pomorphic. Above we have observed 
that there is a gradual yet clearly 
discernable depersonalization of tien 
from its identification with the anthro- 
pomorphic deity, shang-ti, in the early 
Chou to its delineation as a principle 
of natural regularity and order in several 
philosophers of the late Chou. Although 
Confucius stands midway in this process 
and is unmistakably human-centered, 
there can be little doubt that his con- 
ception of tien retains a residue of 
anthropomorphism evident in f'len’s 
capacity for conscious intervention in 
human affairs. Confucius’ perception 
of himself as fulfilling a divine mission 
in transmitting his cultural legacy is 
proof enough (9/5):? 


FHP > A: PERR MAES 
? KZREN > REAR Pex 
th o KZREN” EAR mF I J 


When Confucius was surrounded in 
K’uang, he said, “Since King Wen has 
already passed away, does not culture 
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thus reside here? If fen is going 
to destroy this culture, those who 
follow us will not be able to participate 
in it. If tien is not going to destroy 
it, what can the people of K’uang do 
to me!” 


T’ien is variously described as a maker 
of sages? ik ZK Eand as the 
determiner of social status and wealth 
BHĦHAÆK.! Tien is a power that has 
the capacity to understand human beings 
beet HEE? 12 and since it cannot 
be deceived by us 36K? MASH 2 13 
we do well to treat it with appropriate 
respect ETF. . 42K@.* In fact (3/13): 


WEAR » ATE ° 


Where one offends against f'ien, he 
has nothing to which to pray. 


Beyond these specifically anthropomor- 
phic characterizations, f'ien is further 
described as the source of all phenomena 
and processes of natural change (17/19): 


FA: RAAR] MRTE 

> ABA Ro RAER! J 

... Confucius said, “What does tien 
have to say? And yet the four seasons 
turn and the myriad things are born 
and grow within it. And what does 
tien have to say?” 


The portrait of tien that emerges 
from our analysis of relevant passages 
in the Analects is clearly that of a 
conscious, purposeful, anthropomorphic 
deity. But any commonality this might 
have with the Judeo-Christian conception 
of deity pales when measured against 
the profound differences. And these 
differences center on the contrast be- 
tween the Judeo-Christian deity as the 
transcendent dimension of a two-world 
theory, and tien as an immanent 
dimension of a one-world theory. Stated 


another way, the contrast lies in the 
separation of God and man in the Western 
tradition, as against the unity of tien 
and man in the classical Chinese tradition. 
A further important consideration co- 
rollary to this disparity is the fact that 
the conception of “person” entailed 
by the seemingly common characteriza- 
tion as “personal” or “anthropomorphic’”’ 
is significantly different. As we shall 
see, these differences have important 
consequences for what constitutes 
“religiousness”’ in the two traditions. 

Above we have highlighted the 
cosmogonic commitment of the classical 
Western tradition: deity, in the genesis 
of the phenomenal world, is a creator 
independent of and pre-existing his 
creature. By contrast, the absence of 
cosmogonic theories is a frequently 
advertised feature of the classical Chinese 
tradition. As Tu Wetming observes 
in his interpretation of Chung-yung:* 


In the Judeo-Christian tradition, God 
as the ground of all reality is believed 
to be the ultimate basis of the moral 
order. It is frequently observed that 
Christian ethics is predicated on an 
assumption of human inadequacy .... 
But Chung-yung never contemplates 
the possibility of an almighty creator, 
qualitatively different from, if not 
wholly other than, human reality. 
In fact, the lack of a creation myth 
is not only a prominent feature of - 
Confucian symbolism but also a 
defining characteristic of Chinese 
cosmology. ; 


The classical Chinese tradition evidences 
a strong interest in explaining existence 
by reference to cosmological concepts. 
These cosmological concepts — defining 
existence in the categories of autogenera- 
tive process — preclude the development 
of creation theories that propose to 
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explain the origin and birth of the 
cosmos. Phenomena are tzu-jan FUR : 
‘*so-of-themselves.” Very occasional 
references to theories of genesis and 
creatio ex nihilo are eclipsed by pro- 
minent discussions of transformation 
and creatio ab initio. Passages in the 
early corpus that are frequently inter- 
preted. through Western categories as 
demonstrative of a theory of genesis 
are more propérly understood as positing 
an ontological rather than a genetic 
source. The passage from the Analects 
cited above in which tien might be cast 
as the ‘“‘creator” of the phenomenal 
world is a case in point (17/19): 


Ki SR I PST > BAER o 

What does f’ien have to say? And yet 
the four seasons turn and the myriad 
things are born and grow within it. 


In this context, fen is not a pre-existing, 
creative principle which gives birth to 
and nurtures a world independent of 
itself. Tien must be understood in a 
different way. T’ien would seem to be 
a general designation for the phenomenal 
world as it emerges of its own accord. 
From the perspective of the particular 
phenomenon that can be conceptually 
separated from tien, tien constitutes 
its conditions. As such, it is the con- 
junctive co-creator of all phenomena. 
T’ien is wholly immanent in the world 
in that it has no existence independent 
of and beyond the calculus of phenomena 
which determine it. And in that any 
phenomenon is a continuing transforma- 
tion within the fabric of conditions 
which sponsor it, its “creation” is ever 
ab initio. Because there is as much 
validity in asserting that phenomena 
“create” tien as in saying that tien 
“creates” phenomena, the relationship 


between t’ien and phenomena is coexten- 
sive and interdependent. The meaning 
and value of tien is a function of the 
meaning and value of its myriad, 
phenomena and their interactions, and 
the order of t’ien is expressed in the 
harmony that ebtains among its many 
correlative constituents. 

Tu Wei-ming underscores the radical 
immanence of tien. in his assertion 
that: © 


the quest for self-knowledge may 
thus be construed as corresponding 
to a search for an understanding of 
Heaven, 


This, of course, is not new. It can fairly 
be read as commentary on Mencius’ 
claim that (7A/1,4): 


sore: mitte + MAE S o 

. he who realizes his own nature 
realizes tien, — -> 
seses AGA RRR > 

. The myriad things are all fully © 
here in me. 


There are certain attributions to 
tien which tend to encourage the equa- 
tion between t’ien and the transcendent, 
creator-god of the Western tradition. 
T’ien, as we have seen, is frequently 
characterized as conscious and purposeful. 
In the Western tradition, the mind/body 
dualism owns such prominence as a 
source of basic categories that the 
attribution of consciousness tends 
automatically to locate tien on one 
side of a dualism. Important here, how- 
ever, is that consciousness in the classical 
Chinese tradition is a polar rather than 
dualistic category. That is, it should 
be fully expected that any explanation 
of tien within the parameters of 
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Confucius’ thought which makes re- 
ference to physical characteristics 
necessarily entails a tacit if not explicit 
correlative psychical aspect. There 
should be no surprise that the organismic 
whole can be as readily described in 
the psychological vocabulary of volition 
and concern as it can be pronounced 
“large” or “solid.” Tien is a psycho- 
physical reality, and just as physical 
descriptions are not necessarily a 
personification, so psychical attributions 
are not necessarily to be understood as 
a pure anthropomorphism, 

Above we have introduced a distinc- 
tion between ontological and- genetic 
production in an effort to distinguish 
Chinese ab initio “transformation” from 
Western ex nihilo “creation.” 
tien’s fecundity must be understood 
immanentally, so its paternity must 
be interpreted against the perceived 
relationship between father and family. 
In this organismic paradigm, t'en like 
the father has an intrinsic relationship 
with its progeny. The people are the 
“children” of the ruler, and the ruler 
— “son of tien (tien tzu RF Y — 
is the child of ten. But there is no 
atomic individuality here — the relation- 
ship is one of interdependence rather 
than independence, The father is the 
source and model of the son in life, 
and his counsel, guardian and context 
in death. Thé& offspring, for his part, 
is the psycho-physical embodiment and 
continuation of his progenitor. Father 
and son are correlatives, requiring each 
other for explanation. 


E. Misattribution of Transcendence to 
Classical Chinese Philosophy 


There is a considerable degree of 
agreement among the most prominent 
of recent scholars engaged in researching 


Just as . 


Chinese philosophy that transcendence 
can be properly applied to the classical 
Chinese tradition. Above we cited Hsi 
Fu-kuan. T'ang Chtin-i discusses trans- 
cendence as an aspect of the universal, 
objective significance of t’ien.17 The 
unity of tien and man is a central feature 
of Tu Wei-ming’s interpretation of early 
Confucianism, and yet he insists on 
numerous occasions that tien has a 
transcendent dimension.4® Mou Tsung- 
san in illuminating the distinctive 
characteristics of Chinese philosophy, 
observes: 1° | 


KEAREL > ARBORS > KARE 
FARZ > MALFAMRABE > B 

Re BATES (Immanent). o Ait >» 7 
RFA ORBEA MFR Kis Ap mME 

mR (Transcendent) ; 83—FMVEW 

£ (Immanent Transcendent RH K 

F) o KHA RANA ERREA 
KARRE o SRR BT RSE mE 
BEKER 0 


The way of tien as it is high above 
denotes transcendence, When the 
way of tien is invested in the human 
person and resides internally in him 
as human nature, it is then immanent. 
On this basis, we can use an expression 
that Kant liked to use, and say that 
in one sense the way of tien is trans- 
cendent, and in another, it is immanent 
(immanent and transcendent are 
opposites), When the way of tien 
is both transcendent and immanent, 
it can be said to have both religious 
and moral import: religion stresses 
the transcendent meaning, and morality 
the immanent.... 


Given the immanental characterizations 
of tien that emerge in these contem- 
porary analyses, all of which underscore 
the inseparability of tien and man 
captured in the expression “t’ien-jen 
ho-i KAS —,” the term “transcendence” 
seems inappropriate. One encouragement 
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for this attribution is the standard yet 
very misleading rendering of “‘transcend- 
ence” in Chinese as ch’ao yüeh WR — 
literally, “to go beyond.” This translation 


conceals the fact that “transcendence,” . 


taken in any strict or rigorous sense, 
necessarily entails independent status. 
This independent nature of transcendent 
principle is appropriately present in 
the Chinese translation of “dualism,” 
a description of reality derived from 
the relationship between transcendent 
principle and world. Erh-yiian-lun — 303s 
— literally, “two primary beginnings/ 
principles theory” - — reflects clearly 
the final and independent status of 
transcendent principle. 

: But regardless of ambiguity in 
language, Mou Tsung-san clearly wants 
to attribute a strict transcendence to 
the early Chinese tradition at a con- 
ceptual level in establishing an analogy 
with the early Greeks:?° 


Ke] HRMS ARE MRA Ho RRZ 
ba Rea ORR BLA ERA 
RHE ESRF > FETT RAT » — A 
FREAAK H o ty [Rea] FRE E 
So 3g Ag (Sense of Transcendence ) 
sKkm—wmwz THE] > RRR 
(Key) » BRE (Moral 
Order)» FAB AF BHAA (Jus- 
tice), 
The concept of tien ming as expressed 
in its transcendent aspect has imper- 
ceptibly within it an immutable, 
unchangeable standard which causes us 
to feel that under its sanction we 
must not err or transgress at all in our 
‘conduct. To have a sense of tien 
ming, one must first have a sense of 
transcendence, a possibility only when 
one accepts the ‘“‘existence’’ of the 
transcendent.... This is a moral order 
which corresponds to ‘“‘justice’’ in 
Greek philosophy. 


It is precisely with this attribution that 


we must take issue. 


F.: The Unity of T'ien and Man (t’ien-jen 
ho-i KAB—) 


The classical Chinese alternative to 
the dualism of creator and human 
creature is a polar continuum: the 
human being in striving to realize himself 
becomes deity. In the Mencius, we 
read (7B/25): 


WKS) AROSE} AWS 
+ EP IO CRA AMZ Zi 
5 PMA AS ZAR o 


The admirable person is called “‘good.” 
The ‘one who has integrity is called 
“true.” To be totally genuine is called 
“beautiful,” and to radiate this total 
genuineness is called “greatness,” Being 
great, to be transformed by it is called 
“‘sageliness.” And being sagely, to 
be unfathomable is called “divinity.” 


Tu Wei-ming develops this theme in 
his interpretive study of the Chung- 


yung.” 


The relationship between Heaven and 
man is not an antinomic bi-unity but 
an indivisibly single oneness, In this 
sense, the sage as the most authentic 
manifestation of humanity does not 
coexist with Heaven; he forms a 
coincidence with Heaven.... Despite 
the possibility of a conceptual sepa- 
ration between Heaven and man, 
inwardly, in their deepest reality, 
they form an unbreachable organismic 
continuum. 


In the classical texts, we find passages 
such as “what tien mandates is called 
human nature” Kip ZH te?? and “tien 
gives birth to the potency (te) in me” 


KHER? As a corrective against 


reading these passages as a doctrine of 
transcendent deity, we do well to pay 
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careful attention to discussions in the 
same texts which clearly collapse the 
human/t’ien distinction. The Chuang 
Tzu, for example, repeatedly describes 
the “realizing person (chen jeng A )” 
as “the complement/counterpart of t’ien” 
AK ori Kg” This is not simply 
Taoist mysticism. The Mencius, as 
we have seen,?5 asserts the same coin- 


cidence between the human .being and . 


tien. The Chung-yung moves from 
“the person of utmost sincerity 

is the complement of tien” k ER .. 
#2 K.S to the more explicit description 
of the sage:?’ 


MAREC > Ms EER ° 
So earnest, he is humanity [jen t], 
So profound, he is an abyss [yiian tit }. 
So pervasive, he is t'en [ten R J], 


Tu Wei-ming is cautious about the im- 
plications of these Chung-yung passages 
in their application to Confucius: 


Of course, “‘counterpart” here does 
not mean to suggest that Confucius 
_ is, in a sense, being deified. 


The fact, however, is that Confucius is 
being deified, or rather, deifies himself, 
in at least two senses. 

First, the meaning of religion by 
definition, perhaps common to all 
traditions, is “to bind”? — to seek context 
in and integration with the whole. And 
in the Judeo-Christian tradition where 
deity represents the order, value and 
meaning of existence, religion takes 
the form of an individual “bonding” 
or communion with God. In. the im- 
manental cosmos of Confucius, this 
same project of “bonding” is achieved 
through a quality of integration that 
effectively dissolves any obstructive 


distinction between part and whole. 
This project of integration is captured 
in Confucius’ definition of human 
realization as “overcoming the ego-self 
and enacting rituals’ 40.4.7 It 
is in overcoming the finality of the 
self/other distinction and participating in 
the regular processes of existence 
formalized in ritual actions that one 
becomes truly human. And in embody- 
ing, contributing to and ultimately 
determining the meaning and purpose 
of the whole, the human being becomes 


- deity. 


Beyond this “becoming one with 
the whole,” Confucius is deified in 
a second related sense. Confucius has 
historically been singularly successful 
in performing functions generally re- 
served for deity in the dualistic Western 
paradigm. He has exercised a profound 
influence in ordering and interpreting 
the Chinese world to the extent that 
Chinese civilization can be described as 
“Confucian,” and to the extent that 
the institutions and values which structure 
it have been impressed with his vision 
of humanity. The historicial Confucius 
is himself a fair example of the claim 
that humanity and divinity are indeed 
continuous. 

Although the Analects, with its 
primary concern for social and political 
problems, does not provide us with an 
altogether clear cosmological statement 
of this continuous relationship between 
part and whole, between chin tzu B F 
and tien, there are strong suggestions 
to this effect. For example, the sage-ruler 
Yao is described as becoming t'ien-like 
in the quality of his achievements as 
a ruler and person (8/19): 

AR l RZ RAE o MAL | MEKAA> 


MESA o MMF | RAGA Re o HT 
| HARDE o RF | ASCE © 
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How great indeed was Yao as ruler! 
How majestic! Only tien is truly 
great, and only Yao took it as his 
model. How expansive was he — 
the people could not describe it. How 
majestic was he in his accomplishments, 
and how brilliant was he in his cultural 
achievements! 


Confucius himself is described in 
“cosmic” terms (19/24): 


hE A Ath > $e TR o AREA > 
MPRA A? 

- Confucius was the sun and moon 
which no one can go beyond. Were 
a person to cut himself off from the 
sun and moon, how could this detract 
from them? 


As a person becomes t’len-like, he be- 
comes increasingly visible in the world, 
such that (19/21): 


Bit MAAZRH Mth, AP 
RZ oE’ APMZ o 


The excesses of the chün tzu are like 
an eclipse of the sun and moon, When 
he strays everyone sees it, and when 
he corrects his course, everyone looks 
up to him. 


It is the description of Confucius in 
the Chung-yung, however, that provides 
us with perhaps the clearest expression 
of the coincident relationship between 
t’ien and the.chiin tzu:*° 


{hE Ue A > MERIC LRK F 
Mkt o RFK MZ FER 
> REPR ZiT » in A A ZARB ote 
HE FEWR- AAR > ROH: . 
AEBEK? 
Confucius looked back to and carried 
forward the tradition of Yao and 
Shun, emulated and ilumined the 
ways of Wen and Wu. Above he 


modelled himself on the seasons of 
the heavens and below he accorded 
with the pattern of earth and water, 
He is. comparable to the heavens in 
that there is nothing they do not 
over-arch and cover, and again with 
the earth in that there is nothing that 
it does not bear up and support. He 
is comparable to the succession of the 
four seasons and the alternations of 
the sun and moon.... Only the most 
sagacious in the world .. . are expansive 
like tien and sre profoundly deep 
like an abyss.... Thus they are said 
to be the complement of t'en. 


The sage is fully the “complement” 
of tien in that the quality of his integra- 
tion and participation in: the world 
reaches out to enhance and foster the 
integration of all phenomena: *! 


ARI BAZ oR? | BABY R 
RHR © 

Great indeed is the way of the sage. 
Teeming, it spawns and nurtures the 
myriad things until they reach up to 
‘the heavens. l 


This coincident relationship ‘between 
tien and the human being has important 
consequences for Confucius’ conception 
of religiousness, — , 


G. Confucius’ Conception of Religious- 
ness 


Above we have | suggested that 
“religiousness” in its most fundamental 
sense refers to the part pursuing context 
in the whole: a human being’s awareness 
and appreciation of the meaning and 
value of the detail in its relationship 
to the richness and complexity of the 
full picture. Whitehead provides a vivid 
example of this intuition: ?? 


... take the subtle beauty of a flower 
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in some isolated glade of a primeval 
forest. No animal has ever had the 
subtlety- of experience to enjoy its 
full beauty. And yet this beauty is 
a grand fact in the universe. When 
we survey nature and think however 
flitting and superficial- has been the 
animal enjoyment of its wonders, and 
when we realize how incapable the 
separate cells and pulsations of each 
flower are of enjoying the total 
effect — then our sense of the value 
of the details for the totality dawns 
upon our consciousness. This is the 
intuition of holiness, the intuition 
of the sacred, which is the foundation 
of all religion. 


Perhaps the most intense focus of this 
religious intuition is reflexive — the 


human being’s awakening to the awe- . 


someness of his own significance in 
the complexity of the whole. It is clear 
that in the Western and Chinese tradi- 
tions, this relationship between part and 
whole is perceived in a fundamentally 
different way. 

In the Judeo-Christian tradition where 
God is construed as the transcendent 
source and the standard of all meaning 
and value, religiousness is fundamentally 
worship — worship in the sense of awe 
before and deference to Divine Law. 
Schleiermacher in defining the essence 
of religion as ‘“‘the feeling of an absolute 
dependence,” acknowledges this char- 
acteristic. ? In the Old Testament, 


` obedience to God stands as the first 


of the Ten Commandments. Since 
truth, beauty and ‘goodness are prescribed 
in the being of God, human existence 
becomes meaningful through a recogni- 
tion of this Law, an articulation of it 
in moral precepts, and an accordance 
with these precepts in human conduct. 
Humankind is humbled by the acknow- 


ledgment that without appeal to God, 


i 


its existence is not only meaningless, 
but impossible.. On the other hand, 
it is exalted in the faith that by sub- 
mission to the will of God, the human 
creature alone can achieve a special 
relationship with God in which his 
existence is prolonged in celebration 
of his Creator, 

Morality — conformity with pre- 
scribed rules of conduct — becomes 
“religious” ‘by virtue of the conviction 
that it derives from and is sanctioned 
by Divine command. Such imitative 
conduct brings one as close to God and 
the meaning of the whole as he can 
on his own initiative. Even interpersonal 
love among human beings is achieved 
through God by participation in God- 
sponsored love — agapé. Morality in 
this sense is a form of worship in that 
it defers to, and in so doing, celebrates 
the Divine order, displaying the quality 
of one’s conviction and commitment. 

The classical Confucian structure 
of religiousness is fundamentally dif- 
ferent.. Religion does not carry with 
it the authoritarian demand of obedience 
to some absolute standard.. . Rather, 
it requires that a person participate in 
the transmission and reformulation of 
the meaning and value embodied in 
his tradition. That is, meaning, value 
and purpose do not exist as a given 
standard in the person of God, but are 


created and sustained by the human 


being in the context of his natural and 
cultural environments. For Confucius, 
it is not only tien, but also the meaning- 
disclosing human being that is an object 
of deference and awe (16/8): 


BYA=B : BK RAA i BRAZ 
Et ° l 


The chün tzu holds three things in 
awe: he stands in awe of fien ming, `. 
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of the great man and of_the teachings 
of the sages.... 


In the interaction between the human 
being and his context, — between Jen 
and tien, — part seeks to “bond” with 
whole by constituting of himself an 
“authoritative?” person, a jen che {-% . 
This “bonding” entails his deference to 
and selective embodiment of existing 
meaning. In doing so, he makes of 
himself an “authority.” It further entails 
“authorship? in his creative disposition 
of existing meaning, and in his origina- 
tion of novel meaning.  Religiousness 
does require a deference to inherited 
meaning and value as it is embedded 
in the institutions and structures of 
the cultural tradition. This is apparent 
in the importance invested in the 
understanding and meaningful enactment 
of ritual (i ). But religiousness requires 
more. It requires the active evaluation, 
appropriation and extension of this 
inherited meaning in the application 
of one’s own moral judgment (yi $ ).** 
That is, the ritual tradition is dependent 
upon personal moral judgment as its 
ultimate origin, as its vehicle for con- 
tinuance, and as its source of novelty. 
The human being does not pursue 
integration with the whole by simply 
deferring to and imitating a pre-existing 
order. The capacity to act in a truly 
ritual way presupposes personal achieve- 
ment. As Confucius states (3/3): 


ARKE » RB? ATMS » OR? 


How can a person act ritually without 
being an authoritative person? How 
can he perform music without being 
an authoritative person? 


The human being has an active, partici- 
patory role. He does not simply follow 


prescribed laws, he has a hand in 
legislating them. He does not simply 
follow a way, he has a hand in clearing 
it. As it states in the Analects (15/19): 


ABB SAI > FFIBGLA © 


It is the human being that is able to 
extend the fao, not tao that extends 
the human being. 


Where the Judeo-Christian God, as in- 
controvertibly ‘“‘other,’’ constitutes an 
authoritarian standard, in the classical 
Confucian structure, meaning and value 
are focused in the sage as an authoritative 
model. The former by virtue of its 
separation must be a coercive, imposi- 
tional standard which determines the 
meaning of human existence; the latter 
is an inspiring model which, by virtue 
of its achievement, invites emulation 
from others engaged in the art of 
becoming human. The former renders 
human being passive in demanding 
deference and reduces creativity to 
imitation; the latter requires that human 
being, in consultation with his natural 
and cultural environments, create himself. 

In the Western tradition, because 
religious truth is fundamentally ‘‘other,” 
discovery of this truth is cognitive rather 
than experiential. It is something 
“known” rather than “done.” The 
Confucian structure, by contrast, in the 
pursuit of “the unity of tien and man 
(t’ien-jen ho-t),” requires creative human 
participation. As such, there would 
seem to be a greater potential for religious 
“experience” inasmuch as tien and man 
are interdependent and mutually 
determining. Truth is importantly exper- 
iential — something “done” as well as 
“known.” The Judeo-Christian tradition 
is soteriological, goal-oriented. It makes 
sense to talk of a death-bed discovery 
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and acknowledgment of a transcendent 
truth. For Confucius, religiousness is 
both the achievement and the attendent 
awareness of human significance culti 
vated through a lifetime of assiduous 
effort in which the means is itself the 
end. The Analects states(8/7): 


HAAR > ERM o Chee 
E » AGRE | AMEC » AIRE | 

A superior person must be persevering 
and strong, for his task is heavy and 
his way is long. Is not heavy to take 
the attainment of authoritative person 
as his task? And is it not a long journey 
to retire only with death? 


We can highlight the difference 
between the Judeo-Christian emphasis 
on worship and the classical Confucian 
focus on achieving ‘‘authoritativeness 
(jen)? by characterizing Confucius’ 
“‘religiousness” as we find it in the 
“Analects. If we were to evaluate Con- 
fucius’ religiousness by applying the 
criterion of worship which plays such 
a central role in the Judeo-Christian 
tradition, we would have to conclude 
that Confucius is religious only in a 
limited sense. His deference is limited 
by the fact that he does not acknowledge 
the existence of any transcendent prin- 
ciple as absolute truth. It is true that 
he does insist on appropriate ritual 
observances. But the objects of such 
deference are those sources of meaning 
that have contributed to, and hence, 
are immanent in the culture — human 
ancestors and various deities representing 
traditional institutions. | Further, this 
_ deference is only one side of. Confucius’ 
religiousness. The significance that a 
‘person has access to through acts of 
deference must be augmented by his 
own original contribution. The weight 
that Confucius places on non-deferential 


religiousness is apparent where efforts 
toward social integration take precedence 
over formal worship (6/22): 


BRR > RMN PAR o 
To work towards what is appropriate 
for the people and, while showing due 
respect, to keep a distance from the 
gods and spirits, can be called wisdom. 


For Confucius, religiousness is not ex- 
hausted by worship — its more important 
component is how a person chooses 
to live his life (7/35): 


FR > FRR FA: Pawel F 
BRO: (Az oho: PRRFLE E 
ÆJ oJ FH: FRZBAR?I 

The Master was gravely ill, Tzu-lu 
asked if he might offer a prayer on 
his behalf. The Master queried, “Is 
this done?” Tzu-lu replied, “Yes, there 
is a eulogy which states: ‘We pray 
for you to the gods of heaven and 
earth.” The Master said, “Then I 
have been praying myself for a long 
time.” 


Surely the point that Confucius is making 
in this passage is that the proper relation- 
ship between man and the gods is not 
established simply by formal worship. 
Rather, it emerges through a lifetime. of 
self-cultivation that is inclusive of 
mutually reinforcing ritual observance 
and personal contribution. With the 
human being’s capacity to become a 
meaning-maker ~ to become the 
“counterpart of tien (pei tien ẸiK ) 


-~ he has an active role beyond the re- 


cognition and appreciation of the 
significance of part for whole. He has 
his hand in the very creation of this 
significance. In this tradition, not only 
is tien “personified,” “person” is deified; 
not only is tien “anthropomorphisized,”’ 
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the human being has the capacity. to 
become ““‘theopomorphic.” 

This polar relationship between hu- 
man being and ten — flen-jen ho-i 
— which pervades the classical Chinese 
worldview is the basis for understanding 
the special character of Chinese religious- 
ness.. Where it involves the deference 
and imitation of worship, it also demands 
the creativity needed to make the 
functions of man and deity one; where 
it is cognitive in acknowledging inherited 
truth, it is also experiential in making 
one’s own truth real; where it is in- 


tellectual, it is also profoundly physical 
in requiring the participation of the 
whole person; where it has its sacred 
dimension, it also pervades every aspect 
of secular living to make what is secular, 
sacred; to the extent that it is god- 
centered, it is even more directed at 
the achievement of human spirituality. 
Such, then, would be the direction of 
religiousness in an explanation of cosmos 
which is not anchored in a concept of 
transcendent principle. And such, I 
believe, is the direction of Confucius’ 
religiousness. 
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Kingston as Exorcist* 


Joseph S. M. Lau 
( WS ) 


We do not know much about the 
historical Mulan, or, as Maxine Hong 
Kingston remembers her in Cantonese, 
Fa Mu Lan. She may be Ms. Hua, but 
it is just as likely that she is Wei Mu-lan 
or Chu Mu-lan. She may even be non- 
Chinese, for that matter.! But as the 
editors of a reference work for the 
literature of the Six Dynasties wisely 
advise us: “Regarding Mu-lan’s name, 
her origin and her career, there have 
been sundry accounts throughout the 
ages. But they are only folktales. She 
may not even have actually lived, so 
we need not go further [to explore her 
true identity] here.”’? 

The legendary woman warrior, how- 


ever, has been immortalized by an 
anonymous poet of the Northern 
Dynasties: 

“Last night I saw the draft list — 


The Khan’s mustering a great army; 
The armies’ rosters ran many rolls, 

roll after roll held my father’s name! 
And Father has no grown-up son, 

And I’ve no elder’brother! 

So I offered to buy a saddle and a horse 


And I campaign from now on for Father.’ 


All we know from the rest of the 
ballad is that after many years of fighting, 
Mu-lan returns home and is granted an 
audience with the Son of Heaven. 
Desiring no official position, she requests 
that she be sent back to her village. 
When her former camp mates come to 
visit her, they are shocked to find that 
their comrade-in-arms is a girl with a 
powdered face and billowy tresses! 

Kingston’s vision of Fa Mu Lan is, of 
course, far more colorful and animated. 
As a warrior who “could point at the sky 
and make a sword appear,’ she is a 
sorceress reminiscent of Lady Hung-hsien 
in T’ang dynasty knight-errant fashion. 
When she takes off her shirt and kneels 
before her ancestors’ spiritual tablet, 
waiting for her father to carve a list of 
grievances on her back, she brings to mind 
the familiar story of General Yüeh 
Fei (1103-41)’s mother who tattooed 
Ching-chung pao-kuo (serve your country 
with adamant loyalty) on the back of her 
son. Our woman warrior, however, is 
first and foremost an avenger. After 
beheading the barbaric emperor, she and 
her comrades “inaugurated the peasant 
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American literature. 
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who would begin the new order” (p. 43), 
she returned to her hometown to con- 
front the baron who did her family 
great Wrongs: 


“You've done this,” I said, and 
tipped off my shirt to show him my 
back. “You are responsible for this.” 
When I saw his startled eyes at my 
breasts, I slashed him across the face 
and on the second stroke cut off his 
head (p. 44). 

To be sure, Fa Mu Lan is not always 
as warrior-like as this scene suggests. 
After all the grievances, personal as 
well as public, have been redressed, she 
went home to her parents-inlaw and 
husband and son. Unlike the Mu-lan 
in the ancient ballad, she did not powder 
her face in front of a mirror, though 
what she did was no less decorous in 
her circumstances: 


Wearing my black embroidered 
wedding coat, I knelt at my parents- 
in-law’s feet, as I would have done 
as a bride. “Now my public duties 
are finished,” I said, “I will stay with . 
you, doing farmwork and housework, 
and giving you more sons” (p. 45). 


Promoted by the publisher as 
“memoirs of a girlhood among ghosts,” 
The Woman Warrior has taken a “form 
of autobiographical writing dealing with 
the recollections of prominent people 
or people who have been a part of or 
have witnessed significant events.”° Since 
memoirs are only a form of autobiogra- 
phical writing ‘“‘usually concerned with 
personalities and actions other than those 
of the writer himself, they seem 
especially suited for romancing. At 
the outset, Kingston identifies the 
relationship between the storyteller and 
the. raconteur: ‘““You must not tell 


anyone, my mother said, ‘what J am- 
about to tell you. In China your father 
had a sister who killed herself. She 
jumped into the family well. We say 
that your father has all brothers because 
it is as if she had never been botn” 
(p. 3). 

Seduced, abandoned and pregnant, 
the unfortunate woman who was the 
aunt of the raconteur jumped into the 
well with the baby less than a day after 
it was born. The ghost of this No Name 
Woman haunts Kingston, and against 
her mother’s admonition, she decides 
to tell her story. Her aunt's suicide is 
not merely a personal or family tragedy: 
it is only a measure of the suffering 
inflicted on Chinese women by the 
feudal society. | 

Born and raised in America, Kingston 
naturally should find the unjust customs 
of old China all the more unsufferable 
by sheer contrast with the ideal Ameri- 
can way of life. In a Sense, her medically 
trained mother has drilled a list of 
grievances on her back with her bedtime 
stories. No wonder she wants to grow 
up a warrior woman seeking vengeance 
— “not the beheading, not the gutting, 
but the words” (p. 53). 

Elizabeth Janeway, who eal: The 
Woman Warrior as an example of “Wo- 
men’s Literature,” has observed that 
Kingston’s ghosts are “White Americans 
as seen by the Chinese community.’”’ 
Perhaps Janeway has interpreted the 
“ghosts” in Kingston’s context a bit 
too racially. True, in White America 
she has run into a number of ghosts: 
“Taxi Ghosts, Bus Ghosts, Potice Ghosts, 
Fire Ghosts, Meter Reader Ghosts, Tree 
Trimming Ghosts, Five-and-Dime Ghosts” 
(p. 97). Or the Newsboy Ghost she once 
wanted to become. However, it is 
important to remember that the most 
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fearsome of ghosts are not the ones 
actually seen or encountered, but the 
ghosts of the Jost old world brought 
back to life by her mother — those 
like the ghost of the No Name Woman; 
the ghosts of her uncles made to kneel 
on broken glass during the struggle 
campaigns in Communist China; or the 
ghost of the aunt who drowned herself 
after her thumbs had been twisted off. 
Even the ghosts of those monkeys 
sacrificed at “gourmet feasts” have 
become stuff the woman warrior’s night- 
mares are made of. 

Her father once told her: “Chinese 
smeared bad daughters-in-law with honey 
and tied them naked on top of ant nets. 
A husband may kill a wife who disobeys 
him. Confucius said that? (p. 193). 
Of course Confucius didn’t say that. 
Her father was apparently making up 
this tall tale to scare his misbehaving 
American-born daughter. But the very 
thought of it is frightening enough: 
perhaps there were once those crazy 
husbands in China. Significantly, King- 
ston confesses: “Even now China wraps 
double binds around my feet” (p. 48). 
The horror that was China, ancient and 
modern, feudal or Communist, must 
be exorcised. Reporting, for Kingston, 
is as much a stroke of vengeance as it 
is an act of exorcism. While the injustices 
done to the No Name Woman and her 
kind are beyond reparation, the anguished 
memories that have burdened the 
American Woman Warrior can fortunately 
be relieved through the catharsis of 
language — in “Chink” words and “‘gook”’ 
words (p. 52). 

Small wonder, then, that the first 
male greeting us from China Men should 
be T'ang Ao who sailed across an ocean 


looking for the Gold Mountains but. 


ended up a captive on the Land of 


Women. The Amazons there dressed 
him up in woman’s clothes, jabbed his 
earlobes, bound his feet, fed him chicken 
Wings to make his hair shine and vinegar 
soup to improve his “womb.” Finally, 
“they plucked out each hair on his 
face, powdered him white, painted his 
eyebrows like a moth’s wings, painted 
his cheeks and lips red. He served a 
meal at the queen’s court. His hips 
swayed and his shoulders swiveled because 
of his shaped feet. ‘She’s pretty, don’t 
you agree?’ the diners said, smacking 
their lips at his dainty feet as he bent 
to put dishes before him.” 

To be sure, this is vengeance by 
reconstruction — not in Chink or gook 
words but in the savage imagery of Li 
Yu-chen (c. 1763-1830), whose advocacy 
of women’s rights is described in chapters 
32-37 of Ching hua yian.? In this 
Chinese novel, however, the one who > 
undergoes a sex change is not T'ang 
Ao but his brother-in-law Lin Chih-yang, 
a merchant. This confusion of identity 
may have been the result of an oversight, 
but even if Kingston willed it deliberately, 
she is certainly entitled to do so in the 
interest of reconstruction — so long as 
China Men, or for that matter, The 
Woman Warrior, is not perceived as a 
work of scholarship. 

Suffice it to say that more Chinese 
personalities, historical or imagined, have 
crowded into the pages of China Men 
than into those of The Woman Warrior. 
Some dominate a whole section, for 
example, Tu Tzu-ch’un who sold his 
soul to a Taoist alchemist for money. 
Or Ch’ Yüan (3437-278 B.C.), the first 
major poet of China whose song “Li 
Sao’ gives a moving account of the 
sorrows resulting from his defense of- 
personal integrity. But there are others, 
no less significant, whose names are 
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mentioned rather haphazardly: for 
example, Li Po (701-62), the great T’ang 
poet, and Guan Goong (Kuan Yü [160- 
219], deified as the god of war in the 
Ch’ ing period). 

Unlike Kingston’s first work, China 
Men has not been classified generically 
by the publisher as a memoir. Yet unless 
recognized as such, this later work is 
only a chop suey of a book, far from 
the “novel” Frederic Wakeman, Jr., 
made it seem to be. The invented 
episode of T’ang Ao serves as an effective 
prelude to the stories of those China 
Men who crossed the ocean searching 
for the -Gold Mountains; it is also a 
good reminder that the Woman Warrior 
means what she has promised to do: 
redressing grievances with words. Even 
Ch’tii Yüan contributes to the conceptual 
framework of Kingston’s narrative. “‘Can 
I convince people one by one about what 
is right?” he asks a soothsayer. The 


soothsayer cannot help him, so he turns. 


to the Witch of the Future. The Witch 
responds suggestively: “Why do you 
want just that country?” (p. 259). “That 
country” is of course Chù Ytian’s Cathay 
and the T’ang Mountains for the genera- 
tion of Kingston’s parents. “When my 
parents said ‘home,’ they suspended 
America” (p. 99). Since one of the 
larger concerns of Kingston’s writing is 
her affirmation of American citizenship, 
the Witch’s counter-question for Ch’il 
Yūan is also meant for the ears of those 
Chinese immigrants who continue to 
regard America as Another Country. 
For this reason, the “Li Sao: An Elegy” 
episode has a place in China Men for its 
allegorical implications. 

But one is hard put to locate the 
schematic significance of Tu Tzu-ch’un, 
a figure from ‘T’ang prose romances 
whom Kingston introduces in “On 


Mortality.” Is Tu counted as a China 
Man by the same criterion as T'ang 
Ao? For after swallowing the pilis given 
by the Taoist, Tu was suffered to bear 
the pain and anguish of a deaf-mute 
mother in the last cycle of his hallucina- 
tions. The original tale, “Tu Tzu-ch’un,”’ 
is a moral commentary on the para- 
doxical nature of immortality as 
conceived by the Taoist. In order to 
repay the favors he has received from 
the guru, Tu volunteers to assist him 
in smelting his elixir. The master gives 
him the pills and asks him to keep quiet 
regardless of what illusions that might 
transpire before his eyes. Tu does as he 
is told, refraining from screaming even 
when he witnesses tortures performed 
on his person and his wife. Finally, he 
is transformed into a woman. Exasperated 
by Tu’s dumbness, Tu’s husband dashes 
the head of their child against the wall, 
and Tu cannot suppress a moan of 
distress. The elixir formula is consequent- 
ly spoiled. As the Taoist was about to 
leave, he explained to Tu Tzu-ch’un: 


“My son, your heart was purged 
of joy and anger, grief and fear, loath- 
ing and desire. It is only love that 
binds you still. If you had not uttered 
that cry, my elixir would have been 
ready, and you, too, could have become 
an immortal with me. .. H 


By clinging to the illusion of love, 
Tu Tzu-ch’un demonstrates humanity. 
Like Faust, who lost his wager with 
Mephistopheles only to be blessed by 
God’s grace, Tu surrenders immortality 
only to remain human. In this light, 
“Tu Tzu-ch’un’’ can be seen as a battle 
ground where the forces of Confucianism 
and Taoism contend for supremacy. 

Of course this is but one way of 
viewing the parabolic dimensions of 
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the tale. Under Kingston’s management, 
a number of details in the original have 
been trimmed. But except for one case 
of pure fabrication,’* she has steered 
quite close to the original version by 
Li Fu-yen. 

Admittedly one seldom judges a 
collection of memoirs in terms of 
structure. When comparing China Men 
with the earlier volume, however, one 
cannot fail to note that The Woman 
Warrior is more of an integrated work in 
that the five chapters there are more or 
less interrelated to the narrators im- 
mediate family or kins. No such thematic 
cohesiveness is apparent in China Men 
to tighten loose episodes. Mythical 
elements are incorporated as if they were 
after-thoughts. Take the half page 
entitled “On Mortality Again,” for 
example. 


The last deed of Maui the Trickster, 
the Polynesian demigod who played 
jokes, pushed the sky higher, roped 
the sun with braided pubic hair from 
his mother, pulled the land up out 
of the ocean, and brought fire to 
earth, was to seek immortality for 
men and women by stealing it from 
Hina of the Night. .. . (p. 122). 


The passage quoted above accounts 
for one-third of this fable. Again, I 
confess my inability to relate it to the 
general context of China Men — except, 
perhaps, - that Kingston might have 
invoked this Hawaiian demigod for 
the fun of it. As it stands, this book 
is at best like what H. C. Chang has 
described Ching hua yüan as being: 
“an inimitable blend of mythology and 
adventure story, fantasy and allegory, 
satire and straight instruction. .. .” 13 

However, its disparate components 
notwithstanding, China Men is decidedly 


a branching off from The Woman Warrior. 
Not only have the narrator’s parents 
returned, but as the title implies, the 
male figure is entrusted with a more 
active role. Parenthetically, one must 
add that the Chinese title of this book 
is called Chin-shan yung-shih, “Heroes 
of the Gold Mountains.” There are no 
Ghosts in China Men, only Demons. 
And if Ghosts are nondescript terms 
used only to resurrect memories of 
temps perdu, nonracial and nonsexual, 
the Demons are mostly White Monsters 
(p. 102) who order Bak Goong to shut 
up and cut his pay as penalty for violating 
the rule of silence. 

One is therefore happy to see Ah 
Goong (grandfather) being recalled to 
enact a dramatic part. We first saw him in 
The Woman Warrior: “ ‘crazy ever since 
the little Jap bayoneted him in the head.’ 


He used to put his naked penis on the 


dinner table, laughing?” (pp. 10-11). 
Now a China Man, he exposes his man- 
hood three times in this volume. His 
climactic trial takes place against the 
backdrop of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
where he works as a basketman for the 
railroads: 


One beautiful day, dangling in 
the sun above a new valley, not the 
desire to urinate but sexual desire 
clutched him so hard he bent over in 
the basket. He curled up, overcome 
by beauty and fear, which shot to his 
penis. He tried to rub himself calm. 
Suddenly he stood up tall and squirted 
out into space. ‘I am fucking the 
world,” he said (p. 133). 


Unlike the episodes about Tu Tzu- 
ch’un or the Polynesian demigod, Ah 
Goong’s masturbatory feat is pur- 
posively staged to dramatize the plight of 
the ‘unwelcome immigrants’ denied 
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citizenship as well as the companionship 
of their spouses. Ah Goong certainly has 
good reasons to “fuck the world” 
dominated by Demons. When the 
transcontinental railroad is finished, the 
demon officials give speeches: ‘The 
Greatest Feat of the Nineteenth Century. 
The Greatest Feat in the History of 
Mankind. Only Americans could have 
done it?” (p. 145). Ah Goong of course 
was not counted as American by those 
officials, though “‘even if [he] had not 
spent half his gold on Citizenship Papers, 
he was an American for having built the 
railroad” (p. 145). 

Racial prejudice, sexual inequality, 
and social injustice in general seem to 
be the most deeply engraved wounds 
on the back of the Woman Warrior. 
Not to be overlooked, however, is King- 
ston’s frequent nightmares about man’s 
propensity to inflict pain on fellow men 
and sometimes animals. In The Woman 
Warrior we have been told how her 
uncles were made by the Communists 
to kneel on broken glass to confess their 
‘sins’? as landlords, and how monkey 
brains were spooned out alive by the 
“gourmets.” Human cruelty as a theme 
continues to haunt her in China Men. 
She reports a story ‘how there was once 
a queen [Li Chih, the empress of 
Emperor Kao-tsu (r. 206-195, B.C.) 
of the Han Dynasty] who, jealous of the 
king’s next wife, had this other woman’s 
arms and legs cut off and her eyes 
tongue, and ears cut out. She shoved 
her through the hole of the outhouse, 
then showed her to the king, who looked 
down and said, ‘What’s that?’ ‘It’s the 
human pig,’ said the queen” (p. 47). 

Men’s inhumanity to women is well 
known; here we have a case of female 
brutality. Jealousy drove Empress 
Lū to atrocity, just as war hysteria 


incensed the Japanese to perform acts _ 
of insanity. They threw up naked Chinese 
babies into the air, and caught them on 
their bayonets. They put mothers in 
cages with only a jug of water. In front 
of them their babies were tortured. 
The Japanese would stop if the mothers 
continued to drink from the jug — until 
their bloated stomachs burst. Then 
they would bounce on them until the 
stomachs exploded. 

Even more gruesome is the way the 
Japanese tortured the captured American 
soldiers: 


They tied the prisoner to a stake, 
and while slicing and poking, they cut 
an opening in ‘his side and knotted a 
trope to one of his large intestines. 
A Japanese, pretending to be friendly, 
loosened the rope that bound his hands 
and feet. The American ran, and the 
rope pulled his guts out in a stream 
behind him. The Japanese laughed, 
as they did at the bursting mother 
and the skewered baby (p. 267). 


Ghosts. Ghosts. Ghosts, Headless 
Ghosts. Heartless Ghosts. Baby Ghosts. 
Monkey Ghosts. White Ghosts. Yellow 
Ghosts. With their rambling formats, 
Kingston’s memoirs remind one of the 
title of a biographical work by a Yian 
scholar, Chung Ssu-ch’eng’s Lu kuei pu 
(A Register of Ghosts). Whether these 
ghosts are as close to Kingston as her 
tortured uncles or as distant as Consort 
Ch’i mutilated by Empress Li, they have 
apparently possessed the  narrator’s 
memory with equal tenacity. Vengeance 
by reporting is her professed aim, though 
the achieved effect, in the light of history, 
is more akin to that of a requiem. The 
Woman Warrior and China Men are words 
of exorcism through which the author 
negotiates her own terms cf peace as 
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an American of Chinese ancestry. They 
are also works of wish fulfillment. If 
in real life, as an American-born Chinese, 
Kingston finds it impossible to live up 
to all the demands of her ‘parents in 
matters related to traditional Chinese 
virtues, she can always have such ideals 
vicariously fulfilled by the legendary 
figures she has sketched. When her Fa 


Mu Lan kneels before her parents-in-law 
and proclaims, “I will stay with you, 
doing farmwork and housework, and 
giving you more sons,” Kingston depicts 
a character who is perhaps the most 
fulfilled woman ever, historical or 
imaginary. Such is the power of imagina- 
tion and re-creation. 
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The Oriental Element in Modernist 
Anglo-American Poetry 


(Part IT) 


Madison Morrison 


t 


Part I of this essay dealt with the 
oriental element in the poetry of Yeats, 
Eliot and Pound, three cosmopolitans 
who, despite origins in places as far-flung 
as Sligo, St. Louis and Hayley, Idaho all 
converge upon London in the early years 
of the century to live the rest of their 
lives either there or in other centers 
of civilization. The contact they have 
with the Orient, though indirect by 
comparison with that of some later-day 
western poets, nonetheless involves 
scrutiny of the original traditions. This 
scholarship eventuates in prose com- 
mentary which, along with their verse, 
contributes to their stature as three of 
the most important cultural critics of 
the age. 

Stevens, Williams and Frost, by 
comparison, are provincial and unlettered. 
Ail three deliberately choose not only 


to remain in America but to live in. 


the provinces and, for the most part, 
to shun the literary life. Stevens, having 
begun his career as a lawyer in New 
- York, accepts the quiet life of Hartford, 
Connecticut, scarcely leaving that small 
city once he has established himself 
in a large insurance firm. Williams, 
though in contact with the artistic life 


of New York, chooses to practice 
medicine as a smalltown doctor in 
Rutherford, New Jersey. Frost, after 
an early episode in England, returns 
to cultivate the scene north of Boston, 
one of America’s notably provincial 
regions. Though the literary essays of 
Williams come to several hundred pages, 
they are entirely without oriental 
reference. The critical writings of Stevens 
and Frost amount to little more than 
occasional prose, in the case of Stevens, 
late essays on a philosophical theme, 
in the case of Frost, prefaces to his 
own work and general essays. Unlike 
the cosmopolitans, none writes seriously 
in prose about the Orient. 

And yet, by a curious paradox of the 
imagination, the thought of Stevens 
and Williams, and on one or two occasions 
that of Frost as well, is in a sense as 
orientalized as that of their learned 
contemporaries. As we might expect, 
this “oriental” element is more diffuse, 
more difficult to specify, more subject 
to debate. None of the three sets before 
himself, like Yeats, a Chinese jade, like 
Eliot, the text of the Bhagavad Gita, 
like Pound, the Confucian corpus, to 
compose a major poem. Furthermore, 
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by contrast with the Confucian, Vedantic 
and Taoist strains in Pound, Eliot and 
Yeats, the oriental element in Stevens, 
Williams and Frost is markedly Bud- 
dhistic. Since Buddhism is by far the 
least. textual of all four traditions, we 
must seek other methods than those 
used earlier to document its presence 
in their work. Accordingly, I must ask 
the reader’s indulgence now to consider 
parallels, analogies and similarities rather 
than sources, 

Moreover, as what I have said would 
imply, the oriental element in the 
provincial poets is largely an unconscious 
one. Subject, as agnostics raised in 
Christian. families, to the same problems 
of faith. encountered by the cosmopo- 
litans, Stevens, Williams and Frost 
relinquish Christianity early on, but 
unlike Yeats, Eliot and Pound (with 
the one exception of Frost, who returns 
to school briefly to study the Latin 
classics), they do not cultivate the 
classical. Instead, they’develop a native 
independence from European culture, 
which takes in Williams the most 
aggressive form of Americanism, though 
it also finds fierce expression in Stevens 
(mingled there with a modern Franco- 
philia) and implicit embodiment in 
Frost’s preoccupation with rural New 
England. It is perhaps this very sense 
of originality that at first obscures from 
all three the ways in which they have 
adopted traditional alternatives to western 
civilization. For though each is aware 
of his -Emersonian, Thoreauvian and 


Whitmanesque past, none is conscious ` 


of the degree to which those figures 
represent precedents for his own embodi- 
ment of oriental thought. 


Of ‘the three provincial poets Wallace 
- Stevens expresses the greatest interest 


in exotic things. Having learned that 
Harriet Monroe, the editor who has 
published him in Poetry magazine, has 
a sister in Peking, he importunes Miss 
Monroe to make arrangements whereby 
her sister will send him some things of 
her own choosing from China. “For a 
poet,” as he says in a letter of September 
23, 1922, “to have even a second-hand 
contact with China is a great matter.” 
After a box of jasmine tea arrives, an 
event he characterizes as a reversion to 
innocence, another box appears con- 
taining objets d’art. In a letter of the 
next month, October 28, Stevens speaks 
at length of “the five, really delightful 
things” it contains: 


Of these, the chief one is a carved 
wooden figure of the most benevolent 
old god you ever saw. He has a staff 
in one hand and in the other carries 
a lotus bud. On the back of his head 
he has a decoration cf some sort with 
ribbons running down into his gown. 
The wood is of the color of dark cedar _ 
but it is neither hard nor oily. And 
there you are. But the old man, Hson- 
hsing, has the most amused, the nicest 
and kindliest expression: quite a pope 
after one’s own heart or at least an 
invulnerable bishop telling one how 
fortunate one is, after all, and not to 
mind one’s bad poems. He is on a 
little teak stand as is, also, each of the 
other things.. The other things are a 
small jade screen, two black crystal 
lions and a small jade figure. The jade 
pieces are white. We have placed the 
screen behind the prophet, so that if 
he. desires to retire into its cloudy color 
‘he can do so conveniently and we have 
set the lions in his path, one on each 
side. The heads of these noisy beasts 
are turned back on their shoulders, 
quite evidently unable to withstand 
the mildness of the venerable luminary. 


He concludes his description by saying, 
“The old man is so humane that the 
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study of him is as good as a jovial psalm.”’ 

I have quoted the passage at length, 
because it gives us a rare glimpse of 
the western poet’s imagination as it plays 
over the surface of oriental things. Having 
only the day before received it, Stevens 
has had no opportunity to determine 
the. principal figure’s identity, though 
presumably by copying his name from 
the box (which either he or the editor 
of the Letters has mistranscribed — it 
should read ‘““Hsou-hsing’’), he enables us 
to identify Fu Shou Hsing Kung # E A, 
the god of longevity. How keen, then, 
Stevens’ intuition, for he first refers 
to the figure as “the most benevolent 
old god,” and then imagines him to be 
‘telling one how fortunate one is.” 
The god, in charge of human longevity, 
often bestows that good fortune as an 
act of benevolence. That he is also 
called Lao Jen Hsing A Æ, literally, 
old man star, accords well with Stevens’ 
description of him twice as “the old 
man,” but more pointedly as “the vener- 
able luminary” (Fu Shou Hsing was 
originally a star in the constellation 
Canopus, whose annual appearance in 
February signalled good fortune). That 
the figure is “humane” and possessed 
of “mildness?” might have been observed 
from his expression. Of greater interest 
is the series of human identities the poet 
metaphorically bestows upon him: “quite 
a pope,” he calls him, “‘or.at least an 
invulnerable bishop,” and, finally, “the 
prophet.” These epithets, along with the 
comment that “the study of him is as 
good. as a jovial psalm,” tell us several 
things: 
-his correspondent, both for her role 
in securing the present and for her favors 
as editor. He may be doing this by 
Christianizing the scene he has arranged, 
for Harriet Monroe was known for doing 


first, of Stevens’ desire to please - 


the same in her editorship of Poetry 
(“Is literature limited to Christianity?” 
Pound at one point asks her in exaspera- — 
tion). But Stevens’ own background 
and predilections (we have recently 
learned of his death-bed conversion to 
Roman Catholicism) must also figure 
in this extraordinary series of Catholic, 
Old Testament, and Protestant metaphors. 
Perhaps most interesting of all is that 
Stevens retained his humanized and 
western conception of the figure, writing 
to Harriet Monroe thirteen years later 
(April 5, 1935) as follows: “A little 
carved wooden figure of what I suppose 
to be a religious pilgrim, which [Miss 
Monroe’s sister] sent me years ago, Js 
one of the most delightful things that 
I have.” 

Stevens’ comments illustrate the dis- 
tinction that I have drawn between the 
conscious and unconscious reception of 
oriental materials. There are two 
complementary motions here. For just 
as the poet can consciously solicit oriental 
influence but, by transforming it into 
western terms, unconsciously deny it, 
so he can unconsciously receive it but 
elaborate its doctrines so as to give them 
a conscious coherence. Like any 
cultivated person of his time, Stevens 
was inundated with images of the Orient; 
we know that he bought translations 
of Chinese poetry, to mention only one 
such source. Much of this oriental 
influence must have been absorbed 
unconsciously (in fact that is how, 
Stevens insisted, he was generally in- 
fluenced). These unconsciously received 
sources often emerge later as part of 
a structure of thought. This does not 
mean that Stevens necessarily recognized 
the presence, say, of Buddhist doctrine 
in his poetry, but at the same time it 
does not mean that he was unaware of 
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what he was doing. 

The themes of absence, nothingness 
` and impersonality have often been noted 
in his work, remarked upon because 
in general they contradict western ex- 
pectations of presence, substance and 
personality. Attempts to explain them 
have focused on Stevens’ indebtedness 
to French symbolist poets, to contem- 
porary philosophy, even to the poet’s 
own aloof temperament. I do not wish 
here to substitute one set of influences 
for another but rather to suggest that 
comparative study may shed more light 
on Stevens’ practice than influence 
study. l 

Edward J. Thomas, in his History 
of Buddhist Thought, summarizes the 
eight (or nine) stages of release, the 
vimokkha, at the sixth of which the 
adept, he says, “perceives ‘there is noth- 
ing and attains and abides in the stage 
of nothingness.” This nothingness, or 
negation, figures in several classic 
Buddhist doctrines, as for example, 
to use their Chinese formulations, chu 
fa wu ngozk}e dem , the doctrine of 
no-self, chu hsing wu ch’ang ÆTTA, 
the doctrine of mno-permanence, the 
first two of the so-called three criteria, 
san fa yin =} Ep, the third of which, 
consequence of the first two, is the 
peace of nirvana, nieh pan chi ching 
1 #2 Bl HSéng Chao ft, a member of the 
Three Sastra Sect =##a<, writes an 
essay called the Po Jo Wu Chi Lun 
iy 54 8G, which formulates another 
negative principle, that of no-knowledge. 
Let us, then, look at an early poem of 
Stevens’, “The Snow Man,” in the light 
of these doctrines: 


One must have a mind of winter 
To regard thé frost and the boughs 
Of the pine-trees crusted with snow; 


And have been cold a long time 
To behold the junipezs shagged with ice, 
The spruces rough in the distant glitter 


Of the January sun; and not to think 
Of any misery in the sound of the wind, 
In the sound of a few leaves, 


Which is the sound of the land 
Full of the same wind 
That is blowing in the same bare place 


For the listener, who listens in the snow, 

And, nothing himself, beholds 

Nothing that is not there and the 
nothing that is. 


In Early Buddhism Rhys Davids lists 
among traditional metaphors for nirvana’ 
“the cool cave.” Stevens’ snowy land- 
scape may represent its North American 
equivalent, just as his attention to misery 
and its elimination may represent a 
naive concern with a Buddhist problem. 
At any rate, the poem’s doctrine, that 
the listener be “nothing himself,’ which 
is reinforced by its impersonality — 
“One must have a mind of winter / to 
regard ...” — is remarkably Buddhistic, 
the latter quotation recalling the words 
of the Buddha, who in the Surangama 
Sutra says, “this wonderful perception 
of sight is the true nature of our minds.” 
If we attend carefully, however, to 
early Buddhist doctrine, we will notice 
that in Stevens, as in Williams, there is 
an important departure from its tenets. 
“The Tathagata’s Nirvana,” the passage 
quoted continues, “is where it is re- 
cognized that there is nothing but what 
is seen of the mind itself.” This, we 
might say, accounts for Stevens’ listener 
beholding “the nothing that is” there, 
but not for him beholding “nothing 
that is not there,” a phrase which reflects 
the characteristic belief of Stevens and 
Williams in the existence of a concrete 
reality. Nirvana, the Buddha continues, 
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“is where, recognizing the nature of 
the self-mind, one no longer cherishes 
the dualisms of discrimination.” Here 
the poem’s monistic tendency is true 
to Buddhist doctrine, but elsewhere 
Stevens’ dualistic fluctuation between 
reality and imagination is not. “Nirvana,” 
the Buddha concludes, “is where the 
thinking mind with all its discriminations, 
attachments, aversions and egoism is 
forever put away,” a goal toward which 
Stevens sometimes aspires, but one 
which he more commonly rejects. 
Elsewhere, Buddhist doctrine, as in the 
Vajracchedika, says that the senses give 
only the experience of transient 
phenomena; no particular thing is real; 
at every moment it is passing into 
something else. At points in Stevens 
and Williams, as we shall see, a similar 
view is expressed, but not consistently. 
Thus, when the Vajracchedika says 
“all things are to be known and looked 
upon by one who does not rest upon 
the perception of things but on the 
perception of non-things,” it expresses 
a view more extreme than any Stevens 
or Williams would consent to. 

It must also be said here that “The 
Snow Man” is not typical of Stevens’ 
early poetry, which by and large is 
devoted to the physicality of the real 
world and to the self, both of which are 
well illustrated by “The Comedian as 
the Letter C,” a poem Stevens had been 
composing the summer before he wrote 
that first letter to Harriet Monroe. Earlier 
he had represented China in terms of the 
Chinoiserie typical of his time (if the 
first of “Six Significant Landscapes” 
represents a considerable refinement 
thereof). In the later, longer poem he 
now speaks of “the Arctic moonlight,” 
a false light, as “‘illusive, faint, more 
mist than moon, perverse, / Wrong as a 


divagation to Peking,” suggesting thereby 
that his romance with Chinoiserie is 
over. At the same time, there are early 
flashes that suggest Stevens’ awareness 
of the power of the Orient. “The Cuban 
Doctor” for example says, “I went to 
Egypt to escape / The Indian, but the 
Indian struck / Out of his cloud and 
from his sky.” A collection of epigrams 
from Ideas of Order (1935) watches as 
“The sun of Asia creeps above the 
horizon.” It is only, however, with 
Parts of a World (1941) that a considered 
oriental element makes its presence 
felt, here as the beginnings of a negative, 
Taoistic poetics, as in the title “Poetry 
Is a Destructive Force.” Again, however, 
the most intriguing example of an oriental 
essence, is to be found in an earlier 
work, “Thirteen Ways of Looking at a 
Blackbird.” 

In Chapter I of the Tao Te Ching 
Ji Lao Tm %- defines the two 
fundamental principles of the universe 
as yu and wu f$, something and 
nothing, and asserts their identity ik R # 
lH ims% , in D. C. Lau’s translation, 
“These two are the same / But diverge 
in name as they issue forth.’ What 
they proceed from is the “mystery.” 
“Mystery upon mystery,” Lau continues, 
“The gateway of the manifold secrets” 
TZAZ, Æg zF. The two operative 
terms here are hsüan % and miao $. 
Both have been much discussed. Both 
in a general sense mean “mystery.” 
Hsiian % , however, seems originally to 
have meant black, or dark, and refers 
accordingly to the unfathomable nature 
of the mystery. In philosophical terms 
hsüan 3 may be translated as “abstruse”; 
when personified, it becomes “the 
Mother” and is correlative with another 
term in Lao Tzu, tien hsia mu K FR, 
literally, the mother of everything under 
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the heavens; the universe, or existence 
itself. Hsüan tung Z] represents, in 
Suzuki's phrase, “the mystic experience 
of Identity,” the lack of distinction 
between chang wu $9% and ch’ang yu 
Ay, somethingness and nothingness, 
terms elsewhere associated with the 
female (yin Ha‘) and male (yang & ) 
principles. Hsiian x , then, in Lao Tzu’s 
words, is the gateway to miao pp, the 
ultimate mystery, the intersection of 
time and the timeless. Stevens’ blackbird, 
in keeping with Lao Tzu’s philosophy 
of constant mutability, is a changing 
entity, sometimes suggesting the self, 
sometimes death, sometimes common- 
place reality. In the poem, however, 
all are represented as mysterious, and 
at several points the meaning of yuan 
% seems apposite. Nowhere, however, 
does Stevens seem closer to Lao Tzu 
than in section IV, where the philosophy 
of Yin and Yang BRK combines with 
the mystery of Hsüan Z: 


A man and a woman 

Are one. 

A man and a woman and a blackbird 
Are one. 


That we have no knowledge that Stevens 
had studied Lao Tzu makes the passage 
all the more striking, for the language 
of the third line here, though easily 
reconciled with Taoist terms, is highly 
unorthodox in terms of western thought. 

Beginning with Transport to Summer 
(1947) a new wave of orientalism makes 
itself felt. “Chocorua to Its Neighbor,” 
in which one mountain in New Hampshire 


holds forth in monologue to another, . 


represents a mythic sense unfamiliar 
in the West yet integrally Hindu. With 
this volume Stevens also begins to express 
a general Taoistic sense of the world’s 


impermanence, one that culminates in 
the final lines of “An Ordinary Evening 
in New Haven,” the central philosophical 
meditation of the late period: 


It is not in the premise that reality 
Is a solid. It may be a shade that traverses 
A dust, a force that traverses a shade. 


Moreover, a Buddhistic element again 
makes its appearance, nowhere more 
perfectly embodied than in that medita- 
tive masterpiece, “The House Was Quiet 
and the World Was Calm.” In Stevens’ 
symbology, the house is the mind, the 
reader its contemplative activity, the 
book the book of nature. The “summer” 
of the poem’s second line, as in the title 
of the volume, is reality; night is the 
self. The first and fourth lines create . 
a progressively causal connection be- 
tween the two terms of the poem’s title 


_ by repeating its words: 


The house was quiet and 
the world was calm. 

The reader became the book; 
and summer night 


Was like the conscious being of 
the book. 

The house was quiet and 
the world was calm. 


There is here a strong pulse of Vedantic 
thought, as summer, like brahman, is 
identified with night, the atman. But 
the pervasive mood of the poem.is one 
of Buddhistic quietude. “The house,” 
says Stevens, “was quiet because it had 
to be.” As the Mahayana Sraddhotpada 
Sastra says, we should “quietly meditate 
upon the world,” or, as a Neo-Confucian 
source has it, “penetratingly observe it,” 
chi kutan wan wu $ %4. In so doing 
we identify ourselves with it, as Stevens’ 
reader becomes the book. “The quiet,” 
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the poem continues, “was part of the 
meaning, part of the mind: / The access 
of perfection to the page.” The world, 
to cite again the Neo-Confucian source, 
itself achieves perfection in the process 


of meditation, pB yha . “And 


the world,’ says Stevens, “‘was calm,” 


The truth in a calm world, 
In which there is no other meaning, 


itself 

Is calm, itself is summer and night, 
itself 

Is the reader leaning late and reading 
there. 


As Hua Yen 4% Buddhism has | it, 
principle and reality harmonize, li shi 
yuan yung BRR (li E, originally 
the veins in a piece of jade: one cannot 
know the veins apart from the jade; 
the truth and the world are indivisible). 
When nirvana is achieved, the distinction 
between subject and object disappears 
(ABR HEF, RAWMKRZA) and the 
truth is manifest. 

Stevens on occasion, then, can ap- 
proximate the unified vision of certain 
oriental modes of thought. More 
characteristically, however, he strikes an 
uneasy balance between Taoist, Buddhist 
or Vedantic moni and a thorough- 
going dualism. A eN of Summer,” 
one of several mid-length philosophical 
meditations from the same period as 
“The House Was Quiet,” though it uses 
some Buddhistic language (‘‘Exile desire 
/ For what is not”), does so to celebrate 
“the rock of summer,” that essential, 
independent reality which the poet says 
“cannot be broken” because “it is the 
truth,” a very unbuddhistic attitude. That 
truth, moreover, “‘is not a hermit’s truth,” 
Stevens adds. 


Notes toward a Supreme Fiction, . 


perhaps his most important — at least 
his most conscientiously - elaborated — 


poem, reflects within itself the uneasy 
balance of eastern and. western thought. 
Its invocation, addressed to the “supreme 
fiction” that for Stevens has replaced 
God, is quite Buddhistic, referring us 
to the “light of single, certain truth” 
in which the poet and the fiction “sit 
at rest, / For a moment in the central 
of our being? to experience a “vivid 
transparence” and a “peace.” “It Must 
Change,” the first of three prescriptive 
section titles, enunciates a principle in 
accord with the doctrine of no-per- 


manence, and as a consequence the 
whole section takes on a Buddhist 
coloration. In the same section the 


principles of Yin and Yang reappear: 


Two things of opposite natures seem 
to depend 
On one another, as a man depends 
On a woman, day on night, the im- 
agined 
On the real. 
The poem contains an occasional oriental 
element, but for the most part it is 
occidental, especially in its higher 
moments of religious vision. Certain 
passages, however, represent a marriage 
of the two spirits, as in the following 
lines, which move from a Buddhistic 
freedom from desire, through an evoca- 
tion of the Vedantic Self, to a resolution 
in a pastiche of Hebraic monotheism 
(the latter echoing Jehovah’s “I am 
that I am”): “There is an hour,” Stevens 
says, ““in which I have 


No need, am happy, forget need’s 
golden hand, 

Am satisfied without solacing majesty, 

And if there is an hour there is a day, 


There is a month, a year, there is a time 
In which majesty is a mirror of the self: 
I have not but I am and as I am, I am. 


Though in some ways more poetically 
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“advanced” than the volume that 
precedes it, The Auroras of Autumn 
(1950) reverts at crucial points to classical 
and Biblical imagery (there is evidence 
in the work to suggest that Stevens was 
rereading the Bible, especially the Book 
of Revelation). The owl (Ascalaphus) 
in the title “The Owl in the Sarcophagus,” 


along with the allegorical figures of. 


sleep and peace, though transformed 
into what the poet calls a “mythology 
of modern death,” are nonetheless classi- 
cal in their origins, as is the form of 
the elegy itself. “The Auroras of 
Autumn,” the volume’s opening sequence, 
like “Page from a Tale’ and “Puella 
Parvulla,” are markedly apocalyptic. In 
the midst of this fluctuation between 
classical and millenarian imagery, the 
third tradition enters in Buddhistic 
guise, as in “A Primitive Like an Orb,” 
‘where “‘the giant of nothingness” makes 
his appearance alongside: “the giant 
ever changing.” On the other hand, 
another poem, one with so Buddhistic 
a title as “What We See Is What We 
Think,” ends with the line, “Since what 
we think is never what we see,” thereby 
expressing Stevens’ ambivalence toward, 
or rejection of, this oriental mode of 
thought. | 

What I have expressed as an uneasy 
balance or as a fluctuation between 
East and West may of course be regarded 
as a measured ecclecticism. In “The 
Man with the Blue Guitar,” Stevens’ 
first mature speculative poem, we observe 
him as he adapts an Asiatic term to 
enlarge or reinforce the western phi- 
losophical vocabulary: “That I may 
reduce the monster to / Myself, and then 
may be myself / In the face of the 
monster.” Here “myself” incorporates 
the Vedantic Self, a borrowing whose 
purpose is made explicit in the poet’s 


restatement of an early theme: “A 
substitute for all the gods: / This self.” 
Section XXII speaks of “an absence in 
reality? (roughly equivalent to the 
Buddhist kung (2), a generative force 
from which the pozm, Stevens says, 
“acquires its true appearances,’ from 
which “it takes,’ to which “it gives,” 
‘Sn the universal intercourse,” the last 
phrase suggesting as well the tien ti 
chiao ho KHER , the intercourse of 
heaven and earth of Séng Chao {f % . 
Similarly, in the later philosophical works 
Stevens combines eastern and western 
figures, as in ““The Auroras of Autumn,” 
whose first poem begins with a suggestion 
of the Greek Ophion (“This is where 
the serpent lives, the bodiless ... Or 
is this another wriggling out of the egg, 
/ Another image at the end of the cave 
...?”) but ends with a reference that 
transforms the serpent into something 
Hindu: 


We saw his head 

Black beaded on the rock, the flecked 
animal 

The moving grass, the Indian in his 
glade. 


A strongly Taoistic elerhent is also present 
in this later sequence, not only in the 
universal “mother,” a principle like Lao 
Tzu’s tien hsia mu K FR, but also 
in a virtual paraphrase of a line from 
the Tao Te Ching’s ÑW opening 
chapter (4 4] g 3ER 4, “The name that 
can be named / Is not the constant name” 
[Lau] ). Having -described reality as 
“a theater floating through the clouds,” 
Stevens says of this thing he has named | 
that it ‘ds nothing,” “Nothing until 
this named thing nameless is / And is 
destroyed.” In the section that follows 
we then have another native version of 
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Lao Tzu in Stevens’ inverted image of 


- “the white creator of black.” 


I have mentioned the Taoistic con- 
clusion of “An Ordinary Evening in 
New Haven,” a poem everywhere 
permeated with that spirit, but the 
first three words of its title suggest 
Buddhist “everyday-mindedness” (ping 
chang hsin FË dù in its Ch’an i “‘for- 
mulation), and the Christian “‘New 
Haven” has its analogue in a metaphor 
for nirvana, “the harbor of refuge,” 
cited by Rhys Davids. In section X 
of the poem Stevens says our spirit 
“resides / In a permanence composed 
of impermanence,” an idea that approxi- 
mates the chu hsing wu chang 3# 774 t, 
or doctrine of no-permanence. The 
extremity of the doctrine of emptiness 
(kung æ% ), however, is here resisted, 
both by innocence (“Alpha”) and 
experience (“Omega’’), who respond to 
“the scene,” reality, as follows: 


For one it is enough; for one it is not; 
For neither is it profound absentia ... 


The closing sections reinforce the 
Taoistic burden, as in XXVIII, where 
Stevens speaks of life as “things seen 
and unseen, created from nothingness.” 

It is only with The Rock, the final 
section of The Collected Poems, that 
Stevens produces a whole volume 
Buddhistic in its cast. Here, as earlier, 
his emphasis is philosophical rather than 
moral, so that in speaking of his parallels 
with Buddhism we most frequently have 
recourse to the latter’s metaphysics 


rather than its ethics. So too it must 


be said that Stevens’ concern with his 
own approaching death, a naturalistic 


elegiac theme, is of more importance’ 


in this volume than any religious vision. 
Nonetheless, the title “A Quiet Normal 


Life,” although primarily autobiographi- 
cal, also embodies two Buddhist ideas 
that we have mentioned, quietude and 
everyday-mindedness. Though its last 
stanza expresses the Buddhist spirit 
in its denial of ‘“‘transcendent forms,” 
its first stanza rejects an important 
doctrine, ching yu hsin chao hp 3s. 
the act of meditation creates the environ- 
ment or world, one which “The World 
as Meditation,’ however, explicitly 
endorses. Generally, though, in the 
late meditations Stevens is less concerned 
with transformation than, as another 
title expresses it, with “The Plain Sense 
of Things.” Nonetheless, the poems of 
The Rock, especially in their metaphors, 
continue to name Buddhist concerns. 
Thus “Vacancy in the Park,’’ whose 
title again flirts with the notion of kung 
zw, incorporates in its second couplet 
another traditional metaphor: 


March ... Someone has walked across 
the snow, 

Someone looking for he knows not 
what. 


It is like a boat that has pulled away 
From a shore at night and disappeared. 


The Hinayana School initiated the figure 
of two shores, the near shore standing 
for samsara, the further shore, for nirvana. 
The Mahayana tradition then reconciled 
the opposites, either by saying there 
are no shores, or by identifying nirvana 
with samsara (as in Tien Tai KE 
doctrine, ZERA; a7 eNseHE). Ste- 
vens, in an otherwise Christian context 
(“To an Old Philosopher in Rome’’), 
reaches a similar conclusion: “Impatient 
for the grandeur that you need / In so 
much misery; and yet finding it / Only 
in misery...” 

In the Majjhima the first of the 
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ten powers of the Buddha is listed as 
follows: “He knows what is possible 


as possible, and what is impossible as ' 


impossible.” Though the title of the 
most ambitious poem in The Rock, 
“‘Prologues to What is Possible,” may 
Owe more to Kant than to Gautama, 
its doctrine, figuration and mood are 
strikingly like those of Buddhism, which 
Suzuki calls “the philosophy of infinite 
possibilities.” “There was an ease of 
mind,” the poem begins, “that was 
like being alone in a boat at sea.” Chih 
li AH, or self-reliance, as Emerson knew, 
is one of the features that most clearly 
distinguishes Buddhism from other 
religions (see R SÆBE SH BA, + Hee 
HA, only through one’s own efforts 
can one reach nirvana). The waves on 
which Stevens’ persona travels are 
compared in a bold metaphor to oarsmen, 
thereby identifying the natural and 
human phenomena “in the one-ness 
of their motion” (cp. the Hua Yen #4 
doctrine, — 6—4] , —tyaf—, one is 
everything, everything is one). The 
vessel’s “far-foreign departure” suggests 
not only a venture forth from samsara 
in quest of the other shore but, in its 
strangeness (the boat is “of unaccu- 
stomed origin”), an alien belief as well. 
The traveller is likened to “a man lured 
on by a syllable without any meaning,” 
which in the West would be a meaning- 
_ less syllable but in the East might well 
be a mantra, ` 


A syllable of which he felt, with an 
appointed sureness, 

That it contained the meaning into 
which he wanted to enter, 

A meaning which, as he entered it, 
would shatter the boat and leave 
the oarsmen quiet 

As at a point of central arrival, an 
instant moment, much or little, 


Removed from any shore, from any 
man or woman, and needing none. 


The persona, quite simply, has achieved 
nirvana. 

Lest, however, his reader anticipate 
Stevens’ immediate conversion to 
Buddhism, a second stanza follows to. - 
examine, question and qualify the ex- 
perience of the first stanza, which, the 
poet tells us, has “‘stirred his fear.” 
After discussion of the experience as 
“metaphor” and “hypothesis,” Stevens 
concludes in a rather defiantly unbud- 
dhistic way. ‘What self did he contain 
that had not been loosed?” he asks, 
flatly rejecting the doctrine of wu wo 
dese , no-self. The poem returns “to 
what was real and its vocabulary,” grant- 
ing to the self the power to create “a 
fresh universe out of nothingness.” 
As on the very final page of The Collected ` 
Poems, in “Not Ideas About the Thing — 
but the Thing Itself,” the poet turns 
away from these ventures into Buddhistic 
thought, settling instead for those sensa- 
tions — a bird’s first appearance in spring 
or his “scrawny cry” at dawn — that 
validate the cxistence of “reality,” as 
Stevens has always fundamentally con- 
ceived of it. 


aA Ge TH Re HH A TAR ANE RH _L AG HH o 
(All the buddhas that the world knows 
are from the human world; after all, 
they do not become buddhas in hea- 
ven.) 

—~ Séng Chao {ff SE 


William Carlos Williams has often 
been ‘regarded as something of an 
anomaly, for he appears to have no 
religion, no theory of civilization, and 
no philosophy. These very features, 
along with his celebration of America, 
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have at the same time made him attractive 
to certain rebellious, rebarbative followers 
who, along with other, more moderate 
celebrants of the New World, have 
found in him the most congenial alterna- 
tive to the other figures that we have 
discussed. In the emphasis upon his 
native strain what has been ignored 
is Williams’ religious conviction, his 
cultural insight and his philosophical 
probity. In a late poem the poet remarks 
— of “Deep Religious Faith’’ — it is 


All that which makes the pear ripen 
or the poet’s line 
come true} 


Throughout his career Williams meditates 
deeply on the relationship of America 
to more traditional cultures. Though 
his elder he serves a kind of life-long 
apprenticeship to Ezra Pound, with whom 
he remains a friend to the end, despite 
the seeming incompatibility of their 
views. He struggles with Joyce and 
Eliot, making of the latter his béte noir, 
and through generous effort — unrecipro- 
cated — accomodating the former, even 
writing on behalf of Finnegans Wake. 
His philosophy is accurately capsulized 
in the phrase, “no ideas but in things,” 


one which, though anti-philosophical in- 


a western sense, is deeply in accord with 
oriental thought. Another gulf between 
Williams and his fellow Modernists lies 
in his life-style, for he alone inhabits 


a common human world. His life as a. 


physician among the indigent and the 
lower middle class is as different from 
Stevens’ world of surety claims, or Frost’s 
rural isolation, as it is from the cultural 
ambiance of Yeats, Eliot and Pound. 
Williams’ religious belief, never fully 
articulated but nonetheless apparent on 
every page of his work, is the immanenta- 


lism of the oriental view, expressed in 
Mahayana Buddhism as Æ ÒR — 80 TEAR 
HEM TE RE, the (buddha) mind includes 
everything (or, literally, absorbs both 
secular and non-secular things). Unlike 
that of Stevens, though, Williams’ native 
Buddhism is also ethical, his faith and 
metaphysics colored by his human 
sympathy. It is precisely the element 
of compassion (fZu pei ##Z ), lacking 
in Pound, that is typical of Williams. 
“Complaint” might be taken as' ex- 
emplary. The poet imagines himself, 
true to form, as having delivered “a 
great woman,” “‘sick / perhaps vomiting,” 
of her tenth child, whereupon, in the 
voice of Whitman, he says, “I pick the 
hair from her eyes / and watch her misery 
| with compassion.” The poet delivered 
over three thousand babies in his lifetime, 
a fact that may have a good deal to do, 
not only with his knowledge of people, 
but also with his view of the world as 
emergent, of things as in a constant 
state of realization. 

Although capable of addressing the 
major myths of the Biblical and classical 
traditions, as in poems with titles such 
as “Adam,” “Eve,” “The Birth of Venus,” 
Williams more characteristically comes 
at these subjects obliquely, casting off 
his judgments as though they were 
incidental to the matter at hand. His 
portrait of “The Bull,’ for example, 
depicts that creature as “godlike,” resting 
for a moment “with half-closed eyes, 
/ Olympian commentary on / the bright 
passage of days.” The Christian often 
appears in its true paradoxical guise, 
as in “Pastoral,” where Williams glimpses 
an old man “gathering dog lime,” whose 
tread he describes as “more majestic 
than / that of the Episcopal minister / 
approaching the pulpit / of a Sunday.” 

Such pure moments, though, of 
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Biblical or classical sentiment are rare. 
More frequently one tradition ironically 
inspects the other, as in “Venus over 
the Desert”; or the poet combines the 
two, as in “To Mark Anthony in Heaven.” 
Taking a rare historical view, the opening 
lines of “Choral: the Pink Church” 
represent the demise of the classical at 
the hands of the Christian: 


Pink as a dawn in Galilee 
whose stabbing fingers routed 
Aeschylus and murder blinked... 


The passage of greatest interest to us, 
however, comes at the end of “Burning 
the Christmas Greens,” a ritual described 
in pagan terms but not without its 
Christian overtones (“Green is a solace / 
a promise of peace”). Williams celebrates 
‘the violent destruction of the flames; 
afterwards, when they have died down, 
he pauses to study the grate, in which, 
he says, “appeared a world! Black / 
mountains, black and red — as / yet 


uncolored — and ash white.” “An infant | 


landscape,” he calls the scene, “as if 
we stood / ourselves refreshed among / 
the shining fauna of that fire.” The 
black, red and white of this regenerative 
landscape repeat the colors of those 
three strands which, the Upanishad 
tells us, make up the cosmic cord. 
Moreover, the interpenetration of life 
and death, expressed in terms of paradox 
and cycle, is also distinctly Hindu. 

Likewise the snake that appears in 
the first line of “A Sort of a Song,” 
the poem in which Williams introduces 
his most important philosophical idea:. 


Let the snake wait under 

his weed 

and the writing 

be of words, slow and quick, sharp 
to strike, quiet to wait, 


sleepless. 


— through metaphor to reconcile 
the people and the stone. 
Compose. (no ideas 

but in things) Invent! 

Saxifrage is my flower that splits 
the rocks. . 


Unlike Stevens’ rock, which in ““Credences 
of Summer” was “unbroken,” or which 
later, in “The Rock,” “the green leaves 
came and covered,” Williams’ rocks are 
split by the tough flowers of his poetry 
(we may choose’ among the poem’s 
several metaphors of striking, penetra- 
tion and reconciliation). “Compose” 
suggests both verbal composition and 
meditative composure, though “Invent!” 
returns us to a thoroughly western notion 
of poetry. It is notable that the snake 
here has neither Biblical nor classical 
overtones. The central paranthetical 
phrase, repeated elsewhere in Williams’ 
work, may be regarded in.two ways. 
The first would emphasize the existence 
of ideas but insist that they be found, 
or expressed in terms of, reality (cp. 
the Buddhist notion Ret Ze tE FAL A BE tE H 
Me, the doctrine when applied in this 
world should express itself in the con- 
sciousness of this world). The second, 
emphasizing reality, would posit a kind 
of immanentalism. Again Williams 
is related here to the thought of Séng 
Chao: 8] aR mae To Ti, truth 
is known by being made vacant (by 
getting rid of it); we can forget it but 
still know it. 

In accordance with Buddhist doctrine 
much of his work elso insists upon the 
suchness (ju wm ) of things, perhaps 
nowhere more explicitly than in the 
title and opening line of “The Trees”: © 
“The trees — being trees.” A stanza 
later Williams interjects: “‘Christ, the 
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bastards / haven’t -even sense enough / 
to stay out of the rain —.” After the 
trees have spoken in their own voices 
(“‘Clacka tacka tacka,” etc.), Williams 


commands them, “Loose desire!”; but. 


they cannot: “desire / dead in the heart,” 
he explains, “and memory broken.” 
The elimination of desire (ch’ing ching 
wu yü #5 RRA) is a classic Buddhist 
goal, as is detachment from the past 
(see RAzth, AEA). Williams’ in- 
sistence here upon the thing itself, it 
might be noted, is distinct from Christian 
essentialism — from the haecceitas, say, 
of Duns Scotus, which makes the 
evocation of Christ in the poets 
blasphemous interjection relevant phi- 
losophically. The poem concludes with 
a classical trope in which the trees are 
regarded mythically (“These were men / 
from whose hands sprung / love”), but 
for the most part the poem denies them 
any identity, thereby insisting upon their 
suchness. 

That the trees themselves have no 
thought we expect. More original, and 
more Buddhistic, is Williams’ extension 
of this principle into the human realm, 
as in “Spring and All,” XXVI, where, 
at a ballgame, the poet says “The crowd 
is laughing / in detail, / permanently, 
seriously / without thought.”  Séng 
Chao’s wu chih êrh tzichth att 4, 
not to know and yet (spontaneously) 
to know, suggests a similarly serious 
thought in the absence of thought. 
A phrase from a later poem indicates 
= that Williams was by no means innocent 
of Buddhist terminology. It occurs in 
“The Clouds,” upon whose backs, the 
‘ poet says, speaking of great geniuses 
of the past, “the dead ride, high! / un- 
dirtied by the putridity we fasten upon 
them — / ... into the no-knowledge 
of their nameless destiny.” The last 


phrase has no equivalent in classical or 
Biblical tradition but might be glossed 
in terms of a concept central to Lao Tzu, 
pug, “the uncarved block,” meaning, 
among other things, an as yet undeter- 
mined fate. Namelessness, of course, 
is one of the attributes of the Tao (see 
BAZ, the Tao is constantly without 
name). Later Williams describes the 
clouds as “a calligraphy of scaly dragons” 
in a conclusion that retreats from his 
earlier Buddhistic severity but whose 
orientalism is nonetheless interesting. 
Partly because of its occasional 
nature, but more importantly because 
of his beliefs, Williams’ work most often 
grows out of direct observation. The 
first poem of “Spring and All” includes 
the line, “One by one objects are de- 
fined —,” whose double reference — to 
nature and to the writers: observant 


_ activity — stresses the naturalness of 


Williams’ method and philosophy. 
Analogous to the Buddhist concept of 
suchness (ju 4m ) is the Taoist tzt jan 
BHAR , literally, self-so, or natural. In 
keeping with the Tao Te Ching’s philoso- 
phy of change it might be rendered as 
the natural process. Thus the Tao 
emulates the natural process (tao fa tzii 
jan HEHA), the celebration of which 
is everywhere in Williams. An equally 
characteristic motif, in illustration of 
which the poet draws upon the metaphors 
of contemporary physics, is the simul- 
taneity of all things. Here is a passage 
from an early poem, “Spring Strains”: 


creeping energy, concentrated 
counterforce — welds sky, buds, trees 
rivets them in one puckering hold! 


“The myriad things grow in unison,” 
says Lao Tzu (H&E). “At the same 
time,” he adds elsewhere, “one and 
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many are born and grow” ($ — LIA). 
Williams’ phrase, “one puckering hold,” 
may owe something to Einstein’s model 
of the universe, to whose theory of 
relativity the “variable foot” is indebted, 
and whose natural religion he celebrates 
in “St. Francis Einstein of the Daffo- 
dils.” Unlike the concept of simultaneity 
current among the cosmopolitan Modern- 
ists, where past, present and future are 
united in a philosophical or cultural 
focus, Williams’ moment occurs in what 
D. H. Lawrence calls “the instant 
present,” or immediate experience. 

Chapter XL of the Tao Te Ching 
says, fx $8 3477.8), return is the movement 
of the Tao. This ontological concept, 
central to Lao Tzu, suggests that energy 
is constantly emerging from the Tao 
and constantly returning to it. Ina 
related statement Lao Tzu says that the 
myriad things of the world are engendered 
of being, itself engendered of nothingness 
(AE BOA RA, HÆ ). We might 
consider several of Williams’ images in 
this light. The first, a complete poem, 
“January Morning,’ VI 


— and a semicircle of dirt-colored men 
about a fire bursting from an old 
ash can, 


is one of a half dozen consecutive sections 
in that sequence, all beginning, “— and”; 
together they form a Whitmanesque 
catalogue in celebration of the fecundity 
of the world, of what Williams, in section 
VIL calls “the ever new river.” The 
images in the poem quoted may have 
had their genesis in a train ride across 
the Jersey plains, but they thoughtfully 
combine the earth and man in a circle 
half completed by the men, half by the 
poet or reader, all of whom are warmed, 
if not engendered, by the primordial 
energy issuing from this receptacle for 


the remnants of earlier fire. Such an 
image, standing as here alone, would 
not have been considered poetic before 
the orientalization of the western imagina- 
tion. A complementary passage, from 
“Spring and All,” II, makes explicit 
the double, Taoistic movement of the 
return: 


Pink confused with white . 
flowers and flowers reversed 
take and spill the shaded flame 
darting it back 

into the lamp’s horn 


Again Williams expresses concepts — 
the reversibility of time and the flow 
of energy issuing from a universal 
cornucopia — which, though concep- 
tualized in modern’ western science, 
are more common to ancient eastern 
religion and philosophy. 

Exactly how Williams came upon 
these ideas we may never know. Unlike 
his fellow Modernists, who assimilate 
the Orient in their youth, only to give 
it mature expression later, Williams is 
deeply oriental from the start (most 
of the passages that I have quoted are 
early ones). “It is impossible to recall,” 
he says in the Autobiography, ‘‘whether 


it was in late childhood or early 
adolescence that I determined ta be 


perfect.” Later defining his subject 
matter, the ordinary peoole he en- 
countered on his rounds, he speaks 
of his success in, portraying “that secret 
world of perfection.” “My ‘medicine, ” 
he continues, ‘“‘was the thing which 
gained me entrance to these secret gardens 
of the self. It lay there, another world, 
in the self.” In Hindu terms Williams is 
speaking of the atman; in connecting 
perfection with “the stinking ischio- 
rectal abscesses of our coming and goings” 
he is identifying the Buddhist samsara 
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with nirvana. “It is an identifiable thing,” 
he says, “and its characteristic, its chief 
characteristic is that it is sure, all of 
a piece and, as I have said, instant and 
perfect.” (For Williams’ insistance upon 
instantaneity cp. the Buddhist & Fie, 
be grateful for the present moment; 
see also =f ##, the present moment 
is nirvana. ) 

In Williams, however, there is no 
display of oriental learning, no reference 
or allusion, simply an intuition, one 


that leads the poet instinctively from | 


early on to eschew western modes of 
logic, sequence and transcendence in 
favor of the concrete, instantaneous 
embodiment of perfection in the world 
of imperfection. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that his art, though verbal, 
should be so highly visual, musical and 
kinetic, as in the early ‘‘Overture to a 
Dance of Locomotives,” whose single 
roman numeral, “I,” suggests the poem’s 
continuation in reality and whose last 
line, “The dance is sure” is elaborated 
in another later poem called “The Dance” 
(“But only the dance is sure!’’). 
“Overture”? includes many of the 
motifs that we have discussed. Time 
moves foreward (‘“two-twofour — two- 
eight!”) and backward (“Not twoeight. 
Not twofour. Two!’’). All reality is 
seen as compacted into the present, 
which embodies the mystery; thus, 
though the hands of the clock “‘go round 
and round,” “‘were they to / move quickly 
and at once the whole secret would be 
out.” Lights hanging from the ceiling 
of the terminal are “packed with a warm 
glow,” emitting energy, but also attract- 
ing it (“inviting entry”). They “pull 
against the hour,’ says Williams, again 
connecting time and energy. The motion 
of the train releases us from stasis into 
time, but as its wheels repeat the same 


gesture they remain, in an accurate 
observation, “relatively / stationary.” 
Meanwhile, the rails, in a figure drawn 
from perspective, but also catching into 
itself the backward and forward motion 
of time and reality, “return on themselves 
infinitely.” In a possible allusion to 
Heisenberg’s Uncertainty Principle the 
poem ends with that line “The dance is 
sure.” If modern physics, mathematics 
and logic have recognized their affinities 
with oriental thought, perhaps it is time 
for us to recognize this native oriental 
element in the poetry contemporary with 
those scientific developments. 

Only late in life did Williams speak 
explicitly, or at any length, about the 
Orient. A reading trip to the West Coast 
in 1950 brought to conscious expression 


- judgments that before had been implicit. 


In Seattle he discovered “the finest 
examples of Chinese carving” that he had 
ever beheld. “The Greeks,” he said, 
“seem frozen beside them.” A particular 
painting, “of a hundred crows in flight, 
nothing more,” might, he said, “open 
our minds, were we before it, to many 
worlds.” Characteristically, he applies 
his observation to a human one: “I 
think of Shapley of the Harvard Observa- 
tory and his active wish for many crossing 
cultures in a truly enlightened world to 
ease our plight.” 

Williams’ sense of an oriental en- 
lightenment had been anticipated in 
“Choral: the Pink Church,” whose lines 
on Galilee and Aeschylus, already quoted, 
give way to reminiscence: 


— and tho’ J remember little 
as names go, 

the thrust of that first light 
was to me 
as through a heart 
of jade — 

as chinese as you please 
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but not by that — remote 


The Westerner is notorious for his in- 
ability to remember Chinese names (even 
a highly educated person cannot recall 
the name of a single Chinese painter, 
for example). The source of-the “‘first 
light?” to which Williams refers is not 
clear, for he is using the language of 
religious illumination, but the stanza 
that follows associates it with the light 
of dawn. When Williams speaks of his 
heart as jade, 


transparent to the light 
through which the light i 
shines, through the stone, 
until 
the stone-light glows, 
pink jade 
-- that is the light and is 
a stone 
and is a church — if the image 
hold... 


it is doubtful that he is thinking of a 
specific text, but the words of Lao Tzu 
come to mind, EDIÆŒ A iR E, thus 
the sage harbors a piece of jade in his 
breast. At any rate, Williams represents 
himself as “chinese,” by which he does 
not mean “‘remote,’’ either in space or, 
presumably, in degree of difficulty. 
Curiously, the line quoted from Lao 
Tzu is preceded by the assertion that his 
words are easy to understand and easy 
to act upon ( EEES aH). The 
poem —-as we have often observed to be 
the case among the Modernists — returns 
to Christian and classical terms (“Be 
ye therefore perfect / even as your / 
Father in Heaven is perfect”; “Joy! 
Joy! / — out of Elysium!) to complete 
its thought. 

The movement of the imagery of 
the poem, however, is contradicted by 


the movement of Williams’ thought in 
the Autobiography, as he continues 
to contemplate the Orient. After leaving 
Seattle he proceeds to Eugene, where 
again he is impressed by the oriental 
collections: ‘On the first floor,’ he 
reports, “they have tapestries a lifetime 
might be spent in studying, such brilliance 
of color and skill has been lavished upon 
them.” Like other orientalizing western 
artists Williams may be seeing his own 
work reflected in oriental art. His eye 
at last comes to rest on “a massive 
marble,” ‘some personage or ruler 
(though no name is given), more than 


` full scale, a draped figure in repose. 


The eyes,” he continues, “are bemused, 
the face tranquil. The man is standing, 
as I remember it, a leather belt about 
his belly, the folds of his gown slightly 
caught at one point.” So impressed is 
the poet again with the presence of 
another world that he exclaims: “They 
have at least given the figure the whole 
platform!” He finishes by telling us 
that he and his wife “‘sat on the bench 
opposite and were lost in admiration. 
The stained marble seemed to make the 
whole campus outside us an absurdity.” 

It is, however, earlier in the passage 
that Williams draws his conclusions. 
Having reached California, he generalizes: 
“The outstanding thing that I was aware 
of among all the West Coast cities was 
that they faced the Orient; that Europe 
had: no more than a legendary hold on 
them; that airplanes or no airplanes they 
were remote from ancient, occidental 
cultures...” “The young in the colleges,”’ 
where he had been reading, “yearn for 
France, for New York, Boston, for that 
‘culture’”; ‘“‘they cling to worn-out 
Europe as though the feudal were their 
king”; ‘‘while Japan, China and Korea 
lie across the water to their ruin.” The 
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apprenticeship to Ezra Pound has borne 
fruit. 


I have placed Robert Frost last in 
our discussion of orientalism, partly 
because in him we find the exception 
that proves the rule, partly because, even 
in this eldest and most provincial of the 
American Modernists there are one or 
two strikingly oriental elements. His 
. resistance to exotica, along with his 
expression of an attitude toward Asia 
prevalent at the time, may be found in 
the satirical lines of “An Importer”: 


Mrs. Someone’s been to Asia. 

What she brought back would amaze ye. 
Bamboos, ivories, jades, and lacquers, 
Devil-scaring firecrackers, 

Recipes for tea with butter, 

Sacred rigamaroles to mutter... 


Though the poem ends with an ironic 
twist, turning a prejudiced conception 
of the East back on the general public 
that held it, the lines nonetheless also 
reflect Frost’s own low regard for Asia, 
expressed as late as July 24, 1962 in 
a letter to John F. Kennedy, on the eve 
of the poet’s good-will mission to the 
Soviet Union. Having mentioned the 
English- and the Russian-speaking worlds, 
Frost offers the young President some 
free geo-political advice: “The rest of 
the world would be Asia and Africa, 
more or less negligible for the time 
being though it needn’t be too openly 
declared.” ? 
Again, however, Frost’s conscious 
(and here political) sentiments need to 
be distinguished from his unconscious 
(religious and philosophical) affinities, 
for the work of this unofficial laureate 
of backwoods America, like his more 
worldly compatriots, on occasion bears 
a relationship to oriental thought. Re- 
ferences to the Orient in his work 


however, are usually negative, if not 
derogatory; at any rate, few and far 
between. From London in 1913 he. 
reports having passed up an opportunity 
to hear Tagore read. In 1918 he mentions 
a Buddhist friend in Franconia who 
“derives the present more from the 
future than from the past.” Earlier, in 
1906, he mentions a flap at the Pinkerton 
Academy, “where my poem about the 
heretofore turned up in the school 
library.” “The Trial By Existence” 
represents “‘the gathering of the souls 
for birth,” a theme hardly more radically 
expressed than in Wordsworth’s Im- 
mortality Ode. After analyzing his 
fellow-teachers’ reactions, wondering if 
the poem “had led them to question my 
orthodoxy,” Frost adds that he has 
reconsidered, realizing “‘that a flock of 
teachers would be more apt to loathe 
me for misspelling Derry than for graft- 
ing Schopenhauer upon Christianity.” 
Though the quotation does not speak 
openly of the Orient, it implies Frost’s 
awareness of the connection between 
Buddhist thought and advanced nine- 
teenth-century western philosophy. 

The poet’s summary of the history 
of his own religious belief, provided for 
Amy Lowell at the latter’s request on 
December 2, 1917, gives us as well a 
terse summary .of western theological 
drift: “‘Presbyterian, Unitarian, Sweden- 
borgian, Nothing.” A letter to his 
intimate Sidney Cox of January 1, 1926 
mentions Frost’s dissatisfaction with the 
contentiousness of Christian theology. 
“Clash,” he says, 


is all very well for coming lawyers 
politicians and theologians. But I 
should think there must be a whole 
realm or plane above that — ali sight 
and insight, perception, intuition, 
rapture ... I have wanted to find ways 
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to transcend the strife-method. I 
have found some. Mind you Td fight 
a healthy amount. This is no pacifism. 
It is not so much anticonflict as it ‘is 
something beyond conflict — such as 
poetry and religion that is not just 
theological dialectic. Pi bet I could 
tell of spiritual realizations that at 
least for the moment would overawe 
the contentious. That’s the sort of 
thing I mean. Every poem is one. 
I know I have to guard against insisting 
on this too much.... 


Though the phrase “‘spiritual realizations” 
may suggest an oriental alternative, the 
terms of Frost’s discussion are thoroughly 
Christian. He seeks to “transcend the 
strife-method,” desires a realm “above” 
clash; when his work does, on rare 


occasion, express the sort of “intuition” 


he speaks of here, it is likely, moreover, 
as in “All Revelation,” to do so in terms 
of Christian vision. One would be hard 
pressed to find an example of “rapture” 
in Robert Frost. The last sentence quoted 
gives the game away, for being himself 
a contentious person, classical by 
temperament and- dialectical by talent, 
Frost is not equipped to carry through 
on his yearning. Nonetheless, the passage 
reflects what we might call a susceptibility 
to non-contentious modes of thought. . 

Insofar as oriental thought is non- 
contentious, one might then expect 
to find such an element in Frost. In 
fact there are only two other poems 
aside from the one that incited con- 
troversy where oriental thought plays 
a serious role. However, both are impor- 
tant works and the oriental element 
comes at a crucial point in the argument 
of each. The poems I have in mind are 
“Birches,” the best of the volume 
Mountain Interval, and “West-Running 
Brook,” Frost’s most sustained philoso- 
phical meditation. 


The oriental element in the first of 
these is confined to a few lines near 
the end of the poem. Having lamented 
the pain of experience, which he assuages 
by reminiscing about the childhood 
joy of climbing birch trees and riding 
their branches back to the ground, Frost 
says wistfully, 


Pd like to get away from earth awhile 
And then come back to it and begin over. 


Having thereby expressed the wish for 
reincarnation, he is quick- to distinguish 
it from its western alternative: 


May no fate willfully misunderstand me 

And half grant what I wish and snatch 
me away 

Not to return. 


He then reverts to the theme of tree- 
climbing, now extending it metaphorical- 
ly: 


Pd like to go by climbing a birch tree, 

And climb black branches up a snow- 
white trunk l i 

Toward heaven, till the tree could bear 
no more, 

But dipped its top:and set me down 
again. 

That would be good both going and 
coming back. 


Though the last line quoted again 
entertains the idea of reincarnation, it 
does so in the context of Frost’s playful 
skepticism, one which effectively dis- 
misses the belief in a Christian heaven 
along with the idea of transmigration, 
which it finally entertains here only as 
poetic property. | 
‘“West-Running Brook,” on the other 
hand, represents a much more serious 
expression of oriental ideas. Like several 
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other mid-length studies of . marriages, 
“Home Burial” and “A Servant to 
Servants” among them, this dramatic 
poem concerns the relationship of man 
and wife; unlike those earlier works, 
however, Frost’s mature treatment of the 
theme represents man and woman in 
harmony with one another. To the 
masculine and feminine principles he 
adds a third, symbolized in the brook: 
“As you and I are married to each other,” 
the wife says, “We’ll be married to the 
brook,” Frost’s paranthetical description 
of which discovers in it two elements, one 
black, one white, one a forward, one a 
backward motion, the two seen as inter- 
dependent: 


(The black stream, catching on a sunken 
rock, 

Flung backward on itself in one white 
wave, 

And the white water rode the black 
forever...) 


The stark contrast of his complementary 
figures suggests the. imagery of yin [& 
and yang $. Following an interlude 
of Christian metaphor, Frost allows 
the husband to voice at length the most 


important statement of the poets 
cosmology. “‘ ‘Speaking of contraries, ”’ 
he begins, “ ‘see how the brook /. In that 


white wave runs counter to itself? ” 


The husband’s thought then turns to 
origins. In the image he has described 
for us, he asserts, “ ‘we get back to the 
beginning of beginnings,” to “ ‘the 


stream of everything that runs away.’ ”. 


“ ‘Existence,’ ” he says, thereby naming 


the stream, some conceive of as tradi. 


tional male and female clowns dancing 
“ “forever in one place. But,’ ” he adds, 
Offering his own (and Frost’s) view, 
** “it runs away, 


It seriously, sadly, runs away 7 
To fill the abyss’ void with emptiness.” 


The term Frost uses in the last word 
of the line often translates the Buddhist 
kung 2, that generative principle of 
nothingness out of which — as in the 
vision of the Tao — things are seen as 
emerging. The husband then continues 
his description of this river of existence, 
which in his elaboration of the figure 
becomes more grandly metaphorical. 
“ It flows,’ ?” he says 


beside us in this water brook 

But it flows over us. It flows between 
us 

To separate us for a panic moment. 

It flows between us, over us, and 
with us. 

And it is time, strength, tone, light, 
life, and TA 

And even substance lapsing iiih: 
stantial.” 


These last two lines, with their elabora- 
tion of metaphor, suggest the richness 


‘of the Buddhist conception of kung 


28. At this point, however, the husband’s 
thought appears to veer from that 
doctrine, redefining the river as a “ ‘uni- 
versal cataract of death’ ” spending 
to “ ‘nothingness,’ ” a turn in argument 


‘that emphasizes only half of the oriental 
view of universal process. 


Once again, 
however, the argument shifts, returning 
to the earlier topic of the river’s “ ‘strange 
resistance in itself. ’’ This “ ‘throwing 
backward on itself ’’ the speaker calls 
“ ‘sacred,’ ”? seeing in it the principle 
“ “sending up our life,’ ” “ ‘sending up 
the brook,’ ” “ ‘sending up the sun.’ ”’ 


With these figures Frost confirms the 


Other half of the oriental doctrine; at 
which point his protagonist concludes: 


“ft is this backward motion toward - 
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the source, 
Against the stream, 
see ourselves in, 
The tribute of the current to the 
source,” 


that most we 


The poem, at the last moment then, 
in a rather Romantic, western way, 
humanizes this universal force. But 
in the course of his character’s monologue 
the poet has given us a complex of images, 
many of which suggest oriental notions 
that we have discussed, among them the 
Taoist return (fan X ) in its motion 
toward nothingness (ch’ang wu tf ). 
Frost’s cosmology, moreover — as was 
the case with Williams’ thought — is 
reconcilable with modern physics, with 
the Big Bang Theory’s notion of an 
expanding and contracting universe, but 
also with the more recent notion of a 
universe constantly creating itself out 
of nothing at the subatomic level. What 
Frost has done is to synthesize western 
and eastern ideas, combining scientific 
thought from the former with philosophi- 
cal and religious notions from the latter, 
infolding into this mix other, partly 
contradictory, western ideas. The whole, 
which is governed by a fundamentally 
_Heraclitean metaphor, is arrived at intui- 
tively, which is to say poetically. 

So much, then, for the presence of 
oriental ideas in Frost. Apart from the 
exceptions we have noted he-toes the 


line of a metaphysics pragmatic in its 


empiricism, an ethic stoic and pessi- 
mistic, a religion humanistic in the narrow 
sense. I do not mean by this to dismiss 
Frost as poet, who in some regards is 
the most accomplished American of 
his generation. Given his parochially 
western and anti-intellectual bias, how- 
ever, we would not expect to find in him 
a serious treatment of the Orient. 
Which makes one last poem all the 


more curious. “The Bearer of Evil Tid- 
ings,” collected in A Further Range 
(1936) and listed with two others in 
the Complete Poems under the heading 
“Outlands,” is a poem about the orient, 
rather than one that incorporates oriental 
thought. Composed in ballad stanzas, 
it tells a story of Frost’s own invention. 
Set in the Himalayas, in a country named 
Pamir, the story concerns a Chinese 
princess, who in ancient times had left 
her homeland in a royal progress toward 
the West, where she was to marry a 
Persian prince. Midway there it is dis- 
covered that she is with child — through 
no fault of her own, or anyone.else’s --” 
a god was the father.” When the fact 
is discovered, her retinue, Frost reports, 
came ‘to a troubled halt’: . “it had 
seemed,” he says, “discreet to remain 
there / And neither go on nor back.” 
“So they stayed and declared a village,” 
adds the poet bumptiously, ‘There in 
the land of the Yak.” 

The main action of the poem, how- 
ever, picks up centuries later, as a 
messenger makes his way to the court 
of Belshazzar, King of Babylon. With 
evil tidings to bear (news of the king’s 
overthrow), this Westerner welcomes a 
fork in the road and takes the way leading 
off “into the wild unknown.” Travel- 


‘ling through the mountains and “the 


Vale of Cashmere,” he eventually arrives 
at “a precipice valley,” where he 
meets “ʻa girl of his age” and is taken 
home. | 

Now the child that had come of 
the princess had “established a royal 
line’ and “his mandates were given 
heed to / Because he was born divine.” 
That, says the poet, “‘was why there 
were people / On one Himalayan shelf.” 
And so, “The bearer of evil tidings / 
Decided to stay there himself. 
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At least he had this in common 

With the race he chose to adopt. 

They had both of them had their reasons 
For stopping where they had stopped. 


“As for his evil tidings,” Frost concludes, 
“Why hurry to tell Belshazzar / What 
soon enough. he would know?” It is 
a curious little fable, one which remains 
unexplained by anything else we know 
of Frost, except perhaps for his desire 
to come to terms with the Orient. His 
other attempts to do so, both earlier and 
later, seem somewhat inconclusive. By 
contrast, this one has the finality of 
myth. Accordingly, its elements bear 
closer inspection. 

Like myths the world over it tells 
of the intervention of gods in the affairs 
of men, echoing other stories of the 
founding of a royal line. It tells of a 
frustrated marriage of East and West, 
one transformed by circumstance into 
a cultural transplantation of China into 
Central Asia, perhaps a reversal of the 
more famous transplantation of Buddhism 
into China. Nonetheless, its original 


motive, an intercultural marriage, is. 
finally realized, this time as the result 
of the West travelling to meet the East 
halfway. In the second part of the 
story, we might note, the time, though 
historical, is still remote, dating from 
the fall of Babylon. There is something 
desperate in the situation of both parties. 
The original princess had no choice but 
to stop; likewise, the western refugee, 
had he not been hospitably received, 
Frost tells us, “‘might be running yet.” 
The original girl’s descendant tells him 
the story of how she got there but also 
teaches him. “her tribe’s religion,” one 
passed down through the original prin- 
cess’s divine son, a figure who again 
suggests historical parallels. The 
Westerner in one sense has been ir- 
responsible, failing to report his news; 
however, knowing what we do about 
evil tidings, he also must be judged 
sensible. At any rate, what he had had 
to say was soon to become self-evident, 


-as by now the meaning of the parable 


in the context of the present paper 
should be. 


- Nonconformism as Narrative Strategy: 
A Reappraisal of Late Ch’ing Fiction 


David Té-Wei Wang 
( EAR ) 


In the historical development of 
Chinese narrative fiction, the late Ch’ing 
period (roughly from 1897 to 1910) 
witnessed an ironic phenomenon: in 
spite of an unprecedented upsurge in 
writing and reading fiction, works 
published during this time have been 
taken to represent the decline of a once 
rich and coherent narrative tradition. 
Critics and literary historians usually 
accept late Ch’ing fiction as a crucial 
stage in the transition of Chinese fiction 
from the classical period to the modern 
one, but, given its wide diversity in 
form and content, they have had a hard 
time in generalizing its thematic or 
aesthetic attributes except for some 
random complaints about its overt 
didacticism or loose structure.! Indeed, 
in comparison with the corpus of classical 
Chinese fictional narratives, late Ch’ing 
fiction shows such a radical change 
that to estimate it in terms of traditional 
criteria seems no longer possible. 

.Of all the critics who have tried to 
give an overall view of the fiction pro- 
duced in the last years of the Ch’ing 
dynasty, Lu Hsùn might be the most 
influential one. In the early 1920s he 


proposed to see late Ch’ing fiction under 
the title “fiction of exposure” (Ch’ien-tsé 
hsiao-shuo), by which he meant a fairly 
homogeneous body of works unified 
by a common tendency “to expose 
social abuses and lash out at contem- 
porary politics, sometimes at social 
conventions as well.”? By calling 
attention to the explicit social/political 
concerns found in most late Ch’ing 
works, Lu Hsin not only drives home 
the preoccupation shared by contem- 
porary writers but indicates that, as 
it was politically motivated, late Ch’ing 
fiction must be appreciated in close 
relation to its changing ideological back- 
ground. But Lu Hsin and his followers 
take the political motivation in late 
Ch’ing fiction only at its surface level 
and thus limit their study to observing 
superficial social/political criticisms and 
overexaggerated caricatures. They neglect 
that the. linguistic/formalistic changes 
in a fiction may. well serve to indicate 
its author’s nonconformist attitude; they 
also fail to see the new narrative typology 
developed by late Ch’ing writers might . 
imply an ideological transformation. 
Therefore, while acknowledging a 
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high-strung political concern as its main 
thrust, - we suggest to explore the 


polemical, nonconformist quality of late 


Ch’ing fiction in a different direction. 


Beneath the surface where writers openly ` 


expose social abuses and lash out at 
politics, there goes in late Ch’ing fiction 
a more subtle “campaign” in which the 
writers focus their attention on turning 
upside down well-established literary 
conventions, taking issue with what has 
been taken for granted by their predeces- 
sors, and, most important of all, refusing 
to be generalized into a unified, coherent 
literary order. This “campaign” is so 
widespread that, as it were, we can 
hardly . organize late Ch’ing works but 
circumscribe an area where renovations, 
divergences, and inconsistencies in style 
and format are juxtaposed with old 
conventions. To look at Late Ch’ing 
fiction as a whole, one must emphasize 
rather than bypass its heterogeneity in 
discourse, and treat it as an important 
part of- contemporary writers’ noncon- 
formist tactics. a | 

To illustrate the above argument, 
we shall discuss in the following pages 
works done by selected Late Ch’ing 
critics and writers. We shall examine 
how Liang Ch’ich’ao and his peers 
elevated the genre of narrative fiction 
to an umprecedentedly high position 
at the turn of this century; how Liu E 
and Wu Wo-yao worked to renovate 
the narrative modes of classical fiction; 
and how Tséng P’u conjured up a new 
historiographical context to interpret 


contemporary  social/political events. ` 


Again, in so doing we aim not at finding 
out a unified, causal relationship between 
_ what these writers and critics respectively 
did, but to describe the differences 
they manifested in their literary concepts, 
the contradictions and prejudices their 


cultural/ideological controversies they 


works might have run or and the 
brought about — all, we believe, con- 







stituting the most fascinating feature 
of late Ch’ing fiction. 
As pointed out bv literary historians, 


the rise and rapid popularity of Late 


© Ching fiction are closely |related to 


incidents occurring around tie last two 
decades of the Ch’ing dyna such as 
China’s defeat in the first Sino-Japanese 
War in 1895, the introduction of 
Darwinism and Social Darwinism by 
Yen Fu in 1898, the Boxer Uprising 
against foreigners in 1899, followed 
by the invasion of eight foreign armies 
in 1900, and the decline jof central 
administrative power. These crises made 
contemporary intellectuals and literati 
acutely conscious of. the collapse of 
traditional China, her bitter confrontation 
with the West, and the necessity for 
modernization. 

While demanding < total rzformation, 
the late Ch’ing intelligentsia took a 
“cultural-intellectualistic”’ approach, as 
Professor Lin Yt-shéng puis it, that 
stressed “the necessary priority. of 
intellectual and cultural c 


tas 





could transform contemporary ethos and 
thus trigger socio-political reformation. 
As Liang Ch’ich’ao, one ofi the most 
powerful literati in the late Chiing period, 
declared: | 


To renovate the people of a! nation, 
the fictional literature of thai nation 
must first be renovated. us to 
renovate morality, we must first re- 
novate fiction ... to renovate learning 
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and the arts, we must first renovate 
fiction; and even to renew the people’s 
hearts and remold their character, we 
must first renovate fiction. Why? 
It is because fiction exercises a power 
of incalculable magnitude over man- 
kind.* 


And to sum up his own ideas about 


novel’s potential in the formation of 


a new political system, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
coined the term “Political Novel’ 
(Cheng-chih hsjiao-shuo) — a term 
appropriately anticipating the general 
trend of modern Chinese realist novel.° 
Nevertheless, for Liang and other 
late Ch’ing intellectuals, the notion that 
fiction could serve political purposes 
originated from the West. Although 
it simply distorts narrative fiction’s social 
and aesthetic status in Western literature, 
the concept shows how late Ch’ing 
literati received foreign works by formu- 
lating 2 verisimilitude in the light of 
their own cultural/literary demands. In 
fact, as both C. T. Hsia and Doleželová- 
Velingerové tell us, what late Ch’ing 
literati celebrated as the two merits of 
“Political Novel,” psychological impact 
and didactic function, are derived not 
from the Western fictional tradition as 
we understand it, but from classical 
Buddhist and Confucian teachings on 
the effects entailed by literature.® 
Generally considered the most in- 
fluential literary critiques on late Ch’ing 
fiction are two articles by Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao, “Foreword to Our Series of 
Political Novels in Translation” (Yiyin 
chéng-chih hsiao-shuo hsii) in 1898, 
and “On the Connection between Fiction 
and Ruling the Masses’’ (Lun hsiao-shuo 
yu ch’in-chih chih kuanr-hsi) in 1902. 
Under the impact of Japanese literary 
theory, which was influenced by such 
-= second-rank English novelists as Bulwer- 


-hsiao-shuo). 


Lytton and Benjamin Disraeli,’ Liang 
Ch’it-ch’ao strongly advocated in his 
articles translating foreign novels rich 
with political messages. His reasons 
were simple: 


Formerly, at the start of reform or 
revolution in European countries, their 
leading scholars and men of great 
learning, their men of compassion and 
patriots, would frequently record their 
personal experiences and their cherished 
views concerning politics in the form 
of fiction ... It often happened that 
upon the appearance of a book a whole 
nation would change its views on 
current affairs.® 


Thus, according to Liang, “‘the political 
novel has been most instrumental in 
making the government of America, 
England, Germany, France, Italy, and 
Japan daily more progressive or 
enlightened.’’? Later Liang defined 
elsewhere two kinds of novels he had 
in mind: the idealistic school which 
deals with foreign political heroes, 
patriotism, and “scientific projection” 
of the future; and the realist school 
which exposes the “real? human condi 
tions. And understandably Liang himself 
preferred the first school of fiction.?° 
From today’s point of view, Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao’s articles are full of hyperbolic 
rhetoric and inconsistent argument. They 
served, however, as the main impetus 
for fiction during the late Ch’ing period. 
According to the bibliographer A Ying, 


‘among over six hundred late Ch’ing 


works in the “new” style, ninety percent 
were written from 1902 on — i.e., after 
Liang published his second article and 
started the journal New Fiction (Hsin 
But this fact does not 
mean that most contemporary writers 
were engaged in writing strictly 
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“political? novels in terms of Liang’s 
definition, nor does it mean that fiction 
written after the classical model was no 
longer popular. Indeed, Liang’s own 
novel The Future of New China (Hsin- 
chung-kuo werlat-chi), 
sample of his idealistic school of fiction, 
was never finished. This suggests to us 
that we should reconsider Liang’s con- 
tribution to the movement of late Ch’ing 
fiction. 

What is really significant about the 
“political novel’ Liang advocated, lies 
not so much in the political functions 
he “found” in fiction as in his selection 
of “novel” (narrative fiction) as the 
genre to perform those’ functions. In 
the hierarchy of classical Chinese literary 
genres, narrative fiction was usually 
regarded as one inferior to poetry or 
essay in both form and content. It was 
not until the late Ch’ing period that 
literati like Liang Ch’ich’ao gave up 
the apologetic pose traditional fiction 
writers would take and went ahead to 
sanctify fiction as the major genre of 
national literature. Liang’s move might 
be based. on his democratic concern, 
but its political message should be 
discerned in a more “literary” sense: 
not only did his emphasis on fiction 
cause a radical change in the network 
of traditional literary forms; it also 
pointed to a defiance of the cultural 
and social context which endorsed the 
old literary order. . 

Once the new norms of writing and 
reading fiction were set up by late Ch’ing 
literati and critics, classical Chinese 


fiction inevitably became the target of. 


their attacks. But it is interesting to 
see how much difference there really 
is between late Ch’ing critics and their 
classical “opponents”? in their discussion 
of the essence of fiction. For example, 


presumably a- 


Féng Méng-lung, one of the greatest 
seventeenth century fiction writers/edi- 
tors, once said, “fiction which deals 
with facts can function as a supplement 
to what is missing in historiography, 
fiction which deals with falsehood is also 
meant to strengthen our will, rectify 
our behaviour, and balance our emotions. 
Just as facts are recorded to exemplify 
the golden mean, Ili, so stories are 
fabricated to serve the same purpose.” !? 
Emphasizing the cognitive function of 
fiction, Féng Méng-lung’s apology pins 
down the theoretical basis for classical 
fiction’s intelligibility. Yet in the late 
Ch’ing period Liang Ch’i-ch’ao articulated 
a bitter comment on it: 


Whence comes the Chinese habit of 
overprizing the successful scholar and 
prime minister? It comes from classical 
fiction. Whence the Chinese vice of 
fancying oneself as a talented beauty 
thieves of the rivers and lakes? It comes 
from classical fiction. Whence the 
Chinese admiration for brigands and 
thieves of the rivers ard lakes? It comes 
from classical fiction. Whence the 
Chinese fascination with demons, 
shamans, fox spirits, and ghosts? It 
comes from classical fiction. 


Liang’s charges against classical fiction are 
of course open to question. It would be 
more plausible to say that by Liang’s time 
rootless romances, fantasies, and cor- 
related cultural codes were no longer 
taken for granted by readers and writers 
as in Féng Méng-lung’s time. Liang and his 
peers’ preoccupation with fiction’s im- 
mediate impact on readers led them to 
neglect the fact that a fiction’s semantic 
verisimilitude often presupposed the 
social and cultural assumptions of a given 
historical context. When they rejected 
what Féng Méng-lung would have wek 
comed as the integral elements of his 
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fiction, it was not: because they were. 


morally or intelectually superior to 
classical writers, as they selfdeclared, 
but because they took a diffèrent 
perspective in defining the 
or.“truth” fiction should project. 
Moreover, we can find some other 
ironies behind late l 
literatľs bitter attack on classical Chinese 
fiction. While accusing classical fiction 
of corrupting the mentality of Chinese 
people, critics like Liang Ch’i-ch’ao were 
actually confirming the crucial role of 
fiction in shaping Chinese consciousness 
— ah appreciation of fiction Féng Méng- 
lung would otherwise have- endorsed. 
In fact, the political issues Liang proposed 
as the themes of fiction might sound 
refreshing at the first look, yet it will 
not take too long for us to realize that 
the theoretical framework on which he 
depended was. a classical one. Even more 
noteworthy is the fact that, whereas 
classical Chinese writers might have paid 
only lip service to- fiction’s moral and 
cognitive significances,‘* the late Ch’ing 
literati took these premises so literally 
that they oversimplified the political 
potential of the genre. 
Ch’ing fiction writers responded to 
contemporary critics’ tendentious atti 
tudes, we shall turn our attention to 
three novels, namely, The Travels of Lao 


Ts’an (Lao. Ts’an yu-chi, 1904-1907) 


by Liu. E (1857-1909), Strange Events 
_Seen in the Past Twenty Years (Erh-shib- 
nien mu-tu chih kuathsien-chuang, 1903- 


1910) by Wu Wo-yao (1867-1910), and - 


-A Flower in the Sea of Sins (Nieh-hai-hua, 
1905) by Tséng P’u (1872-1935). - 
Of.the three novelists we shall discuss, 


Liu E shows the least evidence of the 


influence of Western literature, but 
ironically enough, as Průšek notices, 
“of all the works of this period The 


“reality” 


Ch’ing reformist 


As to how late 


Travels of Lao Ts’an is probably closest 
to modern literature, and this probably 
the reason why it was most favorably 
received in the West.” As a matter 
of fact, at first glance The Travels seems 
more like a sketchbook consisting of 
thematically diverse anecdotes and 
vignettes. Around the simple plot line 
of the wanderings of Lao Ts’an, an 
old-fashioned Chinese doctor, through the 
province of Shangtung, Liu E has gathered 
discrete episodes: description of an 
enthralling performance by two folk 
singers, a visit to Clear Lake (Ta-ming 
hu) in Chi-nan-fu, a story of the cruelties 
perpetrated by the regional governor, 


a philosophical discussion of humanity 


in a mysterious palace in the mountains, 
a report of the Yellow River in flood, 
a detective story about finding the culprit 
in a case of mass poisoning and setting 


the innocent suspects free. In treating 


these materials, Liu E, as it were, does 
not even try’ to minimize the contrast 


_ between incompatible elements. In fact, 


he is deliberately projecting into the 
novel his personal view of the world as 
being in a constant conflict between 


opposing factors. 


If we really want to find out a princi- 
ple that unifies the plot and subplots 


of The Travels, we might say it is Liu 


E’s manipulation of. the storyteller’s 
voice in terms of a single, subjective 
mood; and this is also probably one of 
the reasons: for the novel’s appeal to 
foreign readers. The simulated rhetoric 
of storytelling has been the most con- - 
spicuous verisimilar mode in classical 
Chinese fiction. It refers both writers 
and readers to a social consciousness 
pre-existing individual narratives. Tradi- 
tionally, a storyteller’s appearance tends 
to combine individual sensibilities with 
public mentality. But in the case of 
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The Travels we find that the author 
is developing a limited third person point 
of view which makes the discourse of 
storytelling subordinate to a private 
vision. In other words, the storyteller 
is used to speak for and about a single 
character’s experience. 

Liu E’s modification of the story- 
teller’s voice should not be seen just 
as a new formal device; rather it is 
ideologically motivated to cause a 
semantic change in relation to the 
verisimilitude of the storytelling conven- 
tion. Insofar as C. T. Hsia calls The 
Travels ‘“‘China’s first political novel,” 16 
we will suggest that Liu E’s noncon- 
formist ideas are revealed not only by 
his overt discussion of politics, which 
have been outlined by Hsia and Harold 
Shadick,’7 but also by his deliberate 
rearrangement of the traditional fiction’s 
thematic and narrative modes. The 
subjectification of the storyteller’s voice 
is certainty one of the most remarkable 
tactics. 

In The Travels the storyteller seems 
to lose his traditional prestige as an 
invulnerable chorus with a detached 
attitude toward a certain event. Nor 
does he identify himself with the collec- 
tive social consciousness in responding 
to a given situation. As Lao Ts’an’s 
allegorical dream in the novel’s first 
chapter indicates, Liu E sees the 
contemporary society as a sinking ship 
crowded with stupid passengers. Although 
Liu E’s ideal hero Lao Ts’an tries to 
help them escape from the impending 
shipwreck, he is first suspected and then 
hurled into the sea.!8 Therefore, when 
Liu E makes his storyteller take sides 
with Lao Ts’an, he is implicitly attacking 
the “‘majority”? for which the classical 
narrative voice used to speak. In a 
familiar, congenial tone, his storyteller 


ironically invites readers, who are sup- 
posed to be members of a sober-minded 
elite, to acknowledge Lao Ts’an’s quixotic 
confrontations against the general public’s 
inertia and stupidity. Since Lao Ts’an’s 
one-man struggle to reform society is 
doomed to be a futile one, the story- 
teller’s narration of the lonely hero’s 
gratuitous adventures is also colored by 
a melancholy mood, and this toned down, 
subjective mood eventually injects into 
the novel a lyrical touch of pathos, which 
is in sharp contrast to the highly pro- 
fessionalized, sophisticated voice in the 
classical Chinese storytelling context. 

It is from the storyteller’s alliance 
with Lao Ts’an in protesting against 
a specific social/cultural assumption that 
we can more acutely sense the polemical 
intent of Liu E’s novel. A salient example 
can be found in the novel’s bitter attack 
on honest and conscientious government 
officials. In two episodes (chapters 
4-6; 15-18) the storyteller calls our 
attention to the fact that a pure and 
incorruptible man naturally arouses our 
admiration; but if a man is pure and at 
the same time bigoted and stupid, his 
honesty makes him all the more 
dangerous since he is liable to be trusted 
by the emperor and given high position. 
Accordingly, the storyteller describes how 
Yü Hsien and Kang Pi, two late Ch’ing 
officials known for their honesty and 
impartiality, misadminister legal cases 
and maltreat innocent suspects paradoxi- 
cally because they are too convinced 
of their own “virtuz”? to use common 
sense in investigating a simple case. 
It is Lao Ts’an, a wandering doctor, who 
plays the deus ex machina-like hero by 
solving these cases. 

By making his storyteller attack 
“impartial” governmental officials, Liu 
E must have intended not only to expose 
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the misjudged cases he witnessed but 
also to subvert a major thematic tradition 
in classical Chinese novel — the “Court 
Case” fiction (Kung-an hsiao-shuo). The 
“Court Case” fiction dates as far back 
as the middle of the Northern Sung 
dynasty.!? Since then it was a popular 
sub-genre of classical Chinese fiction 
especially during the late Ch’ing period.”° 
A “Court Case” fiction always deals 
with a wise, conscientious judge who 
travels around to solve strange legal 
suits; more often than not he is helped 
by a small group of chivalrious men to 
perform detective service.. In terms of 
such a formula, we find that the “‘Court 
Case” episodes in The Travels are treated 
by Liu E like a parody. The “‘good”’ 
judges, presumably the agents who 
operate as a moral mechanism in given 
cases, fail to restore justice; nor is Lao 
Ts’an the traditional kind of chivalrious 
figure who can eliminate the wicked 
and rescue the weak. While this new 
version of “‘Court Case” episode might 
well realistically reflect the late Ch’ing 
contemporary scene, it sheds light on Liu 
E’s own nonconformist thought in 
repudiating publically endorsed concept. 
Besides signaling the author's 
ideological standpoint, the storyteller’s 
new status in The Travels also leads to 
the renewal of classical descriptive 
rhetoric. Instead of the stereotyped 
descriptions in the earlier novels with 
their excessive use of nature poetry and 
artistic prose, Liu E attempts to express 
with precision and in his own words 
what his character has seen and heard. 
The result is a direct yet imaginative style 
that convinces the reader of the reality 
of the experiences described. Passages 
that have been especially admired are 
those about Lao Ts’an’s visit to Clear 
Lake, the performance of two folk 


singers, and the icebound Yellow River.*! 

We may consider the renovated 
descriptive rhetoric in The Travels a 
natural result of the storyteller’s using 
his new “introverted”? point of view. 
In order to foreground Lao Ts’an’s 
personal perception, the storyteller refines 
his conventionally detached, ominiscient 
viewpoint by giving an empathetic 
recording of what his hero will perceive 
and feel. Accordingly, he seems to 
accompany Lao Ts’an as he experiences 
surprise and dejection, fun and sadness 
rather than generalize about the 
wandering doctor’s responses to the 
outside world with formulaic clichés. 
It is the emotional sensibility generated 
from the storytellers discourse that 
enlivens the part of description in The 
Travels. In selected chapters, the 
depiction of landscape actually becomes 
the main “event” because it lyrically 
objectifies Lao Ts’an’s inner activities;?* 
one scholar, Donald Holoch, even goes 
so far as to find an allegorical structure 
in Lao Ts’an’s visit to Clear Lake,?% 
a chapter which is otherwise an excellent 
Chinese counterpart of European realist 
description in terms of mimetic accuracy 
and immediacy. 

In his description of Chinese literature 
at the turn of this century, Průšek notices 
that the subjective and impressionistic 
nature of classical Chinese lyric was 
“removed from its rigidly prescribed 
traditional form and was now freely 
used by novelists to express a personal 
perception of reality.”** The narrative 
mode of The Travels certainly serves as 
a nice example for Prii$ek’s observation. 
But as we have suggested earlier, the 
renovation of .storytelling voice by Liu 
E also carries a polemical implication 
which challenges the conventions of 
reading and writing novels. Given the 


~~ 
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storytellers individualized position in 
narrating a story, the reader would 
have to make more careful judgments 
than ever when he endorses the acquiesing 
ideal reader (audience) the storyteller 
evokes in his discourse, for the reason 
that the surface registers of classical 
storytelling: seem to remain intact in 
the novel, yet the traditional themes it 
used to valorize have been replaced or 
reverted. by the author. The reader of 
late Ch’ing fiction is thus invited to 
conduct a very active “‘dialogue’’ with 
its author in order to get his message. 
What we have said about the modifica- 
tion of conventional narrative typology 
in The Travels may apply as well to Wu 
Wo-yao’s Strange Events Seen in the 
Past Twenty Years. In many ways the 
novel can be read as a typical late Ch’ing 
“fiction of exposure.” By compiling a 
huge number of anecdotes, scandals, 
and caricatures which‘ constitute a 
panoramic picture of contemporary social 
strata, Wu Wo-yao clearly intended to 
attack and ridicule the corrupt institu- 
tions and grotesque manners of his 
society. Technically, the novel juxtaposes 
both Western and classical Chinese devices. 
Wu Wo-yao is the first writer to use the 
first person in Chinese vernacular fiction, 
yet he also retains in his narrative the 
rhetoric of storytelling.: Like Liu E, 
Wu is ideologically a “reformist” 
conservative who upholds the traditional 
Confucian moral and political canons 
while deploring contemporary society 
as a negative reflection of them. Like 
Liu E, Wu makes his hero an individual 
traveller who witnesses and hears of 
the ‘‘strange events” recorded in the 
book. But whereas Lao Ts’an from time 
to time involves himself in social problems 
in a quixotic spirit, Wu’s anonymous 
hero remains 


‘gossip for idle talk.”’?° 


throughout the novel. 
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an outsider, deliberately detached from 
society. In The Travels we can still 
discern from the characterization of Lao 
Ts’an Liu E’s nostalgia for the no-longer 
existing Confucian ideals, but The Strange 
Events provides us with nothing but 
Wu Wo-yao’s satirical sketches which 
repeatedly illustrate the futility of one’s 
efforts to keep sober and upright in a 
society turned upside down. If The. 
Travels is written in a tonality of lyric 
pathos, The Strange Events is marked 
by that of farcical cynicism. 

Written over a period of eight years 
(1903-1910), The Strange Events is 
presented as the memoirs of a certain 
Chiu-ssh i-shéng, a name which means 
a survivor of big disasters. It is framed 
by a prologue and epilogue in the third 
person rhetorical mode designed to | 
substantiate its spatiotemporal context. | 
Its main plot is basically an initiation 
story: with his father’s death, the hero, 
at fifteen, is sent alone to Hangchou 
to seek his uncle’s help. Through his 
encounters with a variegated ` society, 
the hero gradually becomes mature. His 
initiation culminates in his realization 
that his uncle is actually an unscrupulous 
villain. At the end of the novel, the 
middle-aged hero is tired of the mundane 
life and chooses to flee from society, 
leaving behind him only his memoirs. | 

Scholars have criticized The Strange 


- Events for its diversity of subject matters 


and lack of unity. Lu Hsin, for instance, 
complains, “the novel fails to make a 
strong appeal, merely representing some 
Lu Hsin was 
not fair in his comments on the novel, 
which in fact deeply influenced his own 
works. In view of the fact that Wu 
Wo-yao is always an innovative writer,”® 
we may well argue that the novel’s under- 


lying structure is intricately designed 
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and that its “idle talk” and “loose 
plotting” are important clues to an 
understanding of the mew narrative 
norms Wu develops. 

From a Russian formalist point of 
view, Milena DoleZelovd-Velingerova has 
tried to delineate a structural and 
semantic typology of The Strange in 
particular and of late Ch’ing fiction in 
general. Following Sklovskij’s observa- 
tions on the European preeighteenth 
century novel, she defines The Strange 
Events as a string-like plot novel com- 
posed of four planes. But she emphasizes 


that this typology must be supplemented. 


with a consideration of its semantic 
organization. So according to her, the 
semantic pattern of the novel can be 
summarized as “evil always defeats good”’ 
and “the greater evil defeats a minor 
one.” 27 . 

We will suggest, however, a different 
approach to the novel which is not 
necessarily in contradiction to Doleželová- 
Velingerova’s. If we accept C. T. Hsia’s 
concepts that classical Chinese fiction 
presents an optimistic view of life by 
asserting a predetermined moral 
mechanism, or if we accept Andrew 
Plaks’ observation that classical Chinese 
fiction is formally structured by “com- 
plementary bipolarity’” and “multiple 
periodicity,”2" we will find that Wu 
Wo-yao’s novel stands as a clear reversal 
of the formulas. By showing that “evils 
always defeat good” or “‘the greater evil 
defeats the minor one,” Wu parodies 
the Confucian ethical conviction that 
after times of decline will come a new 
era of splendor. His world is full of 
clowns and buffons compared to animals. 
In a way, The Strange Events highlights 
for the first time in Chinese fiction the 
rhetorical mode of farce. 

Farce defies decorums, subverts pre- 


established (moral and cultural) orders, 
and offends its audience in terms of 
outrageous actions.” It thus implies 
a nonconformist ideology to celebrate 
what otherwise would be considered 
profanities. Although Wu Wo-yao never 
goes all the way to create his novel as 
radically hilarious as, say, the Russian 
novelist Gogol does with his Dead Souls, 
The Strange Events. does derive its vitality 
ironically from those absurd episodes 
the narrator (and the implied author) 
openly denounces. While attacking the 
“strange” events happening in contem- 
porary society, the I-narrator, also the 
spokesman of Wu Wo-yao, is nonetheless 
fascinated by those events. He never 
misses any chance to listen to others 
recounting of them, which constitutes 
the basic form of the novel. 

The farcical tendency of The Strange 
Events can also be shown by Wu’s effort 
to establish a new world vision in a 
ghastly image. In the beginning of the 
novel, the I-narrator tells us that in his 
twenty-year social experience, he met 
only three kinds of creatures: ‘“‘vermins, 
predators, and vampires.” He then 
congratulates himself because ‘during 
these twenty years, no snake or insect, 
no rat or ant has bitten me; no wolf 
or tiger or leopard has seized me. I 
have escaped them all! Am I not a 
Lucky Man (a man with nine lives)?” 
By dehumanizing the society his hero 
lives in, Wu Wo-yao renders an ambience 
in sharp contrast to that in classical 
Chinese fiction where animals and 
supernatural creatures are mostly 
endowed with human images. Yet even 
more ironic is the fact that in such an 
inhuman world there exists a kind of 
“order,” an “order” substantiated by 
such evils as hypocrisy, fraud, cheating, 
etc. 
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Accordingly, the main body of the 
novel is written like an exhaustive archive, 
piled up by a huge number of “strange” 
events which help constitute the new 
social “order.” In one episode a highly 
respected governmental official is found 
out to be actually a thief in disguise; 
in another a father, in order to further 
his career, forces his newly widowed 
daughter-in-law to be a high-ranking 
official’s concubine. An even more 
horrible story deals with how a son bears 
such a grudge against his aged father 
that he not only beats him daily but 
also tries to starve him to death. The 
J-narrator’s uncle, who is a kind man in 
appearance, is finally revealed to be a 
villain exploiting his late brother’s family. 

Wu Wo-yao certainly feels indignation 
to the stories narrated. Yet, instead of 
expressing his anger and cynicism in a 
sentimental manner, he adopts an 
“extroverted”? attitude to collect. and 
recount the strange things like a cata- 
logue. We could say that his farcical 
impulse leads him to enjoy a lavish 
‘display of his (social) knowledge by 
compiling hundreds of odd stories and 
figures to produce a hilarious parade. 
In this regard, his predecessor is Wu 
Ching-tzu, whose An Unofficial History 
of Scholars (Ju-lin wai-shih, 17507) 
is generally considered the first full 
length Chinese satirical novel. The 
difference is that, whereas Wu Ching-tzu 
holds a strong compassion for the poor 
scholars he ridicules,*1 Wu Wo-yao not 
only expands his scope to cover the 
whole society but also shows no reserva- 
tion at all in caricaturing his characters. 

Wu Wo-yao’s use of the first person 
point of view, on the other hand, repre- 
sents a breakthrough in the narrational 
mode of classical Chinese fiction. Whereas 
Liu E makes his storyteller narrate from a 


limited third-person perspective, Wu’s 
hero virtually takes over the storyteller’s 
traditionally privileged position and 
makes his own voice the norm of the 
narrative. There is no doubt that Wu 
Wo-yao owes this new device to Western 
first-person novels, but his unfamiliarity 
with them can be sensed by his reliante 
on the tags and contexts of storytelling. 
This is especially true in the novel's 
second part. There, the protagonist, 
in his twenties and thirties, travels around 
the country and has conversation with 
local people whose “‘strange’’ stories 
become the narrative’s highlights. Con- 
sequently, the hero’s personal experiences 
are pushed into the background and his 
first-person narrative is interposed with 
stories told by others. As Doleželová- 
Velingerova points out, “‘the protagonist’s 
narration and commentaries are reduced 
to a minimum and the text reads like 
a traditional third-person narrative with 
inserted stories by secondary narra- 
tors.’’?? | 

Nevertheless, Wu Wo-yao’s use of the 
first-person narrational mode should never 
be dismissed as a mere play with no 
functional charge, as PrtiSek and some 
other critics feel.*° It at least indicates 
the late Ch’ing writers’ tendency to 
search a subjective narrative form. As 
we can see in the novel, Wu’s hero, 
whether as narrator or as auditor on the 
secondary narrational level, identifies 
neither with the classical storyteller who 
generalizes public consciousness nor with 
the storyteller’s perennially acquiescing 
audience. His position always shows 
his isolation from the rest of society. 
Throughout the novel, he remains either 
a spectator or eavesdropper with regard 
to the ongoing events; he is unwilling 
and unable to get himself involved in any 
given situation. 
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This attitude of ironic detachment 
allows Wu’s I[-narrator to look down upon 
with intellectual superiority on those 
people he describes. Meanwhile, the 
I-narrator’s frequent appearance, just like 
that of the traditional storyteller, func- 
tions to remind us of the author's upright 
position and integrity so as to salvage 
the novel from becoming a sheer farce. 

The I-narrator rhetcrical device also 
sheds light on the novel’s seemingly 
random, disorganized structure. Since 
the I-narrator witnesses the futility of 
applying the Confucian moral mechanism 
to the world he lives in, he cannot then 
assume the classical storyteller s authority 
to envelope his story in conventional 
moral rules. In a novelistic world where 
-perversity is treated by most people as 
normality, contingency and digression in 
structure seem inevitably to become 
a graphic reflection of the ‘“‘reality” 
perceived by the storyteller. Significant- 
ly, at the end of the novel, the society 
remains unchanged. It is the J-narrator 
who decides not to continue his story 
and, again, contradictory to classical 
storytellers ideological status, chooses 
to withdraw from the society that has 
motivated his narrative. Finally, the 
whole book is presented not as a prompt 


book prepared for the storyteller’s public ` 


performance but as rediscovered memoirs. 

The fictional mode of farce and the 
first-person narrative stance, which we 
discussed in the above as the two 
characteristics of The Strange Events, 
have a deep impact on writers of the 
May-Fourth generation. While in The 
Strange Events Wu Wo-yao bolsters his 
radical view of society as a farce with 
an overt moral criticism, in the works 
by Lao Shé and Chang T’ien-i we find 
a series of outrageous dramas which 
know no restraints. Lao Shé, following 


Wu Wo-yao’s steps, particularly exhibits 
a talent of macabre humor in transform- 
ing sad stories into hilarious burlesques, 
thereby injecting into Chinese fiction a 
rare orgiastic energy. As to the I narrator 
as a detached spectator, it is in Lu Hsiin’s 
short stories that we find a similar usage 
of the narrational persona. A much more 
sophisticated writer than Wu Wo-yao, 
Lu Hstin adds one more ironic dimension 
to such a narrator. In “Benediction” 
(Chu-fu), for example, the I-narrator is 
first seen as a sensible young man 
confronting an irrational event at a short 
stay in his hometown after many years 
of absence. But his sense of righteousness 
is soon deflated as he realizes the formid- 
able power of social institutions. The I- 
natrator’s recounting of the event is a 
chilly self-trony showing how he manages 
to cool down his temper and eventually 
acknowledge the cruel reality like an 
onlooker, a gesture reminiscient of that 
of the I-narrator in The Strange Events. 

It is, however, the ending of The 
Strange Events that anticipates a major 
topos .of the May-Fourth literature. 
Writers like Lao Shé, Mao Tun, Pa Ch'in, 
and Yü Ta-fu all portray heroes and 
heroines who grow up in the shadow of 
socio-political and cultural/ethical tur- 
moil. These protagonists are never 
initiated into contemporary society. To 
protest against the status quo, they 
commit suicide or become exiles, or find 
a new way out by not compromising 
with society but joining a radical political 
movement. The I[-narrator’s decision to 
cut off his relationships with society 
foreshadows a new stereotype of non- 
conformist youth in the May-Fourth 
novel. Indeed, it is also noteworthy 
that the Nationalist Revolution occurred 
only one year after Wu Wo-yao finished 
his novel. 
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Of late Ch’ing novels, A Flower in 
the Sea of Sins by Tséng P’u serves as 
one of the best examples illustrating 
the changing ideas about classical Chinese 
historiographical discourse. Designed to 
be a panoramic account of China’s 
political vicissitudes from 1870 to 1900, 
the novel, however, might first remind 
us of The Strange Events Seen in the 
Past Twenty Years or The Exposure of 
Officialdom by Li Pao-chia in that it 
also consists of an aggregate of topical 
events and anecdotes. But Tséng P’u 
was probably the only novelist in his 
time who knew a foreign language — 
in his case, French — and therefore 
had direct access to a European literature 
without depending on distorted transla- 
tions.  Tséng Pu himself translated 
the entire dramatic works of Hugo. 
Both Průšek and Peter Li point out a 
vague resemblance between A Flower 
and Hugo’s Les Misérables and Balzac’s 
La Comédie humaine. Although it is 
difficult to push this comparison very 
far, as both critics admit, we can 
still discern Tséng P’u’s attempt to write 
a fiction patterned after foreign novels. 

The kind of novel Tséng P’u intended 
to write can largely be called a historical 
novel. In his preface to the revised 
edition of The Flower, he writes, “I 
regard the last thirty years as pivotal 
in China’s transformation from the old 
to the new. Cultural progress and politi- 
cal change have gone hand in hand joining 
other phenomena that have surprised 
and pleased us ... Therefore, I want to 
portray these phenomena, together with 
their profiles, backgrounds, and correlated 
trivial events in terms of a photographic 
manner, so they will unfold vividly one 
scene after another, and give the reader an 
impression as if they were watching a live 
panorama of all the great events.” $ Tséng 


P’u aiso indicates that he is going to treat 

history not as the context but as the 
subject of his novel. But instead of the 
classical Chinese historical discourse, Tséng 
Pu is obviously influenced by the French 
novelists he admires. Thus he emphasizes 
representing historical illusion not by 
dealing with a certain event directly but 
by tracing an individual’s rise and fall in 
relation to uncontrollable historical forces. 

Accordingly, Tséng P’u uses a highly 
romantic tale for his plotline, to which 
historical events will be related so as to- 
constitute an overall late Ch’ing socio- 
political fresco. The story he chooses to 
elaborate on is the romance between the 
famous scholar Hung Chiin (1840-1893, 
named Chin Wén-ch’ing in the novel) and 
his even more famous concubine, Ts’ai- 
yün, better known as Sai Chin-hua (1 874- 
1936). Hung Chin was appointed special 
emissary to Russia, Germany, Holland, and 
Austria from 1887-1890. He was later 
dismissed because he had once allegedly 
bought twelve Sino-Russian maps to help 
him settle boundary disputes, but they 
turned out to be faulty and thus made 
China lose land to Czarist Russia. Sai 
Chin-hua acquired an international reputa- 
tion — even notoriety — during the 
Boxer Rebellion of 1900 when she was 
associated with the German field marshal 
Count Waldersee, who was in command 
of the allied occupying forces in Peking. >” 
The novel starts with the liaison between 
Chin Wén-ch’ing and Ts’ai-ytin, through 
her “marriage”? to Chin as a concubine, 
following which they travel all over 
Europe, and ends with Chin’s death and 
Ts’atyin’s return to her old profession 
as a courtesan. . 

Compared with Hugo’s or Balzac’s 
“history’-oriented novels, Tséng P’u’s 
imitation is a bad parody of them. 
Despite his insistence that his novel 
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is structured like a “huge balkshaped. 
arrangement of . flowers,” and thus 
very different from other contemporary 
novels, A Flower is rooted in the typology 
of what Doleželová-Velingerová calls 
“stringlike?” novel. However, insofar 


as Tsêng P'u intends to write a historical - 


novel, A Flower. is marked by Tséng 
P’u’s interweaving a linear, revolutionary 
historical vision, which he learned from 
the . West, 
mechanism underlying traditional Chinese 
historical discourse. The two concepts 
should or would seem to contradict 
each other; yet in Tséng P’u’s novel 
they are juxtaposed.in such a way as 
to form a unique. perspective on the 
late Ch’ing socio-political turmoil.. . 


In fact, of the three late Ch’ing . 


novels under discussion in this essay, 
A Flower has ‘the strongest political 
overtone. As a man with revolutionary 
ideas, Tséng Pù maps out in his novel 
a seemingly linear, dynamic process 
of history in which socio-political changes 


take place at a “flying pace” replacing 


the old systems. Individuals are hurled 
into a tremendous flux of continuously 
changing trends and their fates are forged 
by them. No one can go untouched 
by external influences, for good or bad. 
Therefore, Tséng Pu does not treat his 
two leading characters, Chin Wén-ch’ing 
and Ts’ai-ytin as outsiders, like Liu E’s 
Lao Tsan or the I-narrator in The 
Strange Events; rather he places them 
in the political center of the high 
society of Peking, the group directly 
responsible for the nation’s fate. 
over, 
foreign affairs and Ts atytn’s shift 
among different social levels, Tseng 
P’u complicates the historical scene 
in both vertical and horizontal directions. 
However, precisely because -his focus 


with the cyclical moral 


More- 
through Chins enounters with- 
high society, 


- is on how history molds man’s condition, 


Tséng P’u produces his characters with 
less distinctive personalities and 
perceptions. Both Chin Wén-ch’in and 
Tsatylin are seen as drifting along, 
propelled by chance and unexpected 
events. | 

On the other hand, Tséng Pu’s 


‘historiographical vision might also have 


been derived from his readings of 
Michelet’s works. Michelet “emplots” 
the history of French Revolution as 
a dramatic process, highlighting the 


‘spiritual power of a people fighting to 


free itself from the forces of darkness. 


Meanwhile, he ascribes to the last days 
of the old society. a mood of comic 


sadness (le triste comique) resulting 
from the “‘contrast between. the great 
promises and the complete impotency 
of those who made them.” Accord- 
ingly, ‘“‘while’ ‘high society’ sincerely 
played out a ‘comédie sentimentale,’ 
the ‘great movement of the world 
continues in a direction that would 
shortly transform everything.” ^! Michelet 
also regards the Revolution as a struggle 
between two principal spirits — the 


old and ' the new, and this dualistic view 


leads him to observe, “the. Revolution 
is nothing but the tardy reaction of 
justice against the government of favor . 
and the religion of grace.’’* 

In A Flower, Tséng Pu seems to 
compare the last years of the Ch’ing 
Empire to the eve of French Revolution. 
He not-only emphasizes the confrontation 
between the ‘‘old and new” but also, 
like Michelet, takes a condescending 
attitude towards the decaying late Ch’ing . 
treating political events: 
like scenes in a “sentimental comedy.” 
Despite the Ch’ing government’s “reform 
movement,’ Tséng P’u anticipates the 
coming of a revolution that will wipe 
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out all the obsolete institutions. In 
addition to frequent references to 
Chinese revolutionary activities, Tséng 
P’u also inserts into his novel a long 
story of the Russian revolutionary Sara 
Aizenson (chapter 15), and the rebellion 
of the Korean Party of Eastern Learning 
(Tung-hstieh-tang) in 1894. 

Given this historiographical frame- 
work, it is interesting to see how Tséng 
P’u handles the relationships between 
the two major characters. Chin Wén- 
ch’ing is portrayed as an old-fashioned 
scholar who wins the first place in the 
civil service examination in 1868 and 
from then on enjoys a successful career 
as -a government official. Nevertheless, 
under the contemporary trend of 
“Westernization” movement, Chin studies 
by himself to become an amateur 
“expert” in foreign affairs and as a 
result . is appointed special emissary to 
four European countries in 1887. This 
mission marks the climax of his career, 
but because of his rigidity and incom- 
petence in coping with foreign affairs 
his mission is destined to fail. 

In contrast to her “‘husband,”’ Tsat 
yün represents a free spirit. Her protean 
sOcial status, including courtesan, 
concubine, “official?” wife of Chin during 
their stay abroad, and mistress of a 
German general, is deliberately empha- 
sized as parallel to her moral resilience. 
Totally unscrupulous, she keeps liaisons 
with other men throughout her 
“marriage? with Chin, and after his 
death, she manages to run away from 
Chin’s family. We last see her engaged 
in another affair with a Peking opera 
actor. 

In dealing with the relationship 
between Chin Wén-ch’ing and Ts’ai-yiin, 
Tséng P’u must have had in mind the 
model of eighteenth century European 


comedy of manners, with Chin as the 

cuckolded husband and Ts’ai-yiin the 
licentious wife.4° | Tséng, of course, 
tries not just to write a bedroom comedy, 
though there are repeated erotic episodes 
(in chapters 14, 15, 17, 23, 26, 30). 
Besides being a cuckold, Chin Wén-ch’ing 
is an easy dupe in foreign affairs in 
which he would never have been involved 
had he been born a generation earlier. 
The comic situations. in which Chin 
(and the Ch’ing government) is caught 
are mostly related to the problems of 
anachronism and dislocation: he is 
after all an old-fashioned scholar in the 
guise of an “enlightened”? reformer, 
fumbling about in the fast-changing 
spatia-temporal contexts. The same 
clumsy theatrical gesture characterizes 
the behavior of the late Ch’mg govern- 
ment. Its attempt to reform the decaying 
monarchy in response to foreign pressures 
and revolutionary tendencies simply 
entail more collisions between the old 
and new and ensures its final collapse. 

On the other hand, the characteriza- 
tion of Ts’atylin is a fascinating one. 
She seems to be the first “realist” figure 
in late Ch’ing fiction as a reflection of 
the influence of social Darwinism. This 
is not only because she survives personal 
and national vicissitudes by showing 
amazing adaptability and vitality, but © 
because Tséng P’u does not judge her 
own behavior as would a novelist 
upholding rigid classical morals. She 
is a woman capable of winning the favor 
of the German Empress Victoria, making 
friends with Russian revolutionaries, and 
committing adultery even when her 
husband is dying. In her personality 
there is a spontaneity that enables her 
to test and break all social moral codes. 
Tséng P’u must have cherished a secret 
fascination for this woman, who ironically 
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acts out a nonconformist spirit in late 
Ch’ing period. Indeed, Ts’ai-yiin is the 
“flower” indicated by the novel’s title, 
which thrives at ahistorical moment 
when all orders are disintegrating in 
anticipation of impending changes. 
However, this view of history as a 
spontaneous revolutionary flux, as pro- 
jected by-both individual and national 
fates, is only a part of Tséng P’u’s 
historiographical strategy in the novel. 


He is simultaneously treating history 


by following the classical Chinese concept 
that brackets it within a pre-determined 
moral mechanism. We can infer this 
tendency even from the novel’s title 
A Flower in the Sea of Sins, because 
in its Chinese original the word sin ( #) 
has a strong Buddhist implication of 
Samsara, or spiritual transmigration, 
pointing not only to the “‘sin’’ itself 
but also to its predetermined cause 
and inevitable punishment. 

Tséng Pù also shares the classical 
Chinese idea that history is a cyclical 
moral mechanism. Thus his progressive, 
revolutionary historical vision, which he 
learns from Western works, is strangely 


qualified by the traditional concept 


of moral necessity: The reason for 
China’s weakness lies nowhere but in 
its people’s moral degradation which, 
in view of the past, can be redeemed 
only by means of revolution. The history 
Tséng P’u is “‘emplotting,” therefore, 
is not necessarily related to the factor 
of changing time, since it carries with 
it a nostalgic recapitulation of past 
experience, bearing a predetermined 
moral message. 

To illustrate the seemingly self- 
contradictory historiographical concept 
of Tséng P’u, we should look at another 
layer of the romance of Chin Wén-ch’ing 
and T’s’atyin. We are told in the novel’s 


beginning that their affair does not 


happen by chance but is pre-ordained 
in terms of karmic retribution and 
redemption. Chin had a romance with 
another courtesan in his student days 
whom he promised to marry if he passed 
the civil service examination. But when 
he failed to return after he did pass 
the exam, the girl committed suicide 
by hanging. Fifteen years later, when 
Chin first meets Ts’atytin, there is at 
once a strange mutual fascination, and 
as he notices a red mark around her 
neck which Ts’aiytin tells him she has 
by birth, Chin realizes that she is the 
reincarnation of his former love. 

It is from this perspective that we 
find. another dimension of the character 
of Ts’ai-yiin: besides being an individual 
character, she can also be read as a moral 
agent taking vengeance of Chin Wén-ch’in 
for his dishonesty. Tséng P’u seems 
never bothered by the double vision 
he applies to Ts’ai-yiin and other 
characters. In this regard, the most 
striking scene is his description of Chin’s 


death. In chapter 24, we see that Ch’in’s 
sickness is caused by his shame at being 


cheated in settling the long dispute 
over the delineation of the Sino-Russian 
borderlines. But when he is dying, to 


-his great horror, he sees the ghost of 


the betrayed courtesan. Chin Wénch’in’s 
death is thus shown ‘as caused both 
by. his incompetence in dealing with 
foreign affairs, in which he is only 
tangentially involved, and by his in 
fidelity, for which he must be punished. 
Both are plausible with regard to the 
different historical assumptions conceived 
by Tséng Pu. | 

Prig$ek once complained that “the 
main weakness of A Flower in the Sea. 
of Sins is the great disparity we feel 
between the two unharmonized elements. 
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The romantic story of an exceptional 
couple goes ill with descriptions 
of patriotic Japanese gangsters and 
fanatic Annamese ‘black flags.’ ”44 Hu 
Shih holds a similar opinion. But 
we will say that both critics are not 
being fair to the novel since they judge 
it in terms of a nineteenth century 
Europan realist notion of unity and 
coherence. . In fact, the novel develops 
its verisimilitude precisely by intertwining 
two seemingly contradictory historiogra- 


phical modes, and the “disparity” entailed 
may well have been most appealing 


‘to Tsêng P*u’s contemporary readers 


who were familiar with the historiographi- 
cal typology of classical Chinese fiction, 
yet at the same time yearning for a change 
in the light of Western models. It is 
in this sense that A Flower must have 
significantly influenced May-Fourth 
writers like Mao Tun, who also writes 
novels combining Chinese and nineteenth 
century European historical discourses. 
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Post-War Sino-Japanese Relations“ 


Lin Chin-ching 
( KS & ) 


Before one starts discussing post-war 
relationships between Japan and the 
Republic of China, one has to point 
out that Japan views the problems of 
China with a sentimental, emotional 
and conceptual bias. 
strengthened by her desire to monopolize 
the Chinese market and resources. As 
a result, the image she sees differs con- 
siderably from the true picture of the 
Chinese Communists. Only after a 
thorough examination of the wishes 
of the people on the Chinese mainland 
and an exposé of the inner sanctum of 
a “Soviet” China that boasts of the 
superiority of a Socialist state can one 
hope to acquire a correct outlook on 
what the relations between Japan and 
the Republic of China should really be. 


. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN JAPAN 
AND THE U.S.A. IN THEIR 
RELATIONS WITH THE 
CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


The United States normalized rela- 
tions with the Chinese Communists in 
1979, seven years after Japan had cut 
off diplomatic ties with the Republic 


This is again - 


of. China. At that time the United States 
Congress passed the “Taiwan Relations 
Act,” under which ‘Taiwan? is con- 
sidered a “sovereign state.” In addition, 
an agreement was signed for awarding 
tax exemption, immunity and other 
diplomatic privileges to the personnel 
of the American Institute in Taiwan 
and the Coordination Council for North 
American Affairs. Both institutions 
are treated as de facto diplomatic mis- 
sions. The aforesaid measures have 
been taken to leave the Chinese people 
living on both sides of the Taiwan Strait 
a chance to choose of their free will 
to live under either a democratic form 
of government based on the Three Prin- 
ciples of the People or a Communist 
totalitarian dictatorship. 

On the other hand, however, Japan 
recognized Peiping in 1972 as the sole 
legitimate government of China, terminat- 
ing diplomatic relations with the Republic 
of China and abrogating unilaterally 
the Treaty of Peace signed in Taipei in 
1952. The Japanese government an- 
nounced the switch of diplomatic 
recognition in a press conference called 
by its foreign minister. This is in sharp 


* Excerpted and translated from the author’s recent book in Japanese, itB——RBEOHRAE 
(Plum and Cherry Blossoms: The Relations between Japan and the Republic of China after World War ID, 
published by Industrial and Economic News Co. in Tokyo, 1984. 
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contrast to the timely help President 
Chiang Kai-shek — offered Japan at the 
- end of World War IL President Chiang’s 
offer of help, which can be best summed 
up in a Chinese adage: 


_ his. insistence on the preservation of 
Japan’s imperial system, prevention of a 
division of Japan, early. repatriation 
of more than two. million Japanese 


servicemen and civilians from the Chinese: 


mainland and renunciation of war 
indemnities, It was. President Chiang’s 


` help that brought about Japan’s early: 


= recovery from the ravage.of war. In 
return, however, Japan: withdrew 
diplomatic. recognition of her benefactor 
_ country and recognized Peking. This 


switch -of diplomatic récognition was: 
worse than the simple a of diploma- 


tic relations. - 
Taiwan certainly is an EAT 


aircraft carrier, located as ‘it is right in 
the middle of Japan’s sea lanes that 


extend from the Aleutian. Islands in the 
north to: the Malacca Strait in the south. 
Taiwan is indispensable to the free world 
in general and Japan in particular ‘as 
an anchor for security in Asia. It is 
indispensable- to Japan’s security, oil 
tanker traffic, economic development 
and trade.. Taiwan is also important as 
a -country for cultural exchange. That 


_ is why Japan, the Republic of China and: 


the Republic of Korea share their destiny 

as members of one community. _ 

The measures Japan took in nor- 
malizing relations 

Communists can be described as adding 

insult to injury. There is one good 

Chinese description: of such an act: 


“Throw a stone'on top of-a man who 


has already fallen off into a. well.” ` By 
“normalization of relations,’ Japan has 
seriously damaged ‘the long-term relations 


“To send a gift 
' of charcoal in time of snow,” included `. 


with the Chinese 


between the Japanese and Chinese na- 
tions. 


' SHORTSIGHTED “NORMALIZATION 
OF RELATIONS” | 


Japan’s “normalization of relations” 


‘with the Chinese Communists is often 


described .as “a contribution to Asian 
peace” or. an act to reach “substantial 
identity with insignificant differences.” 


The description is far from the truth, 


The current situation in Asia, after 
“normalization,” is ample proof to the 


..contrary. The Soviet Union views 


“normalization” as‘ part of a military 


alliance among Japan, the United States, 


the Republic of Korea and Communist 
China. Since “normalization” the Soviets 
have acquired military bases in many 
areas in Asia and strained their relations 
with the United States. The “‘normaliza- 
tion” has also provided the Russians 
with an excuse to station permanently 


a large force on the “Northern Terri- © 
' tories,” 
‘heart. Moreover, the Russians shot down > 


pointing a dagger at Japan’s 


a Korean Air Lines. jetliner over Sakhalin, 
and a little later a terrorist bomb attack 
killed 20 Korean government officials, 


including a vice premier and the foreign. 


while President Chun Doo 
Southeast 


minister, 
Hwan was visiting Burma. 


- Asia is now facing a threat of revolution 


by Communist guerrillas. War and starva- 
tion are ravaging Cambodia and other 
Asian. countries. 

- The Chinese Communists, in the: 
meantime, have incorporated. Japan in 


their world strategy. They were in 


confrontation with the Soviets at the | 
time of “normalization” of relations 
with Japan, through which they obtained 
large loans: and economic assistance. 
Since “normalization,” the Chinese 
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Communists are now playing their “Soviet 
card.” By posing to reconcile with the 
Soviets, the Chinese Communists are 
now trying to demand more concessions 
from Japan and the United States. This, 
as a matter of fact, has led a Japanese 
military strategist to conclude: ‘The 
insecurity in post-war Asia has resulted 
from ‘normalization of relations’ between 
Japan and Communist China and the 
signing of the Treaty of Peace and 
Friendship between them.” Consequent- 
ly, isn’t it more appropriate to describe 
“normalization” as an- act to reach 
‘insignificant identity with substantial 
differences” rather than “substantial 
identity with insignificant differences”? 


DR. SUN YAT-SEN’S 
GREAT ASIA DOCTRINE 


Post-war relations between Japan 
and the Republic of China started with 
President Chiang Kai-shek’s lenient policy 
toward Japan, characterized by “benevo- 
lence in return for malevolence.” They 
came to an end with the severance of 
diplomatic relations between Japan: and 
the Republic of. China following the 
so-called . “normalization” of relations 
between Tokyo and Peking. Substantial 
relations between the two countries 
are maintained by the Interchange As- 
sociation of Japan and the Association 
of East Asian Relations of the Republic 
of China. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen, father of the Chinese 
Republic, chose Kobe in pronouncing 
his “Great Asia doctrine” long before 
world war II. He urged Japan to renounce 
her west European-style “rule of might” 
featuring utilitarian power politics and 
adopt instead the Oriental ‘‘rule of 
right” featuring benevolence, justice and 
moral virtues. Dr. Sun expected Japan 


and China to work closely together 
to promote the solidarity, peace and 
prosperity of the peoples of Asia. 
President Chiang Kai-shek also stressed, 
“Without an independent and free Japan 
in Asia, China could not exist, and 
conversely, Japan could not exist without 
an independent and free China.” That 
was why he returned “benevolence” 


for malevolence at the end of Japanese 


aggression on China. His successor, 
President Chiang Ching-kuo, has attached 
similar importance to cooperation 
between Japan and the Republic of 
China in accordance with the teachings 
of the late national leader, 


PRESIDENT CHIANG KAI-SHEK’S 
BENEVOLENT POLICY . 
TOWARD JAPAN 


Against the sincere expectations of 
the Chinese leaders, however, the 
Japanese warlords began invading China 
in 1931 and continued the aggression 
until 1945, turning the mainland of 
China into a battleground for 15 long 
years. This is the cruel and disastrous 
Sino-Japanese war. Despite the gigantic 
losses China suffered as a result, President 
Chiang Kai-shek laid down his “‘return- 
benevolence-for-malevolence policy ` to- 
ward Japan. Under his benevolent policy, 
the Republic of China renounced war 
indemnities, repatriated the Japanese 
military personnel as well as civilians 
at the earliest possible date, helped 
Japan preserve her imperial system 
and opposed a division of Japan for 
occupation. This sagacious greatness 
of President Chiang Kai-shek, that has 
helped Japan rise from the rubble of 
war and become one of the world powers 
today, cannot be overemphasized. It 
is a historical fact which nobody can 
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deny. 

When President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
asked President Chiang Kai-shek for 
his view about Japan’s imperial system 
at Cairo on November 23, 1943, the 
Chinese national leader replied that 
it was a problem of Japanese polity 
which should be decided by the people 
of Japan after the war. President Chiang 
also emphasized: “Any interference 
in the problem of polity of another 
state, as a result of war, will leave behind 
a permanent scar on the future of the 
two nations.” His opinion was accepted 
and the imperial system preserved in 
Japan. On the other hand, when Pre- 
sident Roosevelt requested that “China 
play a leading role in the occuation of 
Japan,’ President Chiang answered with 
a firm stand that the occupation “should 
be carried out under American leader- 
ship.” That stand prevented a Soviet 
military occupation of Japan and a 
division of the island empire by occupa- 
tional forces, 

On August 15, 1945, President 
Chiang went on air, reminding the Chinese 
people that it is the “highest traditional. 
virtue” of the Chinese nation to forgive 
Japans past wrongdoing and return 
benevolence for malevolence. In a speech 
broadcast by the Central Broadcasting 
Station of China on that fateful day, 
President Chiang warned against retalia- 
tion on the innocent Japanese people. 
As a result of his lenient policy, more 
than two million Japanese military 
personnel and civilians in China, except 
for Manchuria which was subsequently 
occupied by the Soviets and the Chinese 
Communists, returned to Japan without 
delay, each of them carrying 30 kilo- 
grams of personal belongings. China 
also gave up all claims to war indemnities 
of its own accord in the 1952 Sino- 


J apanese Peace Treaty. 


THE YALTA AGREEMENT AND 
SOVIET AGGRESSION ON CHINA 


The United States and Great Britain, 
overestimating the combat strength of 
the Japanese Kwantung Army, concluded 


-a secret agreement with the Soviet Union 


at Yalta in 1945. The agreement required 
Soviet participation in the Pacific War. 
China then became a victim of the secret 
deal among the three big powers. The 
Soviet Union, fully awere of an imminent 
Japanese defeat, started invading 
Manchuria, paving the way for a sellout 
of China to Communism. The United 
States, as a matter of fact, was fooled 
by Communist propaganda. Great Britain 
could not give up hez dream of a colonial 
empire, while the Soviet Union was 
burning with a desire to communize 
the world. The aftzrmath of this “big- 
power diplomacy”? was China’s facing 
an extremely difficult international 
situation after the war. And the “People’s 
Republic of China” was launched in 
Peking on October 1, 1949. The Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China moved 
to Taipei in December of the same year. 
On the other hand, Japan was unaware 
of the plot of the Soviets who had 
promised to enter war in the Tehran 
conference of 1943 and the Yalta 
conference of 1945 and tried to ask 
Moscow to mediate an end to the conflict. 
On August 8, 1945, Soviet Foreign 
Minister Vyacheslav M. Molotov answered 
the Japanese request for mediation 
with a declaration of war on Japan 
instead -and the Red Army invaded 
Manchuria. The ‘“Sino-Soviet Treaty 
of Alliance’? was concluded on August 
14, 1945, in which the Soviets promised 
to help China free itself from Japanese 
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domination but by then no such help 
was necessary. Moreover, the Soviets 
gave aid not to the Chinese government 
forces under President Chiang’s command 
but to Mao Tse-tung’s guerrilla forces. 
The U. S. Department of State released 
a White Paper on Sino-American relations 
on August 5, 1949, criticizing the 
Government of the Republic of China, 
for the loss of the Chinese mainland, 
and thereby greatly damaging the Re- 
public of China’s international credibility 
and prestige. It also had a demoralizing 
effect within the Republic of China. 
President Harry §. Truman thought it 
necessary to write off the Republic of 
China, placing his hope on turning Mao 
Tse-tung into a Tito if and when his 
strategy to split Peking and Moscow 
did not work. However, the Chinese 
Communists inaugurated their regime in 
Peking on October 1, 1949 and concluded 
a ‘“Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship 
and Mutual Assistance” on February 
14, 1950. After the Korean War broke 
out on June 24, 1950, the United States 
was forced to revise its China policy, 
insisting on neutralizing Taiwan. Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek tells in full detail 
of the blunder of the Yalta agreement 
and the Soviet aggression on China in 
his epochal work, Soviet Russia in China. 


THE SINO-J APANESE 
PEACE TREATY 


The Republic of China, a country 
that fought Japan for 15 years, was 
prevented from signing the San Francisco 
Peace Treaty of 1952. The confrontation 
between the Soviet Union on the one 
hand and the United States and Great 
Britain on the other, along with the 
change in Washington’s Soviet and China 
policies following the outbreak of the 


of China. 


Korean War, made it impossible for the 
Republic of China to attend the San 
Francisco conference. Fortunately, with 
the help of U. S. Secretary’ of State 
John Foster Dulles, Prime Minister 
Shigeru Yoshida took action to end the 
war between Japan and the Republic 
After long and arduous 
negotiations, the Sino-Japanese Peace 
Treaty was finally signed in Taipei on 
April 28, 1952. The Japanese govern- 
ment’s explanations given on the floor 
of the Diet shortly before and after the 
conclusion of the Sino-Japanese Peace 
Treaty included those of the status of 
the Republic of China, future of Taiwan 
and the Penghu (Pescadores) Islands 
and scope of application of the Treaty. 
They were as follows: 

1. The Treaty was concluded with 
the Government of the Republic of 
China, the sole legitimate government 
representing whole China, although the 
same Government’s area of actual control 
was limited to Taiwan, the Penghu Is- 
lands, Kinmen and Matsu. The Japanese 
government concluded the Treaty with 
the Republic of China in as close con- 
formity as possible with the actual 
situation but did not assert that the 
Government of the Republic of China 
was a “local government.” Nor did 
the Japanese government insist on 
“limited recognition.” 

2. The Sino-Japanese Peace Treaty 
ended the status of war between the 
Republic of China and Japan, reopening 
normal relations between the two 
countries. It is, in the eye of international 
law, a peace treaty. (This proves that 
the “Treaty of Peace and Friendship” 
signed between Japan and Communist 
China in 1978 is, in the eye of inter- 
national law, not a peace treaty.) 

3. As to the future ‘of Taiwan, the 
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Japanese government explained in the 
Diet that the occupation of Taiwan 
by President Chiang Kai-shek’s forces 
had its legal basis in General Order 1 
issued by the Supreme Commander of 
Allied Forces in the Pacific immediately 
after the end of World War II and that 
Japan renounced its territorial claim to 


Taiwan and the Penghu Islands but — 


did not specify in favor of which country 
it made the renunciation. In view of 
the Cairo and Potsdam proclamations 
and General Order 1 and of the fact 
that the Republic of China has exercised 
eisective control over the Taiwan area, 
where the people enjoy their free and 
prosperous lives and wholeheartedly 


support the Government of the Republic ` 


of China, there can be no doubt whatso- 
ever that the same area is part of the 
Republic of China’s territory. 


SINO-JAPANESE RELATIONS AND 
“JAPAN-CHINA PRIVATE TRADE” 


It was necessary for Japan, while 
the Government of the -Republic of 
China and the Chinese Communist regime 
were insisting that they both represent 
whole China, to maintain diplomatic 
relations with the Government in Taipei 
and promote substantial trade, economic 
and cultural relations with the Chinese 
Communists under the principle of 
“separating economics from politics.” 
Sino-Japanese relations after the conclu- 
sion of the Peace Treaty of 1952, 
however, were in a flux, owing to the 
all-out efforts on the part of the Chinese 
Communists to support the Japanese 
people in their anti-American struggle 
and carry on a united front campaign 
to; alienate Japan from the Republic 
of China. Despite these Chinese Com- 
munist attempts, the Japan-Republic 


of China Cooperation Committee was 
inaugurated in April 1957. Prime Minister 
Nobusuke Kishi visited. the Republic 
of China in the fcllowing month, and 
three months later, Presidential Secretary- 
General Chang Chun paid a visit to 
Japan. 

Trade between Japan and Communist 
China, however, affected Sino-Japanese 
relations. The opening of trade offices 
and such political conditions as the raising 
of Communist China’s “national flag,” 
stipulated in the fourth “Japan-(Com- 
munist) China Trade Agreement,” 
plunged Sino-Japanese relations in to 
an unprecedented low. In the meantime, 
the Chinese Communist flag incident 
occurred in Nagasaki, and Peking, 
concluding that Prime Minister Kishi 
was hostile, suspended its private trade 
with Japan. When Dietman Tadataka 
Sada visited -Peking in August 1958, 
the Chinese Communists presented him 
with a three-point demand: 1) Japan 
should not be hostile, 2) should cease 
to engage in plots to create two Chinas, 
and 3) should refrain from obstructing 
“normalization” of- relations. The 
demand crystalized into ‘the so-called 
“Three Political Principles,” under which 
a private trade agreement was signed 
between Liao Cherg-chih.and Tatsuno- 
suke Takasaki, better known as the 
LT Trade Agreement. This pact, along 
with the ‘‘Memoréndum -Trade Agree- 
ment,” formed the backbone of Peking’s 
Japan policy which continued until 
Prime Minister Kakuei Tanaka “nor- 
malized” relations with the- Chinese 
Communists in 1972. And the Chinese 
Communists took advantage of these 
“Agreements” to drive a wedge into 
Sino-Japanese relations. 

From the spring of 1957 to 1960, 
a succession of Japanese leaders visited 
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the Chinese mainland. Among them 
were Inejiro Asanuma, Secretary-General 
of the Japan Socialist Party; Tanzan 


Ishibashi and Kenzo Matsumura, both . 


Liberal-Democratic Dietmen; and Tasuno- 
suke Takasaki. They all reaffirmed 
the “Three Political Principles” in Peking. 
Kazuo Suzuki, director of the ‘“‘Japan- 
(Communist) China Trade Promotion 
Council,’ visited Peking in August 1960 
and was shown by Chou En-lai the so- 
called ‘Three Trade Principles”: 1) 
government-to-government agreement, 2) 
private contracts, and 3) favorable 
consideration of special interests. The 
“Three Trade Principles” enabled special 
“friendly trading companiés’”’ designated 
by the Chinese Communists to engage 
in monopolistic trade with the China 
mainland, forcing Japanese businesses 


to align themselves subserviently with 


Peking. The Chinese Communists, on 
the other hand, exercised strict control 
over all these “friendly trading com- 
panies.” In April 1964, Liao Cheng-chih 
and Kenzo Matsumura signed two 
memorandums on 1) the opening in each 
other’s capital of A “liaison office” 
and 2) an exchange of news reporters. 
Subsequently, the Liao Cheng-chih Office 
opened a representative office in Tokyo 
and the Takasaki Office opened a liaison 
office in Peking, Japan and Communist 
China also exchanged news reporters. 
Meanwhile, Sino-Japanese relations fell 
into a new low because Prime Minister 
Hayato Ikeda’s cabinet decided to let 
the Japanese Export-Import Bank finance 
the sale of a vinylon plant to the Chinese 
Communists and the Republic of China 
was forced to recall Ambassador Chang 
Li-sheng to Taipei. 


THE CHOU HUNG-CHING INCIDENT 


Another incident occurred almost 


at the same time. On October 7, 1963, 
Chou Hung-ching, an interpreter for a 


- Chinese Communist oil-pressure machin- 


ery mission, tried to defect. Chou, who 
wanted to go to the Chinese Embassy. 
in Tokyo in order to seek freedom in 
the Republic of China, was taken instead 
to the Soviet Embassy by a Japanese 
taxi driver, who was not familiar with 
the former’s address, Chou applied for 
entry to the Republic of China in the 
presence of Japanese immigration officers 
and expressed his intention not to go 
back to the Chinese mainland. There - 
would have been no incident, if Chou 
had been sent to the Chinese Embassy 
at once. However, a “committee for 
Chou Hung-ching” was formed by alto- 
gether 32 organizations including the 
Japanese Communist Party, People’s 
Assistance and Support Council, Federa- 
tion of Women’s Organizations of Japan, 
World Trade Promotion Association, 
Sohyo and pro-Communist Overseas 
Chinese Association in Tokyo. The 
ad hoc committee then launched a series 
of rallies, demonstrations, interpellations 
in the Diet, signature-collection and 
fund-raising campaigns. In the end, 
Chou Hung-ching was sent back to the 
China mainland: It is regrettable that 
no due consideration was given to the 
state of mind of the refugee, while his 
personal security was not well protected. 
The lack of consideration and protection 
alone cornered Chou in a state of panic 
and forced him to change his mind to 
return to the Chinese mainland, where 
he knew he would be placed under 
strict control. There are provisions 
for political asylum in international 
law: among them are non-repatriation 


of political prisoners and non-deportation 


of refugees in fear of political persecution. 
Besides, it is a matter of humanism 
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not to deport a political refugee. Even 
from the viewpoint of international 
law, Japan’s repatriation of Chou 
Hung-ching was not right. 


YOSHIDA LETTERS 


All important staff members of 
the Chinese Embassy in Tokyo were 
recalled to Taipei after the Chou Hung- 
ching incident, driving Sino-Japanese 
relations to the edge of a total diplomatic 
break. It was former Prime Minister 
Shigeru Yoshida who helped tide over 
the crisis. Yoshida, accompanied by 
Naokichi Kitazawa and Kazuoko Asao, 
went to Taipei on February 23, 1964, 
carrying with him a letter Prime Minister 
Hayato Ikeda addressed to President 
Chiang Kai-shek. Yoshida met President 
Chiang and prepared Japan’s “policy 
outline vis-a-vis the Chinese Communists.” 
The “policy outline’ consisted of five 
items, including ‘‘Sino-Japanese alliance 
against Communism” and “Japanese 
support for the Republic of China’s 
counteroffensive against the Chinese 
mainland,” On March 4, Chang Chun 
sent the ‘“‘policy outline” and the minutes 
of three Chiang-Yoshida meetings to 
Mr. Yoshida, asking for the latter’s 
confirmation, Yoshida consulted Ikeda 
and .other cabinet ministers and gave 
his confirmation in a letter to Chang 
Chun dated April 4. These are known 
as the “Yoshida Letters.” By confirming 
the “policy outline’ and the minutes 
of the Chiang-Yoshida meetings, the 
“Yoshida Letters” made crystal clear 
Japan’s friendly stand toward the Re- 
public of China. President Chiang 
regarded the “Yoshida Letters’? as an 
addenda to the Sino-Japanese Peace 
Treaty. That is why the renunciation 
of the “Yoshida Letters’ led to the 


‘The 


abrogation of the Sino-Japanese Peace 
Treaty. On the other hand, however, 
Japan regarded another Yoshida-to-Chang 
Chun letter, dated May 7, 1964, as 
the “Yoshida Letter.” It was also treated 
as such in much of diplomatic literature. 
The May 7 letter dealt with 1) the 
Japanese decision to let private financiers 
help finance sales of machinery to the 
Chinese Communists and 2) the rejection 


_ of a Japanese Export-Import Bank request 


to finance the sale by the Dai-Nippon 
Textiles of the vinylon plant to Com- 
munist China. It certainly is not as 
important as the “policy outline” and 
cannot be considered as an addendum 
to the Sino-Japanese Peace Treaty. 
“Yoshida Letters’ alone brought 
back Sino-Japanese relations from the 
brink of a near rupture of diplomatic 


ties. 


COMMUNIST CHINA’S WORK 
PROJECTS AGAINST JAPANESE 
POLITICAL LEADERS AND 
FINANCIERS 


Thereafter, the Chinese Communists 
stepped up their work on Japanese 
political leaders and financiers. In 
December 1970, a number of Dietmen 
inaugurated a multi-party “Japan-(Com- 
munist) China Normalization Promotion 
League.” The Chinese Communists 
launched their “ping pong”? diplomacy 
in April 1971. On July 16, 1970, 
President Richard Nixon announced his 
plan to visit Peking. The Chinese 
Communists, taking advantage of the 
Japanese political leaders and financiers 
who overestimated the market value 
of the China mainland with a population 
of 800 million, forced on Japan their 
“Three Political Principles,” “Three Trade 
Principles,” “Principle of Non-separation — 
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of Politics and Economics,” “Three 
Principles of Normalization” and “Chou’s 
Four Conditions.” And Japan lost 
her independent stand and became 
subservient to the Chinese Communists. 
Dietmen belonging to the Liberal 
Democratic Party and other political 
parties visited the Chinese mainland and 
accepted Peking’s “Three Principles of 
Normalization,” while the Chinese 
Communists, making use of the “news 
value” of their closed society, forced 
Japanese correspondents to accept as 
a prerequisite for their stay in Peking 
their active “friendly press coverage” 
and unconditional support for the ‘““Three 
Political Principles.” The Japanese 
mass communications media were then 
used by the Chinese Communists as 
a tool to manipulate Japanese public 
opinion, and as a consequence, the 
late Eisaku Sato ousted a number of 
Japanese reporters from his last news 
conference as Prime Minister, in which 
he said he did not go along with the 
then prevalent ‘“‘get-on-the-Peking band- 
wagon” trend in Japan. The Japan- 
(Communist) China Press Club canon 


accepted without reservation the “Three 


Principles of Normalization,’ thereby 
reducing the Japanese media to subservi- 
ence to the Chinese Communists. On 
the other hand, Prime Minister Eisaku 
- Sato took an important decision to 
support the Republic of China in the 
United Nations, making Japan a co- 
sponsor of the “important question 
resolution” in that world body at the 
height of Communist China’s. popularity 
following President Nixon’s announce- 
ment of his plan to visit Peking. One 
has to note the resolution had little 
chance of passage in the U. N. General 
Assembly. However, what Prime Minister 
Sato did to uphold international justice 


for the Republic of China became a 
pivot for the development of Sino- 
Japanese relations. But the trend had 
been set. The groundwork was complete 
for the move of Japan’s press, business 
and political parties toward the Chinese 
Communists. The “Nixon shock” and 
the Republic of China’s withdrawal 
from the United Nations sped up Japan’s 
rush toward recognition of Communist 
China. 

Takeo Fukuda, Foreign Minister in 
the third Sato Cabinet, called his 
Communist China policy “duck diplo- 
macy.” Shigeru Yasutoshi, Secretary- 
General of the Liberal Democratic Party, 
gave a “Yasutoshi letter’ to Governor 
Minobe of Tokyo for forwarding to 
Peking. For the role he played Governor 
Minobe was called a ‘“‘Minobenger.”’ 
The efforts made by the last Sato Cabinet 
to solve the “China problem,” however, 
were based on: 1) Japan’s independence 
in foreign policy, 2) the “on-equal- 
footing” ground rule, 3) mutual respect 
and 4) fidelity toward the Republic of 
China. As the efforts did not mean 
a defeatist “normalization” of relations, 
the Chinese Communists decided to 
wait for the next Japanese Cabinet. 


“NORMALIZATION” OF 
RELATIONS BETWEEN 
TOKYO AND PEKING 


Kakuei Tanaka formed his Cabinet 
on July 7, 1972. Its top priority was 
to ‘‘normalize”’ relations with the Chinese 
Communists in accordance with an 
agreement reached on July 2 among 
Tanaka, Masayoshi Ohira and Takeo 
Miki. On July 13, the Liberal Democratic 
Party launched a “Coordination Com- 
mittee for Normalization of Japan- . 
(Communist) China Relations,” while 
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Yoshikatsu. Takeiri, President of the 
Komeito, went to Peking on July 25 
to meet “Premier” Chou En-lai. A 
memorandum on the Chou-Takeiri 
meeting became the framework for 
“normalization” of relations between 
Japan and Communist China. Meanwhile, 
Gen. Peng Meng-chi, Republic of China’s 
Ambassador to Japan, called on Foreign 
Minister Ohira at the latter’s office 
twice to protest the Tanaka administra- 
tion’s “normalization” effort. At one 
of the meetings, Ohira expressed his 
regret that Japan could not continue 
maintaining diplomatic relations with the 
Republic of China and was answered 
with Peng’s strong rebuttal. On August 
22, Etsusaburo Shiina was elected Vice 
President of the Liberal Democratic 
Party and left for Taipei in that capacity 
on September 17 to meet Foreign 
Minister Shen Chang-huan, Vice President 
C. K. Yen and Presidential Adviser Chang 
Chun. On his return from Taipei, Shiina 
conveyed the Republic of China’s strong 
opposition to Tanaka and OQhira, but 
the Tanaka Cabinet’s course had already 
been set and the Shiina visit to the 
Republic of China was but an episode 
in the long story of Japan’s “‘normaliza- 
tion” of relations with the Chinese 
Communists. While Shiina was visiting 
Taipei, a delegation of Liberal Democratic 
Dietmen, headed by Zentaro Kozaka, 
went to the Chinese mainland. On 
September 25, Tanaka and Ohira arrived 
in Peking. Four days later, on September 
29, a joint communique on “normaliza- 
tion”? of relations was issued. On that 
day Ohira gave a press conference, when 
he announced the termination of the 
“Sino-Japanese Peace Treaty.” The 
Republic of China announced the 
severance of diplomatic relations with 
Japan on the same day. 


RESULTS OF “NORMALIZATION”. 
OF TOKYO-PEKING RELATIONS 


- While the . Republic of China an- 
nounced the rupture of diplomatic 
ties with Japan, the Japanese government 
took the stand that it was merely “a 
switch of diplomatic recognition’. One 
needs only take a look at the differences 
of opinion between Japan and Communist 
China with regard to the ‘“Three Principles 
of Normalization” end the Tekyo-Peking 
relations in the decade after the 
“normalization” to understand how an 
“insignificant identity” was reached with 
“substantial differences’ in the interest 
of Communist China’s global war strategy 
and united front campaign to achieve 
the end of “normalization.” The Chinese 
Communists insisted from the beginning 
on the invalidity of the Sino-Japanese 
Peace Treaty and persisted in their claim 
that Taiwan is part of their territory. 
Japan, on the other hand, insisted that 
the war with China was terminated 
with the signing of the “Sino-Japanese 
Peace Treaty.” Nor did Foreign 
Minister Ohira, in his press conference, 
acknowledge Taiwan as part of Chinese 
Communist territory. How can one, 
after seeing the existence of such 
“substantial differences’ claim that 
“normalization” is an act to reach 
“substantial identity with insignificant 
differences?” | Clear-thinking and far- 
sighted Dietmen condemned “normaliza- 
tion’? for leading to the rupture of 
diplomatic relations with the Republic 
of China at a general meeting of Liberal 
Democratic members of the House 
of Representatives and the House of 
Councilors on September 30. The 
Republic of Korea and Southeast Asian 
nations were alarmed by “‘normalization.” 
The Kremlin condemned ‘‘normalization” 
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as an anti-Soviet move. 

Japan’s 33rd House of Representatives 
general election was held on December 
10, 1972. Prime Minister Tanaka, riding 
on the wave of “normalization,” dis- 
tributed Panada badges to create a 
“Sino-Japanese friendship mood”? and 
campaigned vigorously by hopping around 
the nation by helicopter. Despite his 
campaigning, the Liberal Democratic 
Party suffered a stunning defeat in the 
December 10 election. 


INTERCHANGE ASSOCIATION AND 
ASSOCIATION OF 
EAST ASIAN RELATIONS 


As political affairs counselor of 
the Chinese Embassy in Tokyo, this 
author accompanied Ambassador Peng 
Meng-chi? his call on Vice Foreign 
Minister Shinsaku Hogen at the latter’s 
office on September 29, 1972. Ambas- 
sador Peng was then told that Japan 
could not maintain diplomatic relations 
with the Republic of China because of 
“normalization of relations’? with the 
Chinese Communists resulting from the 
issuance by Prime Minister Tanaka of 
the ‘joint communique” in Peiping on 
the same day. Hogen then expressed 
Japan’s desire to maintain on the 
non-governmental level her substantial 
relations — such as trade and economic 
relations — with the Republic of China. 
Pursuant to this understanding, Japan 
created the Interchange Association, while 
the Association of East Asian Relations 
was founded in the Republic of China. 
An agreement on the establishment 
of offices by the Interchange Association 
and the Association. of East Asian 


Relations in the Republic of China. 


and Japan respectively was signed in 
Taipei on December 26, 1972. On 


January 4, 1973, the Interchange 
Association opened offices in Taipei 
and Kaohsiung and the Republic of. 
China opened its Association of East 
Asian Relations offices in Tokyo, Osaka 
and Fukuoka. The Association of East 
Asian Relations late also opened a branch 
office in Yokohama in November 1979. 
These Association of East Asian Relations 
offices have since performed the functions 
of the former Chinese Embassy in Tokyo 
and Consulates-General in the other 
Japanese cities. | 

The December 26, 1972, agreement 
covers all activities, except formal 
diplomatic functions, that were con- 
ducted when Japan and the Republic 
of China still maintained diplomatic 
relations. On the day when the agreement 
was signed, the Foreign Ministry of the — 
Republic of China and Japanese Chief 
Cabinet Secretary Susumu Nikaido 
announced support and cooperation on 
behalf of their respective governments. 


DISPOSAL OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA’S 
“DIPLOMATIC ASSETS” IN JAPAN 


Japan unilaterally gave the Republic 
of China’s “diplomatic assets’ to the 
Chinese Communists, changing the 
registration of ownership from - the 
Republic of China to the ‘People’s 
Republic of China.” On December 
27, 1972, Niu Nai-sheng, Chinese Minister 
to Japan, sent a note to Mr. Hogen 
expressing the Republic of China’s plan 
to transfer to Japdnese government 
custody its embassy in Tokyo and 
consulate-general in Osaka, both includ- 
ing houses and land, and. the land 
belonging to its Yokohama Consulate- 
General. The note, sent immediately 
before the closing of the Chinese 
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Embassy in Tokyo and after Ambassador 
Peng’s return to Taipei, also expressed 
the Republic of China’s offer to take 
into government custody Japan’s govern- 
ment assets in Taiwan. This was done 
in accordance with Article 45a of the 
Vienna Convention, which requires its 
signatory nations to protect the property 
and public documents of diplomatic 
missions at. the time of severance of 
diplomatic relations. Japan acknowledged 
in writing her receipt of keys to the 
Republic of China’s property in Japan, 
but, despite the Republic of China’s 
opposition, allowed the Chinese Com- 
munists to seize them and changed 
the registration of ownership. l 

In contrast, the United States refused 
to hand over to the Chinese Communists 
any of the Republic of China’s property 
holdings, including her embassy and 
chancellery in Washington, after it 
“normalized” relations with Peking. The 
“Taiwan Relations Act,’ which .was 
created after ‘“‘normalization,’’ expressly 
provides that these property holdings 
do not pass into the hands of the Chinese 
Communists and that the Republic of 
China should continue to own and use 
them. This proviso shows that Washing- 
ton’s “‘normalization’? of relations with 
Peking does not affect retroactively the 
Republic of China’s property holdings 
in the United States. It also clearly 
shows that the property holdings were 
not among Washington’s obligation at 
the time of “normalization.” 

On the other hand, the Japanese 
government tried to find a legal basis 
for transfer of the Republic of China’s 
“diplomatic assets’? in its “switch of 
diplomatic recognition” theory. The 
fact, however, is that it is perfectly 
tenable, insofar as international law 
is concerned, for Japan to handle the 


real estate registered in the name of 
the Republic of China in the territory 
not under effective Chinese Communist 


control just as the United States govern- 


ment did, for the simple reason that 
the Government cf the Republic of 
China, in effective control of part of 
the contested territory, still claims its 
legitimacy as one which represents the 
whole of China. Besides, Japan and 
the Republic of China continue to main- 
tain substantial relations, for which 
Chief Cabinet Secretary Nikaido ex- 
pressed government support, while all 
forms of interchange between the two 
countries are far more actively pursued 
than those between Tokyo and Peking. 

- Last but not the least, the Association 
of East Asian Relations maintains offices 
in Japan. Another fact is worthy of 
note. The Chinese Communists have 
sold the former Republic of China 
Consulate-General in Osaka and turned 
the land belonging ta the former Republic 
of China Consulate-General in Yokohama 
into a-commercial parking lot while 
the former Japanese Embassy in Taipei 
is still used as an official residence of 
the director of the Taipei office of the 
Interchange Association. In the mean- 
time, the Association of East Asian 
Relations offices in Japan, deprived of 
their property by the Japanese govern- 
ment, are suffering from having to carry 
on their functions in small leased offices. 


SUSPENSION OF AIR SERVICE 
AND ITS REOPENING 


Substantial relations between the 
Republic of China ard Japan have always 
been affected by every agreement the 
latter has signed with the Chinese 
Communists since “‘normalization.”’ One 
example suffices. The memory of the 
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Taipei-Tokyo air route issue is still fresh. 
The Chinese Communists forced on 
Japan a six-point demand as a prerequisite 
for a ‘‘Japan-(Communist) China air 
route convention.” The demand, 
including a precondition that the mark 
of a “White Sun in the Blue Sky against 
the Crimson Ground” flag be derecog- 
nized as a national flag of the Republic 
of China, touched off a serious con- 
troversy, splitting the ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party. As a result, the 
Taipei-Tokyo air route was closed for 
one year and four months. It was Foreign 
Minister Kiichi Miyazawa who helped 
solve the problem. Miyazawa spoke 
in answer to a question by Akira Hatano, 
member of the House of Councilors, on 
the Diet floor that the dignity of the 
Republic of China’s national flag should 
be respected. After the Miyazawa state- 
ment, an agreement on the maintenance 
of civil aviation operations was concluded 
in Taipei between the Interchange 
Association and the Association of 
East Asian Relations. The China Airlines 
and the newly created Japan Asia Airways 
resumed flights between the Republic 
= of China and Japan under that agreement. 

The six-point demand the Chinese 
Communists forced on Mr. Ohira in 
January 1974 needs some elaboration. 
All six points demands formed a package, 
and the Chinese Communists allowed 
no change in any of them. Above all, 
the Chinese Communists demanded that 
the Japan Air Lines terminate its service 
between Japan and the Republic of 
China and that the Japanese government 
“clarify” its stand on the company 
title of the China Airlines and the “flag” 
the latter carries. As a matter of fact, 
the Chinese Communists have made 
no such demand of the United States 
and other Western nations. The six-point 


. flag of the 


demand demeaned Japan. The Pan 
American Airways, for instance, resumed 
passenger service to Taipei in spite of 
the Chinese Communist opposition in 
July 1983. China Airlines planes land 
and take off at the same airports in 
the United States, Hong Kong and the 
Philippines that the “Civil Aviation 
Administration of China (CAAC)’’ liners 
use, and yet the Chinese Communists 
have demanded that separate airports 
be used in Japan. Mr. Miyazawa, who 
helped reopen the Tokyo-Taipei air 
route, accepted as a fact what Mr. Hatano 
said of the Republic of China on the 
floor of the Diet. Mr. Hatano pointed 
out that many countries around the 
world still recognize the government 
in Taiwan as the government of the 
Republic of .China. In answer to the 
Hatano question, Mr. Miyazawa said 
Japan could not deny the fact that 
these nations acknowledge the “White- 
Sun-in-the-Blue-Sky” flag as the national 
Republic of China and 
expressed hope that the Interchange 
Association would be further strength- 
ened and Japan and the Republic of 
China, according each other due courtesy, 
would further promote their ‘“‘friendly 
exchanges” on the basis of mutual benefit 
and in full accordance with international 
practice. The Miyazawa statement 
has since guided underlies the develop- 
ment of relations between Japan and 
the Republic of China in the future, 


JAPAN-(COMMUNIST) CHINA 
TREATY OF PEACE AND 
FRIENDSHIP 


The Chinese Communists had to 
sign a Treaty of Peace and Friendship 
with Japan so as to use the island empire 
and the United States as a counterweight 
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against the Soviet Union and modernize 
their defense capability and economy. 
That was why the Chinese Communists, 
who consider the Soviet Union their 
archenemy and need an anti-Soviet 
Japan, inserted an anti-hegemony clause 
in the draft Treaty. Certainly, that was 
the main purpose of the Chinese Com- 
munists in concluding the Treaty. Soviet 
Ambassador in Tokyo Dmitri Step- 
-anovich Topolyanskii visited Mr. 
Etsusaburo Shiina and Prime Minister 
Takeo Miki and tried to block the 
negotiations of the Treaty, while the 
Soviet Tass News Agency carried a Soviet 
government statement opposing the 
inclusion of the anti-hegemony clause, 
The Chinese Communists, on the other 
hand, condemned the Soviet hegemonism 
and issued a statement declaring that 
there was no room for compromise 
in regard to the inclusion of this clause 
in the proposed Treaty. Peking also 
opposed Mr, Miyazawa’s “four principles” 
with regard to the anti-hegemony clause. 
Zentaro Kozaka, Mr. Miki’s foreign 
minister, announced his four-point view 
regarding the anti-hegemony clause, 
which, however, was rejected by the 
Chinese Communists. On April 12, 
1978, a Chinese Communist fishing 
fleet sailed toward the Senkaku Islands, 
and the negotiations of the Treaty were 
disrupted. 

In the meantime, the Dietmen’s 
Council for Japan-Republic of China 
Friendly Association, headed by Mr. 
Hirokichi Nadao, and the Asian Research 
Institute expressed their views on the 
Treaty to the Japanese government, 
while the Foreign Ministry made public 
the process of the negotiations of the 
Treaty. in an effort to persuade those 
who insisted on a “cautious approach” 
to the conclusion of the Treaty. Prime 


Minister Takeo Fukuda emphasized that 
Japan should uphold her stand on such 
issues as the anti-regemony clause, a 
third party clause and the Senkaku 
Islands. The Chinese Communists, who 
needed a speedy conclusion of the Treaty, 
induced Japan, through use of different 
shades of meaning, to believe that her 
stand was upheld, and Foreign Minister 
Sunao Sonoda signed the Treaty in 
Peking on August 12, 1978. An exchange 
of the instruments of ratification took 
place between Sonoda and “Foreign 
Minister’ Huang Hua at the Prime 
Minister’s Official Residence in Tokyo 
on October 23, and the Treaty took 
effect immediately. Prime Minister 
Fukuda and “Vice Premier” Teng Hsiao- 
ping witnessed the exchange. Asa result, 
Japan, after her “normalization” of 
relations with the Chinese Communists, 
got herself more ceeply entangled in 
the big power game. 

Postwar Japan had until then tried 
to conduct her foreign relations in line 
with the Tokyo-Washington security 
arrangement without leaning toward 
either Moscow or Peking, but with the 
signing of the Treaty, the Japanese 
government made a fundamental change, 
accepting the Pekinz demand on anti 
hegemonism and choosing to favor its 
“friendly relations’ with the Chinese 
Communists amidst the deepening con- 
flict between Communist China and 
the Soviet Union. After having attained 
their’ end, the Chinese Communists, 
repaid Japan with a snub three months 
later. When Japan was seeking election 
aS a non-permanent member of the 
U. N. Security Council representing 
the Asian group of nations, the Chinese 
Communists campaigned for Bangladesh. 
Japan, as a result, suffered a stunning 
defeat and had to withdraw her 
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candidacy. - 

On the other hand, Southeast Asia, 
a region rich in natural resources, was 
alarmed. by the hand-shake between the 
“ideological animal’? and the “economic 
animal’ as indicated in the signing of 
the Treaty of Peace and Friendship 
between Communist China and Japan. 
The Treaty has enabled the Chinese 
Communists to put into effect their 
plots against Southeast Asia, raising the 
possibility of worsening the situation in 
all neighboring states. Moreover, the 
Treaty gave the Soviets an excuse to 
switch to an allout attack on Asia in 
order to recover in Southeast Asia and 
the Indian Ocean the diplomatic superiori- 
ty they lost in Northeast Asia. Three 
months after the Treaty was signed, 
the Soviets concluded a mutual assistance 
treaty with Vietnam, turning Cam Ranh 
Bay into a Russian base and triggering 
the Vietnamese invasion of Cambodia 
and the “Sino-Vietnamese’’ war. Other 
results included a sharper confrontation 
between the superpowers, an increase 
in the Soviet military buildup in the 
Far East starting with the deployment 
of the aircraft carrier Minsk, and a more 
serious threat to Japan posed by the 
deployment of a larger Soviet garrison 
in the “Norther Territories.” In short, 
the Treaty of Peace and Friendship 
produced has proved to be diametrically 
opposed to the Japanese desire to make 
it an asset to Asian peace, | 

Incidentally, the Treaty of Peace 
and Friendship, characterized as one 
designed to promote peaceful and friendly 
relations for the future, is not a peace 
treaty terminating war in the eye of 
international law. 


COMPARISON OF TAIPEI- 
WASHINGTON RELATIONS AND 
TAIPEF TOKYO RELATIONS 


Postwar U.S. China policy has 
continued to change. The United States 
at the beginning of the 1970s, while 
publicly supporting the Republic of 
China in the United Nations, tried behind 
the scenes to contact the Chinese Com- 
munists, President Richard Nixon visited 
Communist China in February 1972. 
Seven years later, on January 1, 1979, 
Washington “normalized”? relations with 
Peking, President Jimmy Carter wished 
to limit the - post-“normalization” rela- 
tions between the United States and 
the Republic of China to a private, 
non-governmental level, patterned after 
what is known as the Japanese formula. 
The Democrats and -the Republicans 
in the Congress, however, took the 
administration to task for its negative 
attitude, and the U.S. Congress finally 
passed the Taiwan Relations Act which 
made a basic change in the administra- 
tion’s plan to conduct relations with 
the Republic of China on the Japanese 
formula, The Taiwan Realtions Act — 
with such stipulations as “security as- 
surances,” ‘““Taiwan’s legal status,” 
“American Institution in Taiwan,” 
supremacy of the Taiwan Relations 
Act and the ‘instrumentality in the 
Republic of China — treats the Taiwan 
area of the Republic of China as a 
sovereign state. Subsequently, an agree- 
ment was concluded on diplomatic 
privileges, immunity and tax-exemption 
for the personnel of the American 
Institute in Taiwan and the Coordination 
Council for North American Affairs. - 
Even in the “joint communique” -on 
the “normalization” of relations, the 
United States left behind a possibility 
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of explanation it does neither recognize 
the Chinese Communists as exercising 
de tacto “‘sovereignty” over Taiwan under 
the present circumstances nor tolerate 
their exercise of that power. In fact, 


the United States conducts relations | 


with the Republic of China on the 
premise that the Republic of China is 
stil an international entity which 
exercises effective rule over “Taiwan.” 
That premise is apparent from: 1) the 
treatment of “Taiwan” as a state in 
the “Taiwan Relations Act,” 2) American 
support for “Taiwan” in international 
monetary organizations and other world 
bodies, 3) stipulations in the “Taiwan 
Relations Act” regarding the U.S. security 
assurances for “Taiwan” and 4) the 
awarding to the personnel of the 
“American Institute in Taiwan” and 
“Coordination Council for North 
American Affairs’? the same diplomatic 
privileges, tax exemption and diplomatic 
immunity that are enjoyed by members 
of all international missions in the United 
States. 


JUDICIAL PRECEDENCE 


Reference has to be made to judicial 
precedence in an analysis of- substantial 
relations between Japan and the Republic 
of China. All the basic laws of the 
Republic of China — the Constitution, 
civil law, land law, criminal law, code 
of civil procedure and code of criminal 
procedure — were enacted while her 
Central Government was still in Nanking. 
_All these laws are in force in the Republic 
of China today. There are, of course, 
a number of regulations governing 
economic activities and administrative 
stipulations that are also in force. 
Attention must be paid to the continuity 
of this legal system in the Republic of 


China. It is impossible for the people 
who have enjoyed and are enjoying 
their prosperous lives under such a free 
and democratic legal svstem to accept the 
legal system of the proletarian dictator- 
ship which the Chinese Communists, 
who exercise no control over Taiwan, 
have imposed on the mainland of China. 
The stability of the Government of the 
Republic of China has never been in 
question, while the Chinese Communists . 
have undergone power struggle after 
power struggle and defection after 
defection in the 35 years since they pro- 
claimed their regime in Peking. Con- 
sequently, it is self-evident that such 
arguments as Peking being a successor 
government to the Republic of China 
and ‘“‘switch of recognition” cannot 
be used to deny the applicability of 
the laws of the Republic of China. _ 

On the other hand, however, cases 
abound in which Japanese courts of 
law applied Chinese Communist laws 
before “normalization”? and laws of the 
Republic of China after “normalization.” 
For instance, the Osaka High Court 
ruled in the case of the contested owner- 
ship of national assets of the Republic 
of China (except “diplomatic assets”) 
to the effect that the Republic of China, 
so long as she could effectively exercise 
the power of a party to the suit, did 
not lose ownership of her assets in a 
third country over which the Chinese 
Communists had no factual control and 
to which the retroactivity of Tokyo’s 
“diplomatic recognition” of Peking could 
not be applied as a result of “normaliza- 
tion,’’ even though these assets were 
owned by her government, because that 
government was not completely and 
factually replaced. There were also 
precedents with regard to the right of 
mutual claim as stipulated in Article 
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Three of the Sino-Japanese Peace Treaty 
in such cases as the Japanese claim on 
assets in Taiwan and the Taiwanese 
claim on Japanese war bonds. Precedence 
exists with regard to the legality of the 
Association of East Asian Relations. 
Documents issued by that Association, 
according to this precedence, have the 
power of public documents of a state. 


OUTLOOK ON RELATIONS 
BETWEEN JAPAN AND 
THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Substantial relations between Japan 
and the Republic of China, through 
the good offices of the Interchange 
Association and the Association of 
East Asian Relations, have become 
increasingly close. In the matter of 
personal exchanges, for example, the 
number of Japanese visitors to the 
Republic of China hit the mark of 
700,000 in 1979. A total of 580,000 
Japanese visited the Republic of China 
in 1982 despite the worldwide depression, 
ranking her as the second most popular 
country of tourist destination next only 
to the United States. The 1982 figure 
more than quadrupled the number of 
Japanese visitors to the Chinese mainland 
in the same year. In 1982, altogether 
130,000 Japanese visited the Chinese 
mainland, which ranked eighth among 
the popular countries of Japanese tourist 
destinations. In the same year 350,000 
visitors came to Japan from the Republic 
of China, an increase of six times over 
1972. Economic and trade interflow 
became even more pronounced. During 
the decade following ‘‘normalization,” 
from 1973 through 1982, Japan ac- 
cumulated a surplus of US$19,425 
million in trade with the Republic of 
China; and Japan ranked second, next 


‘Of China’s top 


only to the United States, as the Republic 
export market but 
surpassed the United States as the Re- 
public of China’s leading supplier. There 
were 404 cases of Japanese investment 
in the Republic of China in the two 
decades from 1952 through 1971. The 
amount of investment totaled US$125.1 
million. In the 11 years following “‘nor- 
malization,” from 1972 through 19872, 
Japanese entrepreneurs invested US$573> 
million in the Republic of China, nearly 
five times as much as they did in the 
two decades before “normalization.” 
Mr. Masumi Ezaki, chairman of the 
Liberal Democratic Party’s International 
Economic Policy Research Council, led 
a mission to the Republic of China 
in July 1982 to explore the possibility 
of narrowing the trade gap in favor: of 
Japan. From the Republic of China 
came a Japanese market inspection 
mission in January 1983. And in 
September 1983 a Japanese import 
promotion mission, headed by Mr. Hiroshi 
Anzai, visited the Republic of China 
and signed purchase contracts totaling 
US$1,126 million. In the meantime, 
the Toyota Motors Company, which 
withdrew from the Republic of China 
after “normalization,” made a return 
and signed a contract in December 1982 
for joint production of 300,000 units 
per annum. According to a survey by 
the International Monetary Fund, the 
Republic of China was the world’s 19th 
largest trading nation in 1981 as well 
as 1982. 

Cultural interchanges between the 
Republic of China and Japan have been 
equally fruitful. About 6,000 students 
from the Republic of China are studying 
in Japan, accounting for 60 per cent 
of all foreign students in the latter 
country. There have also been frequent 
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exchanges of trainees and cultural, sports, 
religious and entertainment missions 
between the two countries. 

Altogether 24 countries of the world 
now maintain diplomatic relations with 
the Republic of China. On the other 
hand, the Republic of China maintains 
51 representative missions in 37 other 
countries, while 20 states, including 
Britain and France, station trade re- 
presentatives in Taipei. Only seven 
countries of the Soviet bloc, including 
Albania, maintain no economic and trade 
relations with the Republic of China. 
All 150-odd other countries of the world 
have such relations with the Republic 
of China. With her rapid economic 
development, the Republic of China is 
now regarded as a newly industrialized 
nation, while her compulsory education 
lasts nine years, with the attendance 
rates at 99.8 per cent for primary schools 
and 99.7 per cent for high schools. 
Japan and the Republic of China, despite 
the persistent Chinese Communist 
interference, have cooperated closely in 
the field of international division of 
labor. . 

Communism aims ultimately at 
destroying capitalism and the free 
democratic system throughout the 
entire world. While forging ahead for 
communization of the world, the Chinese 
Communists and the Soviets, have entered 
upon what is known as a “‘deidéological”’ 
stage. It is, therefore, difficult to expect 
them to take action commensurate with 
traditional international relations and 
practical politics.. For instance, the 
Soviets vetoed and the Chinese Com- 
munists abstained from a U.N. Security 
Council resolution, jointly sponsored by 
Japan and the United States, for an 
investigation of the shooting down of 
‘the Korean Air Lines plane over Sakhalin. 


When U.S. occupation of Grenada 
unearthed clear evidence of Soviet and 
Cuban efforts to communize that island 
nation, the Chinese Communists shut 
their eyes to the Soviet encroachments 
and demanded, along with Moscow, 
that Washington withdraw its troops 
at once. These two instances prove 
that in the current international environ- 
ment, the Communist states, although 
their conflict of interest may affect 
their intramural relations, always give 
precedence to their common values and 
outlooks on history in conflict with the 
free countries. 

The world has seen the shooting 
down of the Korean Air’ Lines plane, 
assasination of Benigno Aquino in Manila, 
attempted assassination of President Chun 
Doo Hwan of the Republic of Korea 
in Rangoon, terrorism against the U.S. 
and French Embassies in Kuwait and 
U.S. occupation of Grenada. There were 
also an attempt on President Ronald 
Reagan’s life and suicidal attacks on 
U.S. and French peace-keeping forces 
in Beirut. Tension has mounted every- 
where in the world, while the United 
States and the Soviet Union are engaged 
in war by proxy. In particular, the 
Russo-American intermediate-range nu- 
clear force (INF) negotiations in Geneva 
were suspended at the end of 1983 
and Moscow discontinued the strategic 
arms reduction talks (START). Thus 
blocked were the two channels of 
disarmament dialogue between the two 
superpowers. Meanwhile, the Chinese 
Communists, reversing in effect their 
rejection of the Soviet in the diplomatic . 
and ideological fields, are trying to keep 
an equal distance between Moscow and’ 
Washington in the conduct of their 
foreign relations. On the other hand, 
Washington’s Asian strategy has shifted 
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emphasis from the Chinese Communists 
to Japan, the Republic of Korea and 
the Republic of China. There is no 
denying the fact that today’s rapidly 
changing international situation will 
continue to affect relations between 
Japan and the Republic of China. It 
is, moreover, true that Chinese Com- 
munist interference is a destabilizing 
factor in  Taipei-Tokyo relations. 
However, it is wishful thinking to 
“control Communism with Communism.”’ 
The concept of reliance on a stable and 
strong “Soviet China” as a counterweight 
against the Soviet Union is dangerous. 
So long as their vast difference in social 
system remains, there is an innate limit 
to the development of relations between 
Japan and Communist China. 

In the 35 years since the inception 
of the Peking regime, the Chinese 
Communists have seen power struggle 
after power struggle. The Chinese Com- 
munist Party, which once posed as a 
supporter of the “oppressed people,” 
has become a group of “Red Lords.” 
The proletariat, supposed to have won 
the “class struggle,’ is suffering under 
a reign of terror, and there is no end 
to defection. As a result of wilful policy 
changes by whoever happens in power, 
the pendulum swing between ‘‘control” 
and “relaxation.” A swing to “relaxa- 
tion,’ or an “anti-leftist’? movement, 
shakes the very foundation of the 
Communist system with its introduction 
of “open door” policy. The pendulum 
has to swing back to “control” to 


suppress the “rightist” movement. In 
the past five years, the Chinese Com- 
munists have zigzagged between liberaliza- 
tion and centralized control in an attempt 
to solve the conflict between their 
self-imposed task of modernization and 
their party’s traditional authoritarianism. 
Mass executions in the current purge 
of “Cultural Revolution” elements have 
thrown the Communist-controlled 
mainland of China into the state of 
extreme unrest. In 1983 alone, Chuo 
Chang-jen and five others took a “Civil 
Aviation Administration of China” plane 
for defection in Seoul in May, Sun 
Tien-chin piloted his MIG 21 to Seoul 
in August and Wang Hsueh-cheng flew 
a MIG 17 to Taiwan in November. 
Marxism may appear to have succeeded 
in controlling the Chinese mainland, but 
the fact remains that it is rejected by 
the Chinese people. China’s unique 
civilization, that has a tradition of 
thousands of years, will eventually prevail 
on the Chinese mainland. As heir to 
this unique civilization, the Government 
of the Republic of China which has 
succeeded in the national reconstruction 
in Taiwan under Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Three 
Principles of the People, will eventually 
recover the Chinese mainland and reunify 
China. Only ‘after that can relations 
between Japan and the Republic of 
China be normalized again and a grand 
plan of friendship between the two 
great nations realized for centuries to 
come. 


“Habit” and Other Poems in Translation 


Graeme Wilson 


Habit 


If, as you walk the highroad, 

I catch at the sleeve of your gown, 
Do not hate me. It takes time 

For friendship to die down. 


If, as you walk the highroad, 
I reach to take your hand, 
Don’t be angry. It takes time 
For love to understand. 


Anonymous (Shih Ching No 81) 
Li Fu-jen 


Never to be heard again, 

The silken rustle of her skirt: 

Dust along the marble pavements 
Deepens to be dirt: 

Her empty room stands cold and still: 
Dead leaves are piled high 

Along the silent double-bars 

That door stands silenced by. 


Peer as one may for that so lovely woman, 
Now never shall I find 

- Lost loveliness, lost ease of heart, 

Lost certitude of mind. 


Liu Che (156 — 87 BC) 
Partings | 
East and west of the walls of the city 


We went our ways, long years ago: 
But then the snow resembled flowers, 


While now the flowers resemble snow. 
Fan Yun (451 — 503) 
Departing Son 


The loving mother stitches his travelling-clothes 
Before her son sets out upon his own. 


Fearing the length of years till he comes back, 
Her hands make sure each stitch is double-sewn. 


However deep his thanks, how shall he ever 
Repay the debt stitched deep into his bone? 


Meng Chiao (751 — 814) 
Letter 


You ask when PH come home, 
No date’s been set for going. 


Tonight, up here on Pa-shan, 


‘Night-rains are over-flowing 


The edges of their autumn pools. 


I yearn for that far night 

When, by some western window, 
Ili snuff the candle’s light 
And turn to tell you how I felt 
One autumn long ago 

Watching the pools on Pa-shan 
With night-rains over-flow. 


Li Shang-yin (813 — 858) 
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Remembrance 


Nothing deliberate. Still, ten years should see 
That ties of the dead to the living grow less tight. 
That lonely grave a thousand miles away. 

Who now can talk my chilling worries right? 
You wouldn’t know me, even if we met, 

This face year-dustied and this hair rime-white. 


In last night’s dream I found myself back home, 

Through the small room’s window, white, 
the moonlight shines. 

You turn as you comb your hair, You look 
at me, 

Down silent cheeks tears trace their silver lines. 

For how many years must my heart continue 
breaking? 

That moonlit grave, its ring of stubby pines. 


Su Tung-po (1036 — 1101) 
Absent Husband 


The steady breeze in the tree-tops lessens: 
Crow upon evening crow 

Labours home through the twilit glare, 

I close my door as though 

Closing a door might trap the last 

Gold warmth of afterglow. 


Somewhere south of the river 

My husband’s road has led, 

That he has not written hints at a sadness 
Such that I even dread 

To see the single lamp which lights me, 
Cold, to my early bed. 


Chou Pang-yen (1057 — 1121) 


Letter 


Blown from the sad north-west, the autumn wind 
Rustles the grasses, rattles each withered frond. 
Adrift, with no place of my own, no family, 

I travel this endless road like a vagabond. 


Can that wonderful world of my youth be yet 
the same? 

It’s, ah, so long since I left my native place. © 

Right there, in front of its bringer, I slit the letter 

And hug it close as the tears course down my 
face. 


She starts by saying tha: all goes well, She ends 
By saying how old they’ve grown, my boyhood 
friends, 


Li Pan-lung (1514 — 1570) 


Brief Parting 
His greatcoat’s feel, 
touched cheeks with tha tears just starting: 
‘Sails set to catch 
the night-wind off the land. 
They say no heart 
need sorrow at brief parting. 
How many more 
brief partings can I stand? _ 
Wang Yen-hung (c. 1620 — 
1680) 
Runaway 


From kite- and eagle-strike the chick can trust 

Its mother for protection. Itchy-toed, 

I have left my home, I have shaken off its dust; 

And my heart goes trembling every inch of 
the road. 


Fei Ssu-huang (18th century) 
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The Prospects of Educational Development 
In Taiwan, Republic of China 


Shang- Yung Liang 
(EASE) 


I am honored to have this opportuni- 
ty to deliver a report on the prospects 
of educational development in the 
Republic of China at this most important 


gathering of so many distinguished 


educators from different countries in 
Asia and the Pacific region. As the 
time alloted to me is very limited, I 
shall only try to share with you some 
of our experiences and ideas concerning 
some of the: essential aspects of our 
education. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The period following the Secand 
World War has witnessed unprecedented 
social changes all over the globe. The 
effects of the war and the efforts for 
national reconstruction in many countries 
in Asia have combined to stimulate 
rapid changes in political, economic, 
social and other related fields. The 
efforts for national reconstruction have 
given rise to a neo-nationalism through 
which schools and universities are viewed 
not only as institutions of learning but 
as agents of national development and 
social change. Indeed, many new schools, 
especially new colleges and universities 
have been established as national projects 


- times. 


with great emphasis on their role in the 
latter capacity. At the same time, the 
“population explosion” in the post-war 
years, which is a principal cause of many 
social and economic changes, has also 
produced a significant and far-reaching 
impact on education. 

Owing to the Chinese Communist 
rebellion after the Second World War, 
the Central Government of the Republic 
of China was forced to move to Taiwan 
in 1949. With a sacred mission of na- 
tional recovery and under the pressure of 
population increase, the Chinese govern- 
ment in Taiwan has developed education 
amid great difficulties. However, thanks 
to the efforts and industry of the people, 
education has made a spectacular progress 
in Taiwan along with the rapid growth 
of the national economy in the past 
thirty-five years. Between 1950 and 
1983, the number of students at the 
elementary level has increased 2.46 
times, that at the junior high level 12.84 
times, that at the senior high level 12.26 
times, and that at the college level 56.37 
The population increase during 
the same period was from 7,554,399 
in 1950 to 18,515,754 in 1983, about 
2.45 times. Today, the student popula- 
tion at all levels has increased to more 
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than 4,724,000, accounting for 25.51 
per cent of the total population. 

The aim of education of the Republic 
of China is to realize the Three Principles 
of the People, viz., Nationalism, 
Democracy, and People’s Livelihood. 
The supreme target of Chinese education 
is to help children and the young to 
have a healthy development mentally, 
physically, socially, and emotionally. 
They should be taught, at the same time, 
to be aware of their responsibilities, 
and capable and willing to share their 
responsibilities as members of their 
families and communities, and as citizens 
of the country and the world, so as to 
attain the purpose of enriching the 
life of the people, developing the 
economy of the country, safeguarding 
the dignity of the nation, realizing 
democracy among the people, and in 
the end advancing towards an ideal 
world with harmony and brotherhood 
of man. The above is the common aim 
for schools of all levels and of all types. 
For schools of different levels and 
different types, different educational 
goals are emphasized under the common 
aim of education. 

The school system of the Republic 
of China is quite similiar to that in Japan 
and in the United States. Under this 
system a student may spend more than 
22 years in school. First of all there 
are the two-year kindergartens, admitting 
children between four and six years 
of age. Then there is the nine-year 
fundamental and compulsory education, 
including six years of elementary schools 
to admit the 6-12 year olds and three 
years of junior high schools to admit 
the 12-15 year olds. Above the junior 
high school there are two types of senior 
high schools, academic and vocational, 
and also junior colleges offering 5-year 


courses. And above the senior high, 
there are colleges, universities and 
graduate schools. 


O. NINE-YEAR COMPULSORY 
EDUCATION 


Equal opportunity to receive educa- 
tion is one of the basic human rights 
universally recognizzd by the Chinese 
people. Article 159 of the Constitution 
of the Republic of China provides that 
“All citizens shall have an equal op- 
portunity to receive education.” and 
Article 160 provides that “‘All children 
of school age, to wit, trom six to twelve 
years, shall receive free elementary 
education. Those from poor families 
shall be supplied with textbooks by the 
government.” To raise the general educa- 
tional level of the people to meet the 
needs of national reconstruction,. 
however, the period of free education 
was extended from six to nine years in 
1968. Since the promulgation of the 
Act of Nine-Year Compulsory Schooling 
in 1982, the nine-year free education has 
also become an obligation for every 
school-aged child. 

There were in the 1950-51 school 
year only 1,231 elementary schools with 
906,950 pupils and 205 junior high 
schools (including junior high depart- 
ments in the 6-year camplete secondary 
schools) with 84,293 students. Owing to 
the ever-mounting population, both the 
numbers of elementary schools and 
junior high schools and that of pupils 
and students kept on increasing in the 
following decades. In the 1982-83 
school year, the number of elementary 
schools had increased to 2,457 and 
that of pupils to 2,226,699, the number 
of junior high schocls had increased to 


‘661 and junior high schools had increased 
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to 661 and that of students to 1,082,358. 

In order to maintain a minimum 
standard of education to be provided 
in the entire school system, one of the 
basic responsibilities of the Ministry of 
Education, ROC, is to develop and issue 
various curriculum standards for schools 
of various levels and types to follow. 
The first curriculum standards for both 
elementary school and junior high school 
were issued in 1929. The new elementary 
school curriculum standards were issued 
in 1975, and used by all elementary 
schools in 1978. The current junior high 
school curriculum standards were issued 
in 1972. However, the work of their 
revision has been accomplished recently 
by a special committee of the Ministry 
of Education. The revised junior high 
school curriculum standards will be used 
in the Fall Semester, 1984 when the 
children having completed their ele- 
mentary education under the new 
curriculum will be entering junior high 
schools. 

As the nine-year elementary and 
junior high school education is basic and 
fundamental in nature, the points of 
emphasis are on the physical and mental 
development of the children and on the 
inculcation in them of ethical principles 
and correct ways of behavior. The 
overall aim is to teach them to be good 
citizens. Therefore, the curriculum 
standards should be so flexible and 
comprehensive as to meet the needs of 
individual difference among students. 
And guidance and counseling services 
become indispensable. However, since 
most of the junior high school students 
wish to continue their studies in senior 
high schools and, after that to colleges 
disregarding their individual differences 
in aptitudes and intellegence, many 
problems come up. One is the cramming 


teaching in junior high schools, which, 
in most cases, created so heavy a burden 
on the students that they might be hurt 
physically and psychologically. The 
other one is that some of those students 
who felt too much frustration in their 
studies tended to become trouble-makers 
in school and even to commit crimes 
in society. The revised junior high school 
curriculum standards have paid attention 
to this area and included many more 
new elective courses in the curriculum. 
But, to insure a successful implementation 
of the revised curriculum standards, it 
needs the cooperation of the students 
and parents. 


OI. SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LEVEL EDUCATION 


In order to provide the junior high 
school graduates with adequate op- 
portunities for further education on 
the one hand and to provide adequate 
manpower for the development of the 
economy of the nation on the other 
hand, the government has adopted a 
policy and a long-range program for 
the development of education above 
the level of nine-year education. The 
policy called for more and better techni- 
cal and vocational schools both at the 
senior high level and at the five-year 
junior college level and to encourage 
more junior high school graduates to 
go to technical and vocational schools. 
The target of the development program 
was to have a 7:3 ratio between the 
students of technical and vocational 
schools and those of the senior high 
schools. Presently the target has been 
already reached. 

In the 1950-51 school year, there 
were altogether 77 vocational schools 
with 34,437 students, of whom 23,211 
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were in junior vocational schools and 
11,226 in senior ones. Of the total 
number of students in vocational schools, 
agricultural vocational schools accounted 
for 35.4%, industrial vocational schools 
for 25.7%, commercial vocational schools 
for 32.0%, and others for 6.9%. In the 
1982-83 school year, the number of 
vocational schools had increased to 202 
and that of students to 394,258. Of 
this total, agricultural vocational students 
accounted for 4.41%, industrial vocational 
students for 49.50%, commercial 
vocational students for 37.82%, and 
others for 8.27%. From this it will be 
seen that the expansion of vocational 
education is well coordinated with the 
needs of economic development. 

For those junior high school graduates 
who are able and wish to receive further 
schooling to prepare themselves for more 
advanced work in later years, opportuni- 
ties are provided through the three-year 
senior high school education, entirely 
of an academic nature. There were in 
the 1950-51 school year 62 high schools, 
with a total of 18,866 senior high school 
students. In the 1982-83 school year, 
number of senior high schools had 
increased to a total of 175, and that of 
students to 187,015. 

Different from that of the senior high 
school education, the purpose of senior 
vocational school education is not college 
preparatory, and is to provide youths 
with practical knowledge and skills 
so that they can engage in actual pro- 
ductive work after graduation. However, 
due to the fact that the Chinese society 
still lays too much emphasis on the 
college diploma and degree, many senior 
vocational school graduates compete for 
entrance to college and university. This 
is self-defeating, so far as the purpose 
of vocational education is concerned. 


With regard to the senior high school 
education, the problem is the big 
difference in educational quality among 
schools. In fact, some senior high schools 
have never had any graduate who 
successfully passed the joint college 
entrance examination and was admitted 
to college. Consequently, each year 
even though the government has been 
able to provide more accommodations 
in senior high and senior vocational 
schools than the number of junior high 
school graduates who wish to go on to 
receive further schooling, the entrance 
examinations are sill very competitive 
for a few of the better senior high and 
senior vocational schools. 


IV. THE HIGHER EDUCATION 


During the pası three decades the 
development of h:gher education has 
been the most remarkable among the 
growth of all education of all types and 
on all levels in the Kepublic of China. 
Where there were only seven institutions 
of higher learning w-th a total enrollment 
of 6,665 students in Taiwan in the school 
year 1950-51, the number of institutions 
had increased to a record high of 105 
with a total enrollment of 375,696 in 
the school year 1982-83. The statistics 
show that the college population has 
grown about 23 times as fast as the 
total population of the island. 

The major objectives of higher educa- 
tion in the Republic of China are 
professional, to train the people most 
needed for national reconstruction. The 
colleges and universities in Taiwan have 
trained almost all the physicians, engi- 
neers, lawyers, teachers, and other 
professional workers the country needs, 
in addition to those who had received 
their training on the Chinese mainland 
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before 1949. i 
The institutions of higher education 
in Taiwan include 16 universities, 12 


independent senior colleges, and 77 
junior colleges. Of the 16 universities 
9 are public and 7 private. The 12 


independent senior colleges, 6 of which 
are public, are mostly professional, 
including 5 medical colleges. All the 
junior colleges are vocational or technical 
institutes. Several junior colleges offer 
two- or three-year programs admitting 
senior high school graduates. A majority 
of the junior colleges, however, are 
operated on a five-year scheme, which 
is a special feature of our school system. 
The five-year junior colleges admit junior 
high school graduates and prepare them 
for various vocations. The government 
began to encourage about fifteen years 
ago the establishment of such institutions 
with a view to promoting vocational 
education and relieving the pressure on 
the crowded senior colleges and 
universities. 

The university and college students 
are selected annually through competitive 
entrance examinations. Once a year 
the universities and colleges hold joint 
entrance examinations to select freshmen. 
Only the graduate students and, 
occasionally, transfer undergraduates are 
selected by each institution through 
separate examinations. Each year tens 
of thousands of senior high school 
graduates (about 99,000 in 1983) knock 
at college door, but there is only room 
for less than half of them. When regi- 
stering for the joint examination, an 
applicant can list many choices, such 
as Department A of School A, Depart- 
ment A of School B (or Department B 
of School A), in order of preference. 
Whether one will pass the examination 
and which choice he will have are 


determined by his test performance. 
Only those with the best performance 
will get their first choices. Affected 
by the materialistic trend of the world, 
science and technology have been favorite 
fields of study for large numbers of 
ambitious young men and women. 

The low cost of the higher education 
in Taiwan is a main reason for its 
popularity. The tuition of a public 
institution for a school year costs only 
about NT$10,000 (US$250) per student — 
and that of a private institution about 
NT$24,000 (US$600). The low rate 
of tuition has both advantages and 
disadvantages. One of the advantages 
is that it helps to popularize higher 
education. A serious disadvantage is, 
however, that it lowers the quality of 
the institution. 

As aforementioned, the general 
pattern of curricula at Taiwan’s schools 
and colleges is prescribed by the 
Ministry of Education. The standardized 
curriculum of colleges and universities 
are mainly of required courses. The 
college is allowed to have a free hand 
in introducing new elective courses 
and discontinuing old ones. For gradua- 
tion from a senior college with a 
baccalaureate, the minimum requirement 
is 128 credit-hours of work. 

Taiwan’s higher education is en- 
countering several problems. The most 
serious of them is the rigid admission 
policy. As it is extremely difficult for 
the great majority of applicants to gain 
admission to the right department of 
the right institution, the fate of the 
undergraduate student is determined 
almost solely by his performance on 
the joint entrance examination. His 
major field is fixed almost once and 
for all when as a freshman he enters 
the department to which he is admitted 
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according to his test results. Another 
problem is the shortage of well-qualified 
teachers, especially in the fields of science 
and technology. One of the apparent 
causes is that they are underpaid, but 
the underlying cause is the brain drain. 
Brain drain, although somewhat lessened 
in the last few years due to the setback 
in the American economy, constitutes 
a critical obstacle to the general develop- 
- ment of the country as well as to the 
advancement of higher education. 


V. PROSPECTS 


Being well aware of the problems of 
schools and universities, the National 
Government of the Republic of China 
has been attacking them with increasing 
efficiency, particularly through the efforts 
of the related local governments, 
Ministry of Education and the National 
Science Council. It is believed that 
after the implementation of the following 
new measures announced by the 
Ministry of Education recently, the 
problems will be resolved at least partly, 
if not wholly: 

1. Guidance and counseling services 
will be strengthened at both elementary 
schools and junior high schools in 
coordination with the implementation 
of the new curriculum standards of 
junior high schools in the coming school 
year. New measures of individualized 
teaching such as computer-assisted in- 
struction will be introduced and used 
in junior high schools to improve the 
teaching and learning efficiency. In the 
meantime, the classroom teacher system 
will be evaluated and strengthened to 
ensure that the students of his or her 
class do get the kind of services or 


attention that are needed. 

2. To narrow the gap in educational 
quality between the urban and rural 
senior high schools, a balanced develop- 
ment program has been worked out 
and adopted recently. It will help relieve 
the pressure on the competitive entrance 
examinations of a few better urban 
senior high schools. 

3. In order to lessen. the rigidity 
of the college admission policy, the 
Ministry of Education has revised the 
present joint college entrance examina- 
tion system. The revised system will 
allow the applicant tc apply for admis- 
sion to the departments and colleges 
he or she wishes to enter after instead 
of before the examination. This change 
will help the applicant to make better 
choices of departments and colleges 
with the knowledge of the test results 
of his or her own. In addition, a system 


of minor fields of study has been adopted 


recently, by which a student may choose 
to take twenty additional credit-hours 
of work in any other department in the 
university to meet his or her needs. 

4. An Open University similar to the 
one first established in England in 1971 
has been in preparatory stage for the 
last few years and will be Officially 
established in Taipei in the Fall Semester 
1984. As it will be a degree-offering 
institution, many people are worried 
that it may lower the higher learning 
standards and confuse the higher educa- 
tion system. However, if the standards 
of higher learning at this new university 
can be maintained strictly, it may help 
provide a second chance to acquire 
university education for people who 
desire it. 


Reform of the R.O.C.’s School System: 
Proposals and Controversies 


Li-hsin Ch’en 
( BRB ) 


J. INTRODUCATION 


In China, the earliest school system 
was formed in the Three Dynasties 
(Hsia, Shang, and Chou Dynasties). In 
Hsia (2182—1751 B.C.) and Shang 
(1751~1111 B.C.), the school system 
was composed of the country school 
(Hsiang-shyue) $882 and the national 
school (Kuoh-shyue) Si with the 
nobility enrolled in the national school 
and the commoner in the country school. 
In the Chou Dynasty (1111-256 B.C.), 
the school system also consisted of the 
country school and the national school, 
with the latter further divided into two 
levels: the primary school (Hsiao-shyue) 
‘\\ and the university (Ta-shyue) K# . 

Since then, every dynasty in China 
had its own complete school system, 
until the 19th century. In the Ching 
Dynasty (1644-1911), following the 
introduction of Western civilization, the 
government adopted the Western school 
system shifting its focus from the study of 
Chinese classics to technology and 
language training. 

The first semi-Western school system 
called “Chin-Ding School System Regula- 
tions” ggz , was initially 
established in 1900 and was immediately 


revised in 1901, into “‘Tsou-Ding School 
System Regulations’ =€$ žE . It 
should be pointed out that the former 
one directly imitated the Japanese system, 
while the latter one was modeled after 
the German system. 

In 1912, the Republic of China was 
founded and the Ministry of Education 
promulgated its first school system called 
“Jen-Tzyy School + F-H] System. l 
In 1922, the government of ROC replaced 
the “Jen-Tzyy System’” with the reformed 
“New School System” (Jen-Shiu School 
System) ERE. This New School 
System directly adopted American “6-3-3- 
4” single-track system. In 1928, the New 
School System was modified by reference 
to the European school system. From 
that time on, the school system of ROC 
has not changed much except in some 
minor areas, notably the extension of 
compulsory education from six to nine 
years since 1968. 

The extension of compulsory 
education was an important event in 
the history of ROC’s education since it 
has significantly influenced the structure 
and the essense of the school system of 
ROC. Before 1968, the structure of 
school system was divided into three 
stages: elementary, secondary and higher 
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education. After 1968, it has been 
divided into two stages. The first stage 
is single-track compulsory mass educa- 
tion, composed of elementary school and 
junior high school, in accordance with 
the principle of democracy and equal 
“Opportunity for education. The second 
stage is differentiated into multiple-track 
education, including: (1) senior high 
school and college; (2) vocational high 
school or five-year junior technological 
college to technological college. 

Although this two-stage school system 
has been functioning well in many 
aspects, it has also caused some 
educational problems. The Ministry of 
Education, therefore, set up a Cammission 
to review and evaluate the current school 
system. This Commission on Reforming 
the School System held its first meeting 
on April 22, 1983, and is supposed 
to meet once or twice each month to 
discuss a research paper presented by a 
` specific Commission member. On 
November 26, 1983, the Draft Plan 
of School System was presented to the 
Ministry of Education. The Ministry 
of Education then opened it to the 
public, trying to seek more inputs from 
the general public as well as the profes- 
sionals to enrich the plan. 


Il. THE CURRENT SCHOOL SYSTEM 
LAGGING BEHIND SOCIAL NEEDS 


In the introduction of this Draft, 
the Commission pointed out that most 
of educational problems stemmed less 
from the school system per se, and more 
from deviation from its normal operation. 
The Draft listed ten major shortcomings 
of the current school system. They are: 

(1) The quality and quantity of early 
childhood education is not adequate to 


meet the needs created by the increasing 
standards of living and the number of 
women getting into the job market. 

(2) Due to the influences of “the 


_- public’s thirst for.advancing to upper-level 


schools”, the national elementary and 
secondary schools have failed to fully 
achieve their original goal of “cultivating 
wholesome citizens.” 

(3) The preparatory function of 
senior high schools has not been fully 
realized since less than 10% of students 
in more than half of 184 senior high 
schools have enrolled in the colleges. 
Even worse, some scaools have never had 
a single graduate enrciled in any college! 

(4) In spite of :ts rudimental struc- 
ture, the systems of vocational and 
technological education need to be 
made more flexible. | 

(5) Complusory schools neglect the 
students’ individual differences and 
uniqueness, especially those who are 
suitable to receive vocational education. 

‘(6) The stipulation that a university 
must be composed of at least three 
colleges ‘lessens the college’s desire for 
establishing its own uniqueness, whereas 
it strengthens its desire for establishing 
more colleges to be a full university. 

(7) Some colleges pay little attention 
to adult education, letting their buildings 
and facilities stay idle during nights and 
vacation time. 

(8) The required academic years for 
graduation and the entrance procedures 
of high school or college are so restricted 
as to hinder the learning of the general 
or specific-gifted students. 

(9) The level of elementary teacher ` 
education can’t catck up with the world’s 
standard that normally requires the 
bachelor’s degree at the least. 

(10)Actualizing zhe ideal of mass 
education and life-lcng education is one 
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of the main aims of a superior school 
system. Therefore, the social education 
such as extension and continuation of 
formal schools, the supplementary schools 
and the schools on the air should be 
included into the school system. 


HI. THE PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING 
THE REFORM OF SCHOOL SYSTEM 


After analyzing the weaknesses and 
the strengths of the current educational 
system, the Commission drafted a short- 
range reform plan (Plan <A) and 
long-range reform plan (Plan B) according 
to the following principles: 

(1) To avoid falling into “formalism” 
and “diplomaism’’, the schools are to be 
categorized into early childhood, 
compulsory, technological and vocational, 
academic, teacher, social and special 
education based on the nature and the 
character of the school (horizontal), 
rather than to be divided into elementary, 
secondary and higher education based 
on the stage (vertical). 

(2) To achieve the equality of 
educational opportunity and to pay due 
respect to individual differences, the 
school system should take the form of 
“a multiple-branch within a single-track 
system”. 

(3) Tò meet the needs of ROC’s 
construction and trend of social change, 
educational planning should be geared 
to the demand and supply of manpower 
so as to increase the efficiency of educa- 
tional investments. 

(4) To satisfy the individual 
differences of the students and to meet 
the specific needs of different districts, 
the school system should become more 
flexible and the experiment of school 
system reform should be encouraged. 

(5) To achieve the organic whole of 


all kinds and levels of schools, the school 
system should strive to build a viable 
network, transferable both vertically and 
horizontally. 

(6) To prepare the teachers at every 
level and the professionals in every field, 
systems and programs for pre-service and 
in-service teacher education need to be 
firmly established. 

(7) To avoid isolation of the school 
from its social environment, family educa- 
tion, school education and social 
education should be closely integrated 
so as to realize the ideal of “whole- 
person” and “life-long” education. 

(8) The system and the curriculum 
for special education should be designed 
carefully so as to facilitate the full 
development of each pupil’s potentiality. - 

(9) To meet the social need and raise 
the citizen’s cultural level, the system 
of early childhood education and adult 
education should be firmly established 
and closely connected with the main 
stream of the school system. 

(10)To promote the international 
academic cooperation and cultural 
exchange, the required academic years 
for graduation and the curriculum should 
be continuously reformed and revised 
in reference. to the world trend of 
educational development . 


IV. THE REFORM DRAFT OF THE 
R.O.C.’S SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The Reform Draft is composed of 
Plan A and Plan B. Plan A is aimed 
at short-range, minor-change reform and is 
easier to put into operation. Plan B is 
aimed at long-range, radical change 
reform. The key points of both Plans 
are described briefly as follows. 


I. Plan A: 
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(1) Early Childhood Education — 

Early childhood education should 
be included in the formal school system 
to admit the 3-6-yearsold children, 
but it is not placed in the category of 
compulsory education. 

: (2) Compulsory Education — 

a. The entrance age of elemen- 
tary school is six-year-old but it can be 
lowered or postponed for one year 
according to the degree of the child’s 
development. 

b. The ninth-grade students are 
allowed to take some vocational courses 
and training with reference to their 
willingness and aptitudes. 

(3) Technological Education — 

a. The required number of years 
for vocational high schools varies from 
one year to four years, depending on 
the need of the specific vocational 
training. 

b. The vocational high school 
and five-year junior technical college are 
allowed to admit the transfer students 
from the academic high school or the 
vocational school of different field. 
In addition, the vocational high schools 
are allowed to accept the ninth-grade 
students for pre-vocational education. 

c. The vocational supplementary 
high school, in which vocational subjects 
or practicum can be replaced by the 
field training of the related vocational 
field or trade, can admit various kinds 
of junior high graduates and offer them an 
equivalent diploma of vocational high 
school so long as they have taken the 
required courses and passed the official 
qualified examination. 

d. The 2-, 3-, and 5-year junior 
colleges remain the same as the current 


ones. 
e. College of Technology which 


admits the graduates of junior college 


with work 
bachelor’s, 


experience, may offer 
master’s and doctorate 


| degrees, 


f. The sckocls of fine arts, 
music, athletics, dancing, drama and 
foreign languages can follow a flexible 
system in a truly experimental way. 

(4) Academic Education — 

a. The systems of senior high 
school, college and univeristy remain the 
same as the current ones, with the 
senior high school placing its emphasis 
on quality rather than on quantity 
because of its preparatory function. 

b. College and university may 
offer bi-degrees to expand the students’ 
learning fields and to better prepare 
the students for employment. 

c. College and university should 
try to integrate related departments into a 
new “Academic Cluster System”, thus 
breaking up the current departmenta- 
lization of academic study and building 
an interdisciplinary system. ` 

d. College and univeristy should 
establish the year-round program in 
order to make best use of their facilities 
and resources. 

e. College and university should 
establish an extensicn education division 
to embody the service function of higher 
education. l 

f. University may offer graduate 
courses in the interdisciplinary way 
as it sees fit. 

(5) Teachers’ Education— 

a. The teachers of early child- 
hood and elementary school should be 
basically trained in the junior teachers’ 
college which should be gradually 
upgraded to the senicr college level. 

b. To train teachers of skills, 
subjects offered in elementary shcool, 
the junior teachers college may establish 
the Second Division to admit graduates 
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from junior college of athletics, fine arts, 
home economics and nursery, and to 
offer them one year of professional 
education. 

c. Teachers of junior high school 
and senior high school should be trained 
in the Normal University, Normal 
College, Teachers’ College and Depart- 
ment of Education in the general 
university. The above-mentioned institu- 
tions for teacher education may establish 
the Second Division to train the teachers 
of some specific subjects taught in the 
junior and senior high school by giving 
one-year professional education to those 
who are college graduates majoring in 
related fields. 

d. The training of vocational 
school teachers can also be carried out 
through the cooperation between the 
teachers’ education institutions and the 
other public universities. 

(6) Social Education — 

a. The current system of supple- 
mentary school should be kept intact. 

b. The Open University, which 
admits only adults, is aimed at providing 
the adults with skill training and cultural 
enrichment. 

c. The system of social education 
should make good use of the instru- 
ment of mass communication and the 
Open University should be renamed 
“Society University”. 

(7) Special education — 

The system of the schools and the 
classes of special education should remain 
the same as the current one. In addition, 
two-year junior colleges of special 
education may be founded, if the 
situation demands it. 


2. Plan B: 


(1) Early Childhood Education — 
The S-year-old children should 


be included in the realm of compulsory 
education, if the financial capability 
of the government can afford it and the 
people need it. 

(2) Compulsory Education — 

The period of compulsory 
education should be extended to ten 
or twelve years, depending on the finar- 
cial capability of the government and 
the need of society. 

(3) Technological Education — 

Two-year technological junior 
colleges admit the graduates of vocational 
high school or vocational supplementary 
high school; while five-year junior colleges 
admit the graduates of junior high 
schools. 

(4) Academic Education — 

The senior high school] of natural 

sciences, literature, and the fine arts 


"may be founded for the gifted students 


in these fields. 
(5) Teacher Education — 

The teachers of early childhood, 
elementary, junior high school should 
at least hold the bachelor’s degree offered 
by the Normal University, Normal 
College, Teachers’ College, and the 
education department in the general 
university. The teachers of senior high 
school should be gradually raised to the 
master’s degree level. 

(6) Social Education —. 

The complete system of supple- 
mentary education from elementary 
school to college level should be estab- 
lished and be closely connected with the 
formal schools so as to realize the ideal 
of mass education and life-long education. 


V. THE CONTROVERSIES OVER 
THE DRAFT 


Besides Plan A and Plan B, the Draft 
also proposed 24 actions which can be 
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taken by the educational administration 
to aid the implementation of this reform 
plan. These administratively related 
matters won’t be discussed here because 
they are not the main focus of this 
article. 

. Two important events related to 
this Plan need to be mentioned here. 
- The first one was the Annual Joint 
Convention of Educational Profession 
Associations which was held on 
December 26, 1983, and in which this 
Draft was the main topic for discussion. 
The second one was that on Feb. 29, 
1984, when the Ministry of Education 
invited about 40 educational leaders 
and specialists — including university 
presidents, the chief educational adminis- 
trative officers at local, provincial and 
national level, deans of the graduate 


schools of education, the members of ` 


Education Committee of the Legislative 
Yuan, associate director of the Economic 
Planning and Development Commission of 
the Executive Yuan, and some other 
specialists in the fields of education and 
economics — to exchange views on this 
Plan. Out of these two meetings came up 
the following pros and cons: 
(1) Definition of School System — 

An editor of The United Daily 
News posed a question: “What are the 
purposes and contents of this reform 
plan? Is it a reform plan of educational 
system or school system?” According 
to this critic’s opinion, the school system 
should include only the formal school 
system and exclude the social education 
system. He, then, posed three pressing 
problems of the current system which 
the reform plan should tackle: (a) The 
channel of the vertical mobility in 
vocational education is not wide enough 
because there is only one technological 
college for the graduates of vocational 


senior high schools whose student body 
accounts for 72% of all secondary school 
population; whereas there are 27 colleges 
and universities for the graduates of senior 
high schools whose student body makes 
up only 28% of the secondary school 
populations; (2) The teacher education 
is too restricted in its “admission and 
transfer policies,” leaving little room 
for allowing the graduates of non- 
education majors tc get into educational 
field or allowing the undergraduates of 
education major to get out of the teaching 
field; (3) The focus of teachers’ training 
is placed on the preparation of teachers 
for academic fields (23%), rather than on 
the teachers of vocational education 
(72%). 
(2) Differentiation of Schooling — 

The reform proposes a “‘multiple- 
branch within the single-track system” 
in which the age of differentiation is 15 
or 16. However, Mr. K.T.. Lee, who is 
a minister without portfolio, suggests 
the adoption of Singapore’s system in 
which the differentiation age is 11 or 12. 
Minister Lee’s suggestion was disapproved 
by the majority of educational experts. 

(3) Compulsory Education — 

Minister Lee also doesn’t agree 
with the idea of extending the period 
of compulsory education because he 
thinks the government of ROC can’t 
financially afford it in the near future. 
In contrast, Dr. Liang, President of the 
National Normal University, suggested 
that the compulsozy education should 
be extended from 9 to 10 years, including 
one year of early childhood education, 
five years of elementary education and 
four years of junior high education. 

(4) Technological Education — 

Although the current ratio of 
student population between the vocation- 
al senior high schools and academic senior 
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high schools are 72% to 28%, the large 
sector of the society, including the 
students, their parents, the experts in 
education still look down upon the 
vocational education. Therefore Dr, 
Sun Chen, President of the National 
Taiwan University, suggested that the 
system of technological education should 
be further revised to accomodate more 
_ channels to higher education. 


Many educational experts agree to 
make the required academic years more 
flexible for the technological education, 
but some of them insisted that the 
duration of required academic years 
shouldn’t be less than two years. 

(5) Academic Education — 

This Draft proposes the establish- 
ment of the ‘“Mono-university’, but 
Dr. Sun doesn’t agree with the idea 
because in his view higher education 
should aim at the cultivation of a whole- 
person that is hardly attainable in the 
“Mono-university”, which includes no 
departments or schools of arts and 
sciences. 

(6) Teacher/Education — 

This field has caused the hottest 
arguments, including Minister Lee’s idea 
of multiple sources of teachers, Legislator 
Lin’s idea of the second division of 
teacher education, Dr. Tsai’s idea of 
Single source of teachers exclusively 
trained by the department, college, or 
university of education. 

(7) Special Education — 

This Draft suggests the estab- 
lishment of “Society University” to 
carry out the adult education. But 
some, including the author, doubt if it 
is necessary to have a college set up 
just for adult education. In the author‘s 


opinion, some universities should offer 
courses to the general public, no matter 
what are their educational backgrounds 
and ages. 


I. CONCLUSIONS 


The main purposes of the reform of 
school system are: (1) to realize more 
fully the ideal of equal opportunity for 
education; (2) to help the individual 
adjust more smoothly to radical social 
changes; and (3) to meet the needs of 
society. In general, this reform draft 
is characterized by its practicality and 
foresight because it may bring about: 
(1) the promotion of the level of public 
and teacher education; (2) the establish- 
ment of links between channels of 
vocational education’ and academic 
education; (3) the addition of upper- 
ladders to vocational and technological 
education; (4) the popularization of 
higher education; (5) the realization 
of long-life education; and (6) the imple- 
mentation of work-study cooperative 
program, and so on. , | 

For all its merits, this plan needs more 
inputs from different sectors of the 
society, other than from the educational 
sector. Also, more experimental and 
empirical studies are needed to sub- 
stantiate or negate the varied ideas, 
suggestions and recommendations pro- 
posed. It is hoped that the Ministry 
of Education would be very cautious, 
open-minded and rational in its attitudes 
toward the reform of school system. 
After all, the future of our society rests 
mainly upon the success or failure of 
the school reform. 
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A Proposed School System of Republic of China (Draft Plan A) 
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Education for Fijians in the 21st Century 


Nemani S. Marama 


The paper I am presenting is an 
attempt to paint a picture as to how 
best Fijians would fare, as a race, in the 
twenty-first century. That is, whether 
inspite of all the necessary changes and 
progress, be it technological, sociological 
pr scientific — it would still be possible 
for the indigenous Fijians to retain and 
fully capitalize on their Fijianess. This 
paper, then, in three brief sections, 
attempts to deal with the Fijian social 
system and a brief history of the current 
educational system, then, the direction 
in which the current system, is moving, 
and finally, a view of the education of 
Fijians in the twenty-first century. 

Fijian society is organized around a 
system of lineages. The members of a 
maximal lineage are putatively descended 
in the patrilineal line from a known 
common ancestor, who is in many cases 
deified to become the lineage God. The 
maximal lineage subdivides into major 
segments, and these again into minor 
segments. The latter comprises a small 
group Of households closely related in the 
male line. The maximal lineages, known 
as yavusa, vary greatly in size. - 

The yavusa is a local group, owning 
land in common and exploiting its land 
resources under the leadership of a 
senior male member. In certain circum- 
stances, the major segment or even the 
minor segment might acquire autonomous 


rights in regard to land, but the whole 
yavusa is pledged to defend collectively its 
entire territory. Most villages contain 
two or more, or parts of two or more 
yavusa. 

Beyond the yavusa there are wider 
political associations known as Vanua. In 
the latter periods of Fijian socio-political 
development, wider associations again of 
vanua into matanitu have also appeared — 
a development greatly facilitated by the 
introduction of firearms which increased 
the power of the powerful. 

Within a given yavusa, the recognized 
leader is one of the senior male members. 
Between different yavusa which lived in 
the same village, only one tended to be 
regarded as senior among them, either by 
sheer strength or diplomacy, and its chief 


= would be the village chief. Within the 


village a unitary structure of authority 
tends to emerge; the same is true of the 
wider political units. 

In the fullest expression of this sys- 
tem, especially at the level of the vanua, 
there are parts of the unit which specialize 
in certain functions in the overall political 
Organization. It must be emphasized that 
the succession to chieftainship is not 
automatically determined on the basis of 
senior descent, especially in the higher 
grade of chieftainship. But once a chief 
he is entitled to the respect and obedience 
of his people, as well as to tribute. In the 
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higher levels of chieftainship, his authori- 
ty used to extend even to the power of 
life and death. 

Turning to outside influence, Fiji’s 
history is similar to that of many other 
Pacific nations. After early encroach- 
ments by Europeans: beachcombers, 
missionaries and settlers, approximately 
in that order, Fiji was ceded to Great 
Britain and became a British colony in 
1874. In 1970 it gained. its independence. 

The 1870’s saw the beginning of the 
currently experienced problems of Fijian 
education: first, the introduction of a 
governmental system that began to strain 
certain aspects of indigenous culture; 
second, the introduction of the Indian 
population to work on the sugar-care 
plantations. These people had a totally 
different outlook towards the country 
that was to become their only home. 
In a sense, Fiji is unique among Pacific 
territories, with half of its current 
population being Indian, mostly descen- 
dants of these indentured laborers. 

In the 1920’s, further important 
developments occurred. It became 
obvious that the Indians were here to 
stay, and they were granted representa- 
tion in the Legislative Council. Govern- 
ment took over responsibility for 
education from the Churches, and the 
new generation of teachers imported 
from New Zealand brought new attitudes 
to Fijians — basically, the same they 
had to with the Maoris, that it should 
be replaced by English. 

In the 1944 Stephen Report on 
education, it was recommended that all 
schools use the English language as the 
medium of instruction. This report was 
shelved by government but the concept 
had spread. In 1945, the government 
reaffirmed the Fijians’ special status as 
regards land ownership, and one factor 


was probably the Indians’ attitude during 
the Second World War — almost to a man, 
they (Indians) declined to enlist, and 
even staged a sugar strike. The Fijians 
became skeptical of the Indians’ professed 
loyalty to their new home. The Indians, 
on the other hand, hav2 become conscious 
of the privileged position of the Fijians, 
especially with regard to land, and see 
in the acquisition cf English a means of 
advancement, at least a secure job, and 
possibly employment overseas. Schooling 
then is all important. Fijians have greater 
security and do not value the knowledge 
of English so highly. For instance, the 
question of integrated schooling has arisen 
on a number of occasions, and has always 
been supported by Indians, probably 
more for its symbclic value than for its 
possible educationa! advantages. Fijians 
have been far from enthusiastic (White- 
head 1981: 148-52). 


Fijians Indians 
in favor 74% 90% 
neutral 71% 4% 
against -9% 6% 


When asked whether they were in favor 
of the development of mixed communi- 
ties, the Indians were decidedly more 
enthusiastic than the Fijians (ibid). 


Fijians Indians 
in favor 48% 81% 
neutral 6% 5% 
against 46% 14% 


(Taylor 1970 App. 4: xxvii). 


The increased availability of subsi- 
dized voluntary education, improved 
communication, and expansion of 
industry have led to a drift to urban areas, 
hastened particularly for Fijians by the 
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downgrading of the Fijian Administration 
and the lack of sources of cash income. 

The years around 1970 could be 
viewed as important as 1870’s and the 
1920’s. In 1968 the University of the 
South Pacific (USP) was founded in Suva, 
and the Ministry of Education and 
Youth’s Curriculum Development Unit 
started producing locally orientated 
teaching materials in a number of 
subjects, including languages, for primary 
schools. The 1969 Education Commis- 
sion Report was released in 1970. 

This Commission proposed that the 
educational objectives of a nation ought 
to be related to the aspirations of the 
people. [t, therefore, concluded that: 


building a nation, accelerating economic 
development, and promoting cultura) 
and social advancement, 


constitute the three main educational 
objectives for Fiji. It concluded that the 


existing educational system (then) did- 


not, and cannot, without far-reaching 
change,.meet these three major objectives. 

Fiji is currently moving towards more 
participation of the people in their own 
development, be it social, economic, 
or political. Does this mean that chief- 
tainship will cease to exist? Or could 
there be a meaningful compromise to 
accommodate both the partioipation of 
the people and the chieftain system, and 
retain their respective value? 

The advantages of the individualistic 
way of operation as opposed to the 
communal way have been stressed by 
many over and over again. The Fijian 
way of life has been said to be very 
important and efforts not to lose it have 
also been stressed by many. Could these 
developments later allow for individual 
Fijians to be the unit of land ownership? 


This development would contradict the 
principle that has placed the indigenous 
Fijians in a unique position as far as 
land ownership is concerned. 

In the academic arena, Fijians have 
stood their ground well. The first 
Fijtborn lawyer was a Fijian; similarly, 
the first Fiji-born Doctor of Philosophy 
was a Fijian. In 1984 some Fijian 
graduates were without employment. 

The two main objectives that Fijians 
are aiming at are the academic achieve- 
ment that forms the basis of selection to 
people in various walks of life, which will 
ultimately balance occupational opportu- 
nities with other races, and the means of 
progressing with the international 
community and at the same time not 
losing the essence of Fijianess. 

For the twenty-first century Fijian 
education must work towards the 
development of a new theory of the 
nature of schools and their role in the Fiji 
society which is so rapidly emerging. It 
is a question whether schools will help 
in the formation of a Fiji culture or 
whether they will be a hindrance to it. 
There seems to be little doubt that the 
Fijian culture will develop with them and 
through them or, if need be, inspite 
of them. 

However, with this new culture, a new 
civilization emerges representing a new 
race. The new race will no longer be 
Fijians (as known today), nor Indian, nor 


. Chinese or European. Those that have a 


trace of Indian heritage, amidst this new 
race, and would prefer to identify 
themselves as Indians could achieve this 
with no difficulty. I am saying “no 
difficulty” because there is mother India 
who would supply films, video, books, 
magazines and Indian arts. This can also 
be said for the Chinese or for any Euro- 
pean community. But the poor Fijians 
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have nowhere to draw from as a source. 

It is accepted that many of the 
problems facing the modern Fijian 
transcend tribal, provincial and national 
boundaries, and that a general policy 
of consultation with others involved, 
father than one of unilateral action, 
has become a keynote of political and 
social action. Fijians need to be aware, 
as do the schools, that worldwide inter- 
dependence is already a fact, and will be 
much more so in the interdependent 
world, at the very same time they preserve 
the independence of thought and action 
that is most commensurate with this new 
kind of world. 

The world in general will be cognitive 
rather than manipulative. This means that 
less work will be done by hand and 
more will be done by highly complex 
machines, tools, and instruments that 
require advanced levels of intellectual 
skill to construct, operate, and maintain. 
This implies that more people are both 
producers and users of knowledge. In 
manipulative societies, knowledge exists 
in the minds of a few while all others 
share in it only ina limited way. 

Education will face the difficult task, 
in cognitive society in which knowledge 
is so diverse and of such great magni 
tude, of determining what is to be taught 
and how best to do. 

In facing the future, it is imperative 
to remember that the establishment 
of a scientific and technological base in 
a country should serve to promote a more 
autonomous form of development and 
safeguard its cultural identity and its 
sovereignty. That is why the best possible 
approach should be based on the fact 
that Fijian culture possesses an intrinsic 
potential, an aptitude of its own for 
scientific and technological progress, and 
that it is that attitude that must be 


developed and enhanced. 

Tradition versus progress was the main 
reason for some substantial changes in 
the Fijian Administration in the sixties. 
When Sir Arthur Gordon took over as 
the first Governor of the young colony he 
was told that Fijians would become 
Westernized even to the extent of dividing 
their land according to European ideas 
of individual land ownership. He differed 
and believed that the indigenous popula- 
tion should be ruled according to their 
own customs and traditions, and at the 
same time be encouraged to take part in 
their own government. He used the 
existing system of rank and other Fijian 
institutions in the administration of 
the Colony. 

Ratu Sir Lala Sukuna, the Fijian 
chief most responsible for the changes in 
1944-45, believed that the purpose of the 
Fijian Administration is to train chiefs 
and people in the ways of government, so 
they may take their rightful place in a 
democratic society. 

Ratu Sukuna firmly believed in the 
traditions of the Fijian society but also 
realized that changes would have to be 
made in the way of life of Fijians in order 
to be on a par with everybody else in’ 
Fiji. However, such changes, he said, 
should come slowly: 


Now some of us regard equality as a 
sacred thing that should be bestowed 
on all communities — social equality, 
equality of opportunity, equality before 
the law. So do I: but all in good time, 
when every community has acquired the 
necessary elements that go to make 
equality good. 


He stressed that: loyalty and land 
were to be the basis of development — 
loyalty to the chiefs, and land which was 
to be preserved for Fijians for all time. 
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I now come to the future, to categori- . 


cally state that education for Fijians of 
the twenty-first century should plot 
the way for the Fijian language to be 
the official language of this land, and of 
course, have Hindi and English as 
secondary languages to facilitate com- 
munication. All government and official 
documents should be in Fijian. There is 
no reason under the sun for the three 
languages to be given equal treatment 
and priority. Hindi will never be the 
language for everyone here and English 
will only hasten, as it has been doing, the 
corruption of many people’s minds and 
lives. By this I mean that, while English 
is a valuable language for learning and 
international communication — as, 
indeed, are French, Spanish, Japanese 
and so forth — there is little to be gained 
by the substitution of Fijian by English 
in the school or in the home. On the 
contrary, use of English in schools makes 
learning more difficult for Fijian children 


and its use in the home can only lead 


to an attitude whereby Fijian children 
will despise and be ignorant of the institu- 
tions, values, and knowledge of their 
parents, with the very real possibility 
of many social evils as a consequence. 

This language policy will safeguard 
the cultural values which are at the 
basis of the progress, prosperity, and 
fulfilment of any nation. When the 
fundamentals of culture are enlivened, the 
culture will be so strong that it can 
integrate the best elements of other 
cultures without being overthrown and at 
the same time spontaneously act as a 
catalyst to all cultures. 

Mahatma Gandhi advises Fijians by 
saying: 


I do not want my house to be walled in 
all sides and my windows to be stuffed. 
I want the cultures of all lands to be 
blown about my house, as freely as pos- 
sible. But I refuse to be blown off 
my feet by any. I refuse to live in other 
people’s houses as an interloper, a 
beggar, or a slave. 


The Role of Education in Japan’s Modernization 


Hiroe Suzuki 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Modern Japan was born two times 
under very similar circumstances. The 
first occasion was in 1853 when Com- 
modore Perry of the United States Navy 
led his squadron into Tokyo Bay and 
demanded a treaty of commerce with 
Japan, which, at that time, was following 
a policy of strict seclusion. The second 
occasion was in 1945 when General 
MacArthur demanded the signature of 
the terms of surrender by representatives 
of the Japanese government on board 
the battleship Missouri in Tokyo 
Bay. 

At the time of Perry’s coming, Japan 
was facing a crisis caused by the 
aggression of the Western powers from 
outside at a time when the contradic- 
tions within her feudal society were 
developing into a situation leading toward 
a revolution within the country. The 
leaders of that time won a civil war 
and unified the country, establishing a 
modern state which ended interference 
in domestic affairs by the Western powers. 
At the same time, they took the initia- 
tive in adopting the most advanced 
features of the civilization of Western 
countries and thereby built up Japan’s 
military and economic power as an 
independent nation. But even though 
Japan had rapidly restored her national 


power, she soon found herself in con- 
frontation with the Western powers 
in their struggle for the Asian markets. 
Economic penetration into Asian markets 
was a necessary step for the survival of 
Japan which had just set out on the 
path towards becoming a modern 
industrial state without the benefit of ` 
many resources and with an excessive 
population crowded into a very small 
land area. However, Japanese penetration 
into China and Manchuria took place 
without the approval of either the Asian 
people themselves or the Western powers, 
and consequently Japan was criticized 
throughout the world as an invader. 
In this way, Japan became isolated in 
the world and soon afterwards she was 
faced with the tragedy of defeat. Thus, 
the first modern Japan disappeared as 
suddenly as she had appeared. 

After the war, Japan was reborn a 
second time. She eliminated all factors 
which had led to her previous destruction, 
and was determined to make a fresh 
start as a peaceful and civilized state 
with a clear concept of democracy. 
Postwar Japan took the difficult course 
of reconstruction through the intelligence 
and hard’ work of the Japanese people. 
As a result, its national power was built 
up by steering a prudent course in a 
crisis-ridden world. Japan has achieved 
a high rate of economic growth since 


` the 1960s 
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and has developed its 
technology to the point of becoming 
a world leader in the field of science 


and technology. Thus, in terms of gross ` 


national product, Japan has become 
a major economic power comparable 
with the other advanced countries of 
the world. 

Education can be distinguished as 
one of the driving forces which helped 
the growth of Japan at both these turning 
points of its recent history. 
same time, however, education cannot 
escape its responsibility for the defeat 
in war which led the people into tragedy 
nor for the increase in delinquency 
among the young people which has been 
much publicized in the newspapers 
recently. 


If. LEGACIES FROM THE PAST 


A modern school system was 
established in Japan in 1872 and by 1902 


enrollment in compulsory education 
exceeded 90 percent. The proportion 
of children completing secondary 


education accounted for 42.4% of boys 
and 29.2% of girls, or an average 36.1% 
of the relevant age groups. Such a high 
rate of development in elementary and 
secondary education has been relatively 
rare in the history of world education. 
It took only 30 years to achieve this level 
of development in Japan while in Western 
countries the development took place 
gradually throughout the course of 
a century. In fact, the background to 
such a rapid development of modern 
education in Japan was that elementary 
and secondary education had already 
spread considerably in the course of 
the 19th century. The annual rate of 
opening of elementary schools doubled 
during the [9th century and increased 


At the 


sharply after the 1930s. Secondary 
education was offered at “Hanko” (clan 
schools) for members of the samurai 
class and at “Shijuku’’ (private schools) 
for both samurai and non-samurai, while 
“Goko” catered mainly to people not 
of samurai background. The “Hanko” 
developed rapidly from the end of the 
18th century up to the middle of the 
19th century and nearly 80 percent of - 
all clans set up their own schools. 

Researchers suggest that there were 
1,066 private schools by 1853 and 1,528 
in 1867. They also confirm that the 
sons of the leading non-samurai classes 
attended the “Goko.” Although it is 
difficult to measure accurately the per- 
centage of school attendance or ability 
in reading and writing as indicators of 
the spread of education, it seems 
probable that the percentage of school 
attendance reached almost 100% for 
members of the samurai class and about 
40% for the remainder, while in the 
closing years of the Edo Period, the 
ability to read and write was almost 
100% for samurai class and the leading 
classes in the remainder of society and 
between about 40% and 50% for other 
people. 

As for the content of education, 
people in the upper class were taught 
Chinese classics and cultural knowledge 
based mainly upon Japanese history. 
The general public learned primarily 
reading, writing and accounting (the 
necessary skills for their’ daily life) as 
well as ethics and moral principles. 
Social education in Buddhism, Shintoism, 
practical ethics and vocational education 
such as the training of apprentices also 
greatly contributed to the education 
of the general public. 

Education for women was less than 
that for men both among the samurai 
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class and the general public. They 
generally received education at home 
based on the rules of good behavior. 
Some girls of the non-samurai ‘classes 
went to sewing schools. Since the upper 
class had studied Western Sciences from 
Chinese books beginning from the end 
of the 18th century, they had a well- 
established foundation for adopting 
Western culture after about 1830. In 
the period of the establishment of the 
modern school system after the Meiji 
Restoration, the samurai class and the 
leading classes of the general population 
well understood the importance of 
education and the majority of them 
cooperated willingly with the government 
in establishing modern schools. This 
was the main reason for the success in 
setting up modern schools in Japan. 


IO. ADOPTION OF WESTERN 
CULTURE 


The leaders -who unified the country 
under the nationalistic slogan of ‘“‘re- 
verence for the Emperor and expulsion 
of the barbarians’ and succeeded in 
establishing the modern state in Japan, 
followed an active policy of introducing 


advanced Western culture in order to 


enrich and strengthen the nation. 

The Iwakura mission, which included 
many high officials, 
and a number of European countries 
and made efforts to acquire advanced 
Western culture as well as to develop 
friendly external relations. The dispatch 
of this mission was of decisive importance 
in the modernization of Japan. - The 
policy of adopting Western civilization 
proceeded by a combination of two 
methods: 1) Sending students abroad 
and translating and publishing foreign 
books; and 2) inviting teachers and 


visited America 


engineers from abroad. The actual 
results of these methods are shown in 
the supplementary material in note (1). 
The Government spent large amounts 
from its limited budget in order to 
implement these policies. In adopting 
Western culture, the Government clearly 
divided it into two categories: 1) things 
which were of immediate use for 
establishing a modern state; and 2) 
things which would be useful for the 
development of Japan in the future by 
educating the Japanese: people. They 
pursued these two objectives simulta- 
neously. Education mainly fell into 
the second category and was carried 
out on the basis of sending students 
abroad and employing foreign teachers 
in Japan. Thus, within a notably short 
period of time after her founding as 
a modern state, Japan was able to 
develop the essential institutions of 
a modern state and succeeded in training 
the leaders who were to become the 
support and driving force of Japan in 
the future. The outstanding performance 
of the Government in the period of 
construction of the modern state was 
pursued and expanded at the national 
level by Government leaders who took 
account of the programs for the political 
reform of individual clans, which 
were drawn up at the end of the feudal 
period. 

Such a speedy adoption of Western 
culture finally started showing results 
in the 1890s. Its outcome was seen in 
this period as the completion of the 
establishment of a modern legal system, 
the capitalistic development of industry 
and the economy, and the creation of 
modern learning and culture by the 
Japanese people. 
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IV. GOVERNMENT POLICIES FOR 
EDUCATION 


In proceeding with this moderniza- 
tion, the Government. stressed the 
importance of: 1) training leaders 
through the expansion of higher educa- 
tion; and 2) educating the general public 
through the diffusion of elementary 
education. To train the leaders, the 
Government sent students abroad and 
set up universities at home. At the 
same time, the Government instituted 
highly specialized types of education 
by setting up schools of university 
standard in each specialized field such 
as schools of law, schools of commerce, 
schools of engineering, the Sapporo 
Agricultural School, military schools, 
and teacher-training schools. As for 
the education of the general public, a 
centralized modern educational system 
was created in 1872 and 53,760 primary 
schools were established throughout the 
country. The cost of elementary 
education had to be borne for the most 
part by local residents, especially by 
wealthy farmers and members of the 
establishment class in the areas where 
primary schools were set up. The 
development of state schools for seconda- 
ry education had to wait until after 
1900, but some private schools succeeded 
to the tradition of the clan schools and 
some girls’ schools were run by mis- 
sionaries in the cities. 

In the process of establishing a 
modern legal system in the 1890s local 
autonomy was introduced. Accordingly, 
the administration of the schools below 
the secondary level came under the 
control of the local authority. The 
central government took direct control 
over the institutions of higher education 
and indirectly supervised secondary 


education through the personnel 
management of teachers and the system 
of school inspections. As for elementary 
education, the Government supervised 
the content of education by enacting 
school regulations, prescribing- State 
textbooks and organizing school inspec- 
tions. At the same time, the Government 
had teachers organize educational 
associations throughout the country and 
encouraged independent educational 
research by teachers. 


V. INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 


The development of industry and 
the economy was the most important 
state policy since the opening of the 
country and utmost efforts were made 
to diffuse education for this purpose. 
The supplementary material in note 
(2) shows that the development of 
industry and the eccnomy in modern 
Japan and the development of education 
were closely related to each other. In. 
other words, the development of educa- 
tion encouraged the development of 
industry and the economy while 
education was developed in response 
to the development of industry and the 
economy. In the 1890s the. industrial 
revolution of modern Japan took place 
based on light industries, centering 
primarily on textiles. Accordingly, 
vocational schools for industry, commerce 
and agriculture at the secondary level 
were established, and, at the same time, 
a Law for Subsidies for Vocational 
Training was promulgated in 1894. 
This state subsidy for vocational educa- 
tion was introduced at quite an early 
stage in Japan compared with other 
countries. This showed the Government’s 
enthusiasm for the promotion of 
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vocational education had contributed 
greatly to the subsequent development of 
industry and the economy. In the 1900s, 
heavy industries such as metals, 
machinery and chemicals also showed 
remarkable growth. The educational 
system coped with this development 
by establishing specialized schools at 
a higher level for advanced training of 
engineers in 1903. 

The First World War offered Japan 
an opportunity for rapid economic and 
industrial progress. Because it became 
an urgent task to provide many leaders 
and experts for the industrial and 
economic world, an Extraordinary 
Education Conference was held in 1917 
and agreement was reached on a six-year 
plan for the expansion of higher educa- 
tion. The contents of this plan included 
an increase in the size of enrollments 
for state institutions of higher education 
from 13,300 to 20,000. The Government 
also aimed at increasing and enlarging 
the number of subjects and departments 
in the five state universities, and at 
establishing single-department colleges 
and 29 new high schools and professional 


schools. This plan was successfully 
carried out and the personnel trained 
in these schools played an important 
role in the reconstruction of Japanese 
industries and the economy after the 
Pacific War. 

Japanese industry and the economy 
were brought to the verge of collapse, 


and educational facilities destroyed by 


the Pacific War. After the defeat, Japan 
had to start everything literally from 
nothing. From the 1960s, Japanese 
industry and the economy entered into 
a period of “take-off towards rapid 
economic growth and the “6-3-3 
Education System” established in 1947 
achieved an equal opportunity for 
education and opened its doors to the 
general public by increasing the number 
of institutions of higher learning. As a 
result, the proportion of those entering 
higher education increased rapidly 
together with the rapid economic growth 
of the 1960s. In 1981, the proportion 
of those attending school accounted 
for 99.9 percent in elementary education, 
96.5 percent in secondary education, 
and 33.3 percent in higher education. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 
Note (1): 
Table 1. Number of Students Sent Abroad bv the Ministry of 
Education during the Meiji Period. 
(to America and Europe only) 
year 8 9 10 III 12 I3 i4 15 16 17 #18 19 20 


person 11 10 0 0 7 5 8 7 4 4 5 4 6 


year 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 


person 5 4 6 8 5 l 7 il 20 25 14 57 40 


year 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 4l 


person 42 46 35 12 15 19 1 I 


Note: (1) Ministry of Education List of Students Sent Abroad as at the End of 
September 1897. 


(2) Ministry of Education List of Students Sent Abroad as at the End of 
June 1909. | 


(3) Ministry of Education (Educational Affairs Section) List of Former 
Students Sent Abroad by the Ministry of Education. 


(4) 50-year history of Tokyo Imperial University I & II. 
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Table 2. List of Fields of Study in the Above-mentioned Figure 
Year 8 9 10 Ii 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
Humanities l l 
Social Sciences 4 3 l l 3 l 2 2 2. 2 
Natural Sciences 6 7 6 4 5 5 2 2 3 
Arts 
Others I 2 
Total 11 10 7. 5S 8 7 4 4 5 4 6 
Year 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 
Humanities l l 2 2 6 6 
Social Sciences 3 ] 2 3 l I 8&8 9 4 16 6 
Natural Sciences 2 l 5 6 10 12 14 7 31 2 
Arts l ] ] 3 3 
Others 2 
Total 5 4 6 8 5 ] 7 11 20 26 13 56 40 
Year 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 Total 
Humanities 5 6 ji 3 I 42 
Social Sciences 9 6 6 5 3 114 
Natural Sciences 22 29 20 6 8 11 i 259 
Arts 2 2 ] | 15 
Others ] j 9 
Total 40 46 33 12 15 18 l 1 439 
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Table 3. Numbers of Foreign Teachers by Nationality (except Chinese) 


Nationality 5 = S E : 
5 g g 5 = D g g Note 
Employment sagre 2s Se zéege.g ee gig 
From July to Excluding 23 
December in 1874 Chinese 
From January to Excluding 48 
Chinese 


June in 1875 


From July to Excluding 154 


December in 1875 Chinese 
From January to Excluding 305 
Chinese 


June in 1875 
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Table 4. List of Foreign Teachers by Subject and Nationality 


~ 
3 

x - 5 

x ationality | > 5 = ad = 

o = = O d iro q x T cs 
E z ie O D is D as 
S E "ob 2 5 z z Z Pa = E 
i Subject Š is 5 ca F < A g Z 

R : 

3 - 

= Humanities 17 20 15 10 f l l l 

& 

Š Social Sciences I 3 6. 4 l 

kani 

Q : F 

Š Natural Sciences | 39 15 13 9 1 1 l 
> | 

x Total 63 38 34 23 3 2 ] l l> 1 
= : 

ke 


Percentage (%) 37.2 22.5 20.1 13.6 1.8 12 06 0.6 06 0.6 


Belgium 


0.6- 


Russia 
Total 


(la inontiad 
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Note (2) 


Figure 1. HISTORICAL TRENDS IN ENROLLMENT 
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fatredection Systemahzatros Expansion of the Wartime Current 
N the moter ; of the esucatrecal educatioaal educational : hic itonal 
educational sytiem SySisn syste tytitn syste ò “an 
nai > hemes? 
ae ant aa a o (11,826.57) 
aye ~ * q : pe 30i 




















(2,407,093) 
€ (2,223,399) 
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>- 189 
inse: st 
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Notes: (1) By the Education Order of 1£78, some 
; sub-standard schools were excluded irom 
j a Pre-Scnesi the number of regular secondary schools. 
in cgacaues {2} Pupiis in upper elernenzary schools are 
W counted as secondary school enrollment. 
1 — (3) 1935 = 100 
9.1 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 
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The Educational System and Tasks in 
Contemporary Japan 


Sho Takakura 


I. FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
OF EDUCATION 


(1) Three Declarations on Education 


The modern school system in Japan, 
inaugurated in 1872, has had a history of 
more than 100 years. Since 1872, we can 
find three declarations on education. 


“a) The Education Code of 1872, 
(Based on the principles of 
“Modernization” ) 

b) The Imperial Rescript of 1890, 
(Based on the principles of 
“Nationalization”’) 

c) The fundamental Law on 
Education of 1947, (Based on the 
principles of “Democratization” 


(2) The “New” Constitution of Japan of 
1946. (It took effect May 3, 1947) 
It provides for the basic right and 
duty of the people to receive education 
as follows: 


Article 26. All people shall have the 
Tight to receive an equal education 
correspondent to their ability, as provided 


by law. 
All people shall be obligated to have all 
boys and girls under their protection 
receive general: education as provided by 
law. Such compulsory education shall 
be free. 


(3) Fundamental Law of Education 


(1947) 


It sets forth the basic national aims 
and principles of education in accordance 
with the spirit of “New” Constitution 
as follows: 


Having established the Constitution of 
Japan, we have shown our resolution to 
contribute to the peace of the world 
and welfare of humanity by building a 
democratic and cultural state. The 
realization of this ideal shall depend 
fundamentally on the power of education. 

We shall esteem individual dignity 
and endeavor to bring up the people 
who love truth and peace, while education 
which aims at the creation of culture in 
general and richness in individuality shall 
be spread far and wide. 
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We hereby enact this Law, in accord- 
= ance with the spirit of the Constitution 
of Japan, with a view to clanfying the 
aim of education and establishing the 
foundation of education for new Japan. 


Article 1 (Aim of Education) Educa- 
tion shall aim at the full development 
of personality, striving for the rearing of 
the people, sound in mind and body, 
who shall love truth and justice, esteem 
individual value, respect labor and have a 
deep sense of responsibility, and be 
imbued with the independent spirit, as 
builders of the peaceful state and society. 


Article 2 (Educational Principle) The aim 
of education shall be realized on all 
occasions and in all places. In order to 
achieve the aim, we shall endeavor to 
contribute to the creation and develop- 
ment of culture by mutual esteem and 
co-operation, respecting academic 
freedom, having a regard for actual life 
and cultivating a spontaneous spirit. 


Article 3 (Equal Opportunity in Educa- 
tion) The people shall all be given equal 
opportunities of receiving education 
according to their ability, and they shail 
not be subject to educational discrimi- 
nation on account of race, creed, sex, 
social status, economic position or family 
origin. The state and local public organi- 
zations shall take measures to give 


financial assistance to those who have, | 


in spite of their ability, difficulty in 
receiving education for economic reasons. 


Article 4 (Compulsory Education) The 
people shall be obligated to have boys 
and girls under their protection receive 
nine. years of general education. No 
tuition fee shall be charged for 
compulsory education in schools estab- 


lished by the state and local public 
organizations 


Article 5 (Co-educazion) Men and women 
shall esteem and co-operate with each 
other; co-education, therefore, shall be 
recognized in education. 


Article 6 (School Education) The schools 
prescribed by law shall be of public nature 
and, besides the state and local public 
bodies, only juridical persons prescribed 


-by law shall be entitled to establishing 


such schools. 

Teachers of the schools prescribed by 
law shall be servants of the whole com- 
munity. They shall be conscious of their 
mission and endeavor to discharge their 
duties. For this purpose, the status of 
teachers shall be respected and their fair — 
and appropriate treatment shall be 
secured. 


Article 7 (Social Education) The state 
and local public bodies shall encourage 
home education ard education carried 
out in places of work or elsewhere in 
society. l i 
The state and local public bodies shall 
endeavor to attain the aim of education 
by the establishment of such institutions 
as libraries, museums, civic halls, etc., 
by the utilization of school institutions, 
and by other appropriate methods. 


Article 8 (Political Education) The 
political knowledge necessary .for 
intelligent citizenship shall be valued in 
education. 

The schools prescribed by law shall 
refrain from political education or other 
political activities for or against any 
specific political party. 


Article 9 (Religious Education) The 
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attitude for religious tolerance and 
the position of religion in social life shall 
be valued in education. 

The schools established by the state 
and local public bodies shall refrain from 
religious education or other activities 
for a specific religion. 


Article 10 (School Administration) 
Education shall not be subject to 
improper control, but it shall be directly 
responsible to the whole people. 

School administration shall, on the 
basis of this realization, aim at the adjust- 
ment and establishment of the various 
conditions required for the pursuit of 
the aim of education. 


Article 11 (Additional Rule) In case 
of necessity, appropriate laws shall be 
enacted to carry the foregoing stipulations 
into effect. 


SUPPLEMENTARY PROVISION 


The present Law shall come into force 
as from the day of its promulgation. 


(4) Fundamental Principles 


Fundamental Principles of Education are 
summarized as follows: 


Equality of educational opportunity 
- Compulsory education 
- Free education 


Right to 
Education 
Neutrality of education 
- Political neutrality 
- Religious neutrality 
- Administrative neutrality 


Il. SCHOOL SYSTEM 


(1) School Education Law (1947) 


It was enacted to alter the previous 
system extensively, establishing the basis 
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of the current school system (called the 
6-3-3-4 system) based on the principle 
of “quality of educational opportunity”. 


(2) Changes in School System 


A “fork-type” or “dual” (multi- 
track) system (Fig.l) shifted to a 
democratic “ladder” (single-track) system 
(Figs. 2 and 3). 


(3) Age Group Enrolled in Post-compul- 
sory and Higher Education 


After establishing the current school 
system, age group enrolled in post-com- 
pulsory and higher education has rapidly 
increased, especially female age group 
(Table 1).- 


(4) Curricula in Elementary and Secon- 
dary Schools — General Framework 


The subjects to be taught in elemen- 
tary and lower secondary schools, as well 
as the standard number of yearly school 
hours to be devoted to each subject, are 
specified in the “Regulations for the 
Enforcement of the School Education 
Law” promulgated by the Ministry of 
Education, Science and Culture. In the 
same regulations the Ministry also sets 
forth a list of subjects to be offered in 
upper secondary schools. 

The basic framework for school 
curricula including the objectives and 
standard teaching content in each subject 
is outlined in the “Course of Study” 
issued by the Ministry for each of the 
three school levels: elementary, lower 
secondary and upper secondary. Each 
“Course of Study” is compiled on the 
basis of recommendations by the 
Curriculum Council, an advisory body 
to the Minister. It is the aim of the 
“Course of Study” to help ensure that 
an optimum level of teaching and learning 
be secured in all elementary and 
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secondary schools throughout Japan. The 
“Course of Study”? for each school 
level has been. revised once every ten 
years Or so. . 

The current “Course of Study” 
was put into effect for elementary schools 
in 1980, for lower secondary schools 
in 1981 and for upper secondary schools, 
in 1982 respectively. ; 

Each school organizes its own 
curriculum in accordance with the 
“Course of Study”, and in due considera- 
tion of the real circumstances of the 
school and the locality in which the 
school is located, as well as of the abilities, 
aptitudes and future -prospects. of the 
individual pupils enrolled. 


OI. EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


(1) Educational Administration at the 
National Level 


The central education authority in 
Japan is the Ministry of Education, 
Science and Culture. The function of 
the Ministry is defined by law as “the 
promotion. and dissemination of 
education, science and culture.” 

The Ministry has a great variety of 
specific powers in different fields of 
education, science and culture. 

In the field of education, the Ministry 
is responsible for the integrated planning 
and coordination for the’ development 
and improvement of education at 
different levels and in different areas. 
In addition, the Ministry operates a 
number of educational establishments 
including universities, junior colleges, 
technical colleges, youth houses and 
museums. 

Further, the Ministry has the power 
to provide guidance, advice and financial 


_ libraries, 


assistance for local educational authorities 
as well as private institutions. 

The Minister also approves the estab- 
lishment of local public and private 
institutions of higher education, and 
gives these institutions guidance and 
advice. 


(2) Educational Administration at the 


Prefectural Level 


In: Japan there are 47 prefectures, 
each of which is further divided into 
a number of municipalities. In every 
prefecture there is a prefectural board 
of .education which serves as the central 
educational authority in the prefecture. 
The board is responsible for the execution 
and management of administrative work 
relating to education, science and culture 
in each prefecture. 

The prefectural board of education 
is composed of five members appointed 
by the governor with the consent of the 
prefectural assembly. (Both thé governor 
and the members of the prefectural 
assembly .are elected by the people.) 
In principle, the members hold office 
for four years. 

The prefectural board of education 
appoints a Prefectural Superintendent 
of Education, who serves as its chief 
executive officer responsible to the 
board for the execution of the policies 
and. measures determined or approved by 
the board. The appointment of the 
superintendent must be approved by the 
Minister of Education, Science and 
Culture. 

The major functions of the prefectural 
board of education are as follows: 

1. To administer and manage prefec- 
tural educational establishments (upper ` 
secondary schools, special schools for the 
handicapped, citizens’ public hals, 
youth houses, educational 
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Figure 2. Present School System 
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F igure 3. Characteristics of Each Type of Educational Institution 


Type of School pane Qualification for 
C Cour . 
or Course (in years) Admission 
1- Kindergarten 


Three-year course 


Elementary School 


Lower Secondary School 


4. Upper 
Secondary 
School 












Coplin of 
elementary 
school course 

Age of 12 


Graduation from 
lower secondary 
school 

Age of 15 or 

more 









Ss Or | 4ormore 


4 or more 


Same as in kindergarten, 
elementary, lower secondary, 
and upper secondary schools, 


, Tespectively. 
6. Technical College 


Two-year course | 2 
. Junior College 
ce 
of 18 or more 
. University Age 


: Bachelor’s degree 
Doctors coure 


Upper secondary Completion of lower 
course 1 or more secondary schooling 
9. Special 
Training Advanced or Completion of upper 
School college course 1 or more secondary schooling 
Temmon [terme f 


Completion of lower 
secondary schooling 
Miscellaneous School Completion of lower 
or upper secondary 
schooling 























Graduation from 
lower secondary 
school 

Age of 15 or 

more 





Graduation from 


upper secondary 
school 


Age of 18 or more 


Graduation from 
upper secondary 
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Table 1. Historical Trends in the Proportion of the Age Group 
Enrolled in Education at Different Levels, 1880—1980 


a. Proporation of Compulsory School Age Children Enrolled in Szhool 





School year Mal 
beginning in z Male Female Duration of 
April of: and Female Compulsory Attendance 
1880 41.1% 58.7% 21.9% 3 years 
1890 48.9 65.1 31.1 
1900 81.5 90.4 71.7 4 years — 
1910 98.1 98.8 97.4 
1920 99.0 99.2 98.8 
1930 99.5 99.5 99.5 6 years 
1940 99.6 99.6 99.7 
1950 99.6 99.6 99.7 
1960 99.8. 99.8 99.8 5 
1970 99.9 99.9 99.9 
1980 99.9 99.9 99.9 


b. Proportion of the Age Group Enrolled in Post-compulsory Secondary Schools 


School year Male - 
beginning in Age d y Male Female 
April of: Range and Female 

1880 12—16 0.2% 1.1% 0.0% 
1890 - 12—16 0.4 0.6 0.2 
1900 12—16 2.9 5.0 0.8 
1910 12-16 5.2 6.0 2.9 
1920 12-16 8.3 10.5 6.0 
1930 12—16 15.7 18.4 13.0 
1940 12—16 20.3 23.0 17.7 
1950 12—17 36.9 45.1 28.5 
1960 12—17 55.5 59.3 $1.7 
1970 12—17 79.9 80.5 79,3 
1980 12—17 92.9 92.0 93.8 
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c. Proportion of the Age Group Enrolled in Higher Education 


School year 
beginning in 
April of: 


1880 
1890 
1900 
1910 
1920 
1930 
1940 
1950 
1960 
1970 
1980 


` 


Age 
Range 


17—22 
17—22 
17—22 
17—22 
17—22 
17—22 
17—22 
18—21 
18—21 
18—21 
18—21 


Male 
and Female Male 
0.5% 0.9% 
0.4 0.8 
0.6 1.2 
0.9 1.6 
1.1 2.0 
2.4 4.2 
32 6.2 
5.1 9.2 
9.7 15.3 
18.7 26.6 
21.4 41.7 


Female 


d. Proportion of the Children Aged 3—5 Enrolled in Kindergartens 


School year 
beginning in 
April of: 


1880 
- 1890 
1900 
1910 
1920 
1930 
1940 
1950 
1960 
1970 
1980 


Male 


and Female 


0.0% 
0.3 
0.7 
1.1 
1.5 
2.4 
3.5 
4.2 
15.1 


34.1 
42.6 


Male 


0.0% 
0.3 
0.8 
1.1 
1.6 
2:9 
3.6 
4.2 
15.2 
34.2 
42.5 


Female 


0.0% 
0.3 
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Table 2. Total Number of Institutions and Total Enrollment, 
by School Level, May 1982 


Type of Number of Enrollment 

Institution Institutions (in thousand) 
Kindergartens 15,152: 2.228 
Elementary Schools 25,043 11,902 
Lower Secondary Schools 10,879 5,624 
Upper Secondary Schools 5:213 4,601 
Special Schools 882 95 
Universities 445 1,818 
Junior Colleges 526 374 
Technical Colleges 62 47 
Special Training Schools 2,804 479 
Miscellaneous Schools 4,867 628 

Total 65,883 27,891 


Table 3. Proportion of the Age Group Enrolled in Educational 
Institutions of Each Level, 1950—1980 





Elementary 





, Upper 
Year Kindergarten and lower - secondary Higher . 
secondary School education 
School 

Age group 3—5 6—14 15—17 18—21 
1950 4.2% 99.6% 36.9% 5.1% 
1960 15.1 99.8 55.5 9.7 
1970 34.1 99.9 79.9 18.7 


1980 | 42.6 99.9 92.9 27.4 


a 
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Table 4. Percentage Distribution of Enrollment by Sex, May 1 982 


tne 





Type of institution _ Total enrollment Male Female 
Upper secondary schools 100.0% 50.3% 49.7% 
Technical colleges 100.0 97.6 2.4 
Junior colleges 100.0 10.2 89.8 
Universities (undergraduate) 100.0 TIT 22.3 
Graduate schools 100.0 87.4 12.6 
Special training schools 100.0 37.5 62.5 
Miscellaneous schools 100.0 50.2 49.8 





Table 5. Percentage Distribution of Enrollment by Type of Establisher 


of Schools, May 1982 


School level Total enrollment National me Private 
Kindergartens 100.0% 0.3 25.6 74.1 
Elementary schools 100.0 0.4 99.1 0.5 
Lower secondary schools 100.0 0.6 96.6 2.8 
Upper secondary schools 100.0 0.2 72.0 27.8 
Technical colleges 100.0 84.5 8.7 6.8 
Junior colleges 100.0 44 53 90.3 
Universities (undergraduate) 100.0 23.4 2.9 73.7 
Graduate schools 100.0 61.3 4.5 34.2 
Special schools 100.0 3.9 95.2 0.9 
Special training schools 100.0 3.6 4.6 91.8 
Miscellaneous schools _ 100.0 0.0 98.2' 
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CHART 1. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF UPPER SECONDARY 
SCHOOL STUDENTS BY TYPE OF COURSE, MAY 1982 
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CHART 2. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF UNIVERSITY AND 


JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS BY MAJOR FIELD OF 
STUDY, MAY 1982 
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research institutes, etc.) Other than 
universities and junior colleges. 

2. To promote educational activities, 
for adults and out-of-school youths, 
Unesco activities, and protection of 
cultural heritages. 

3. To provide guidance, advice and 
financial assistance for the municipal 
boards of education within the prefecture. 

4. To require municipal boards of 
education to submit pertinent reports, 
and, when needed, to give them orders 
for corrections or improvements in their 
activities. 

5. To deal with personnel affairs 
(including appointment and dismissal 
of teachers of municipal elementary, 
lower secondary and part-time upper 
secondary schools. (Salaries and 
allowances for teachers of these municipal 
schools are paid by the prefectural govern- 
ment.) 

6. To issue certificates for teachers. 

Apart from the prefectural board of 
education, the prefectural governor also 
has some powers and responsibilities on 
education. His main functions concerning 
education include the following: 

l. To administer and manage pre- 
fectural universities and junior colleges. 

2. To approve the establishment of 
private elementary and secondary schools, 
special training schools, miscellaneous 
schools and kindergartens, and to 


undertake general supervision of these 


schools. (Private institutions of higher 
education are under the general super- 
vision of the Ministry of Education, 
Science and Culture.) 

3. To coordinate the preparation of 
draft budgets for different sectors 
including education, as well as the 
administration of budgets approved by 
the prefectural assembly; and also to 
acquire and dispose of prefectural 


buildings 
education. 


and other properties for 


(3) Educational Administration at the 
Municipal Level 


In April 1982. there were 3,255 
municipalities in Japan. In each muni- 
cipality there is a municipal board of 
education, which serves as the educational 
authority responsible for administrative 
work relating to education, science and 
culture in the municipality. 

The municipal board of education 
consists primarily of five members 
appointed by the mayor with the consent 
of the municipal assembly. (Both the 
mayor and the members of the municipal 
assembly are elected by the people.) 
The members hold office for four years 
as in the case of the prefectural board. 

The municipal board appoints a 
Municipal Superintendent of Education, 
who Serves as its chief executive officer, 
from among the board members, with 
the approval of the prefectural board 
of education. Tke superintendent is 
responsible for the execution of the 
policies and measures determined or 
approved by the municipal board. 

The major functions of the municipal 
board are as follows: 

1. To operate municipal educational 
establishments (mainly, elementary and 
lower secondary schools, citizens’ public 
halls, libraries, youth houses, etz.) 

2. To promote educational activities 
for adults and out-of-school youths, 
Unesco activities and protection of 
cultural heritages. 

3. To deal with personnel affairs 
(including appointment and dismissal) 
of teachers of municipal schools, mainly, 
kindergartens and full-time upper secon- 
dary schools. (Teachers of municipal 
elementary, lower secondary and part- 
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time upper secondary schools are 
appointed by the prefectural board of 
education, and teachers of municipal 
junior colleges and universities are 
appointed by the municipal mayor.) 

4. To adopt textbooks to be used 
in municipal elementary and secondary 
schools. 

The municipal mayor also has some 
powers and responsibilities on education. 
His main functions include the following: 

1. To administer and manage 
municipal universities and junior colleges. 

2. To coordinate the preparation of 
draft budgets for different sectors 
including education, as well as. the 
administration of budgets approved by 
the municipal assembly, and also to ac- 
quire and dispose of municipal buildings 
and other properties for education. 


IV. EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 


The responsibility for financial 
support of public education is shared 
by the national, prefectural and municipal 
governments. Each government provides 
support for its own educational activities 
by funds derived from its own taxes 
and other income. 

None of the national, prefectural or 
municipal taxes are earmarked for specific 
governmental services. In other words, 
there is no education (school) tax in 
Japan. 


(1) Educational Expenditures of the 
National Government 


Educational expenditures of the 
national government may be classified 
into two major categories: 

I. expenditures for national 
educational establishments (universities 
and others) and for educational services 
provided by the government (such as 


the distribution of free textbooks 
among children enrolled in compulsory 
schools); l 

2. subsidies earmarked for education 
which are given to prefectures, municipali- 
ties, private educational establishments 
and other bodies. 

. Among National subsidies for 
education, those for salaries and teaching 
equipment for public compulsory schools 
represent the largest amount. These 
subsidies account for more than 40% 
of the total budget of the Ministry of 
Education, Science and Culture. 

In addition to the subsidies earmarked 
for education, the government makes 
“Local Allocation Tax” grants to 
prefectures and municipalities. The 
government designates a certain propor- 
tion (32%) of the income tax, corporation 
tax and liquor tax as “local allocation 
tax,” which is distributed in grants among 
prefectural and municipal governments. 
The grants are intended to reduce the 
inequality in financial ability among the 
different prefectures and municipalities. 
Although these grants are not earmarked 
for any specific governmental services, 
part of them is spent on education. 


(2) Educational Expenditures of Prefec- 
tural and Municipal Government 


Educational expenditures of 
prefectural government include (1) 
expenditures for prefectural educational 
establishments (such as upper secon- 
dary schools, special schools for the 
handicapped, etc.) and for various 
educational services provided 
by the prefectural government services, 
(2) salaries and allowances of teachers 
at municipal elementary, lower secondary 
and part-time upper secondary schools, 
and (3) subsidies to municipalities for 
educational purposes. 
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Educational expenditures of the 
municipal government include (1) 
expenditures for operating municipal 
elementary and lower secondary schools 
(other than teachers’ salaries), and (2) 
expenditures for operating the other 
municipal educational establishments and 
for administering various municipal 
services in education, 


V. TASKS FACING EDUCATION 


1. Reform of School 
(especially “articulation’’) 
“Temporary Council for Educa- 
tion,” an advisory organ to the Prime 
Minister, will be set up shorty. 
2. Improving the Entrance Examina- 


System 


3 


tion 
3. Personalization and Individualiza- 
tion 
Report of “Central Council for 
Education,” an advisory organ to the 
Minister of E. S. C., Nov. 1983. 
4. Teacher Education 
Recommendation of “Council for 
Teacher Education,” an advisory organ 
to the Minister of E. S. C., Nov. 1983. 

5. Foundation of Lifelong Education 
(Front-end Model Recurrent Model) 
Recommendation of “Central Council for 
Education,” Jun. 1981. 

6. Promotion of International Ex- 
change and Co-operation Recommenda- 
tion of “Committee for Foreign Student 
Policy towards 21st Century,” Aug. 1983. 
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Transition and History of 
Korean Education 


Don-Hee Lee 


A LONG HISTORY, BUT 
ITS TRADITION LOST 


Paradoxically enough to say, Korean 
education has had a long history, but 
has lost its tradition. Education as 
a social institution in Korean society 
has undergone three major reconstruc- 
- tions, rather than destructions in the 
modern era. Each new one has replaced 
the ald one so drastically as to cause the 
discontinuation of the previous structure 
and system as a whole. Drastic changes 
were not imposed by causes grown out 
of the internal process of educational 
enterprise, but by historical events that 
the total society encountered in these 
centuries. 

About 90 years ago, towards the 
end of the i9th century, the Korean 
society made a move on programs of 
comprehensive reformation in a wide 
range of institutional life. The traditional 
system of social classes, the nobility 
‘and the commoner, was officially 
abolished; a total innovation took place 
in: the governmental structure and 
functions; the national civil service 
examination system was stopped; a 
national educational system of Western 


form replaced the old schooling system 
that had served exclusively the interest 
of the ruling classes; even styles of 
clothing and hair make-up began to 
change into Western ways. This series of 
innovations for development is entitled 
“the Kabo Reformation.” 

In the process of the Reformation, 
the nation’s educational system, like 
that grown up in modern states of the 
West, formally provided people of all 
social strata with equal opportunities 
for learning at various levels. The 
traditional enthusiasm for learning that 
had long since prevailed among Koreans 
realistically found itself in a fertile soil 
for flowering. The ideal of equal 
education became a reality at the cost 
of traditional values which had subsisted 
with their ancestors? educational life. 
Their children had chances to enjoy a 
new quality of life enlightened by virtue 
of systematic programs of education. 

Unfortunately, however, the socio- 
political conditions of their life, together 
with their international environment, 
became so chaotic that their needs could 
not be gratified for long. In spite of the 
nationalistic resistance, the autonomy 
of national state was handed over to 
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Japanese the imperialists. Under the 
Japanese regime, from 1910 to 1945, 
the system of public educational under- 
taken as a program of colonial develop- 
ment, formally offered educational 
opportunities to the great mass of Korean 
people. But the core of cultural 
integration was held in the Japanese 
hands that had been already Westernized 
in their own way. In this period, the 
Koreans experienced a cultural distortion 
that had been brought about by the 
breakdown of traditional ways of life 
as well as the loss of political, social and 
educational autonomy. 

After World War II, the Republic 
of Korea came into being with a demo- 
cratic from of government which had 
developed in a long history of struggles 
among the Western peoples. But Korea 
lacked cultural foundations needed by 
such a modern state. The Koreans were at 
that time full of deep emotions with 
emancipation from the Japanese 
regimentation and had a fabulous dream 
for their future life to be lived. in the 
ideal of democracy. But the Korean 
peninsula has been devided into two parts 
ever since, and the democracy’s box 
which had been believed to be a box of 
happiness and well-being turned into 
one like Pandora’s calamitous box. At 
a loss of cultural integrity, the national 
power could not be well-organized to 
change the box of calamity into the 
box of happiness and well-being. 

Towards the end of 1960’s, several 
moves began to be made for restoration 
of Korean cultural tradition in educa- 
tional programs in order that the Korean 
society could find a well-balanced ground 
of cultural integration for the improve- 
ment of people’s life and national develop- 
ment. Among many, major programs were 
the promulgation of the Charter of 


National Education, the expansion of 
national history education. and the 
development of moral education 
centered around the traditional morals. 
Together with the slogan of “Education 
for Economic Growth” in 1960’s and 
1970’s, “Education with its Nationality” 
became a major concern among educa- 
tional theorists and practitioners. 

But it is true that education cannot 
have its own world as an isolated island 
far from the various and complex impacts 
given by other parts of social life. Its 


goals and tasks could not always 
be successfully or _ satisfactorily 
accomplished, especially under 


circumstances where the traditional value 
system and cultural quality had broken 
down. And the Korean society is highly 
open to enculturation from other parts of 
the world. 


EDUCATION IN OLD KINGDOMS 


Institutional education before the 
Kabo: Reformation (1894) served the 
ruling classes, mainly among whom 
educated persons could be recruited for 
state service by the regularized 
examination. Thus, institutional 
education was givén in practice to 
applicants for the civil service examina- 
tion. 

It was in the 4th century when.the 
first schooling system was established 
in Korean history. Koguryo among the 
ancient three Kingcoms found a higher 
education institution, called ‘“Taehak”’ 
(372, A.D.), which had its origin in the 
ancient Chinese system. In the school, 
children of the nobility were taught 
Chinese classics in fulfillment of qualifica- 
tions required by the civil service. In 
the kingdom Paekche historical records 
concerning the official titles honoring 
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great scholars give us evidence of the 
fact that there existed a similar schooling 
system. Paekche sent students to China 
and scholars to Japan. In those days, 
Japan received from Paekche a number 
of great scholars, specialists and artists 
in such fields as Chinese classics, 
astronomy, medicine, arts and agriculture. 

After the unification of three 
kingdoms, Silla also established a public 
institution, of higher education named 
“Kukhak,’ in the 7th century for the 
children of the ruling classes. Their 
schooling period lasted nine years and the 
subjects taught included the teachings of 
Chinese scholars, namely, Confucius and 
his disciples. 

According to historical records, there 
also existed private schools in Koguryo, 
which were called ‘“Kyungdang.” 
Notably, Silla created her own 
endogenous youth-training system called 
“Hwarangdo,” which produced an elitě 
group who played eventually a crucial 
role in the unification of the three 
kingdoms. The Hwarangdo cult sought 
to inculcate such cardinal virtues as 
patriotism, filial’ piety, trust among 
friends, courage in battle and respect 
for life. Armed with the Hwarangdo 
spirit, Silla built up her military and social 
power to unify the Korean peninsula 
and to create a glittering age of cultural 
accomplishments relics of which still 
remain in great numbers around the 
city and its vicinity of Kyungju, her 


royal capital for one thousand 
years. 
The succeeding dynasty, Koryo, 


continued the: tradition of high regard 
for learning and cultural elegancy. During 
the Koryo dynasty was made the first 
recorded use of movable metal types in 
printing (1234), preceding Gutenberg by 
more than 200 years. Emulating the 


Kukhak of Silla, the Koryo dynasty found 
a public institution of higher education 
for the ruling classes. At a lower level 
were secondary institutions called 
“Hakdang” in the capital and “Hyang- 
gyo” in the provincial towns, respectively. 
The educational system was gradually 
developed in relation to the central civil 
service examination system. 

The last kingdom, Choson or Yi 
dynasty, came to power in 1392. It 
placed its capital in present-day Seoul, 
and adopted Confucianism as the official 
doctrine for ruling the state. Songyun- 
Kwan was erected as the royal institute 
of higher education, where the elite group 
of bureaucrats were trained. Among 
secondary institutions, there were four 
public schools called “Hakdang”’ in the 
capital, and many local community 
schools called “Hyanggyo” and private 
schools called “Sowon” in the provinces. 
Primary institutions called ‘“Sodang”’ 
dating back to the last days of the Koryo 
era, taught rudimentals of Chinese classics 
and Confucian morals. 

In - old kingdoms, institutional 
education was traditionally over-ridden by 
a type of elitism, open only to the ruling 
classes. But there was also concern for 
the common people’s life as evidenced 
among other things by the promulgation 
of the Hangul, the Korean script based 
on phonetic principles, which serves at 
present as the main medium of 
communication in written Korean. Until 
the invention of the Korean alphabet 
(1443), Korean scholars, writers and 
common folk alike were bound to 
compose writings in Chinese, a language 
foreign to the Koreans who speak a ural- 
Altaic native tongue. The Korean 
alphabet was so easy to learn that the 
common people could be freed from 
illiteracy. 
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Towards the end of the 15th century, 
Western missionaries and merchants began 
knocking on the closed gate of the Orient. 
Japan, the first to open its doors to 
Western influenced in the Far East, 
started in the late 19th century to make 
inroads against her neighbors, employing 
the armaments and technologies of the 
Western type. Japan finally in 1876 
forced an unequal treaty on the tottering 
royal court of Choson, the “hermit 
kingdom,’’ to fling open its doors to 
external influences. The treaty of 
Kanghwa with Japan was followed by a 
succession of similarly ‘unequal” treaties 
forced on Choson by various Western 
powers. This, however, made possible the 
introduction of various new Western 
institutions to the feudal society of 
Korea in such areas as education science 
and technology. 

Equipped with new Western sciences 
and knowledge, the new intellectual 
group of Korea organized voluntary 
societies, and created foundations, .to 
promote the assimilation of the Western 
learning. In 1886 was established the 
first Western-style educational institution 
in Korea, “Yukyung-Kongwon,” which 
was followed. by the opening of a number 
of schools, namely at the level of 
secondary education. In parallel with 
these governmental moves, Christian 
missions of several denominations opened 
mission schools and groups of nation- 
alists founded their own schools. 

Japan, victorious in the wars with 
imperial China and Czarist Russia, thus 
consolidating her foothold on the 
continent, proceeded to annex Korea 
as part of the rising empire in 1910. 
The fall of the Yi dynasty spelled the first 
loss of sovereignty by Korea in its long 
history. The old system of education 
was replaced by the Japanese system. 


The colonial programs for assimiliation 
of the Koreans to the Japanese nationality 
eventually ended in the prohibition of 
Korean language as.an educational 
medium in schools, together with other 
cultural restrictions. 


DEMOCRATIZATION OF EDUCATION 
IN THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


The defeat of Japan in 1945 in 
World War I brought emancipation to 
Korea, yet with an artificial division of 
the fatherland. The Republic of Korea 
government came into being in ‘the 
south in.1948 after three years of military 
government of the United States, while 
the northern half came under a 
Communist regime. The new republic in 
the south, aspiring to implement political 
and social measur2s patterned after 
Western democratic ideals and principles, 
was subjected to a sudden invasion from 
the north in 1950. The aggression was 
repelled only after three years of 
sanguinary internecine war, in which 
the south was aided by military 
contingents from 16 countries fighting 
under the United Nations banners. The 
conflict was terminated by an armed 
truce, with the old 38th parallel replaced 
by the demilitarized zone. 

In 1948 the National Assembly was 
elected and the Constitution was 
promulgated. The next year the Educa- 
tion Law was enacted in one of the 
first legislative acts. The Education Law 
clearly sets forth the basic direction 
and objectives of education and delineates 
the fundamental policy directions for 
education. According to this law, 
education is to inculcate in everyone a 
sense of national identity and respect for 
national sovereignty. It is stipulated 
in Article 1 that the purpose of education 
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is to enable every citizen to perfect his 
character, uphold the ideals of universal 
fraternity, develop a capability for self- 
support in life, and enable him to work 
for the development of a democratic 
state and for the common prosperity of 
all mankind. 

The Education Law provides people 
with an equal opportunity of education, 
under the principle of which primary 
schooling is compulsory and education at 
higher levels are open to competition 
by all the youngsters of respective 
schooling age. Unlike the aristocratic 
system in the old kingdoms, the prin- 
ciple of equal education endorsed by the 
present system must be of benefit to 
all people of various social strata. 
Institutional education in the present 
system is now much more popularized 
and universalized among the ordinary 
masses than during days around the 
Kabo Reformation and the colonial 
period. Unlike colonial education, the 
present system is to promote each 
individual’s well-being, in its range and 
depth, with reverent respect for the value 
of humanity, which must be regarded 
not instrumental but: intrinsical to the 
free man in the democratic society. 


In the general transition, institutional 
education has gradually changed its 
own characteristics from elitism to 
popularism. Eventually, however, the 
present national system of education has 
become a huge and complex organism. 
How to take care of its health may 
become a more complicated enterprise 
than any other public undertaking. 

Comparatively speaking, Korea is a 
small country and a homogeneous nation 
in blood and culture. It may facilitate 
institutional experiments of education 
under well-controlled conditions. Though 
the drastic changes which the educational 
system underwent in these centuries 
have brought about a cultural distortion 
and made it difficult to build a steady 
tradition, there are no chronic deep- 
rooted diseases in the structure of 
education as to cause resistance to any 
therapeutic operation. Moreover, fortuna- 
tely, there has been no fixed structure of 
social classes since the breakdown of the 
traditional society in Korea. There still 
remain good possibilities that continuous 
social stratification may be maintained 
and that fair and just policies of education 
conducive to the development of a justice 
society can be successfully implemented. 


The Education and the 
Educational Administration System in Korea 


Se Ho Shin 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Marked progress has been achieved 
in various aspects of Korean education 
since 1945, the most striking feature 
being a tremendous quantitative expan- 
sion. According to the Ministrv of 
Education statistics, there were, as of 
1983, a total of 7,468 elementary schools 
throughout the country with a total 
enrollment of 5,257,164 students. At 
the end of the World War II, the country 
had only 2,834 elementary schools 
with a total enrollment of less than 4 
million. 

The expansion is more pronounced 
in secondary education. There were 165 
secondary schools with about 84,000 
students in the nation in 1945. - The 
- Republic of Korea now has 2,291 middle 
schools with 2,672,307 students and 
1,494 high schools with 2,013,046 
students. A rapid expansion is also mani- 
fested in the higher education sector. 
While there were 19 institutions of 
higher education with 7,800 students in 
1945, there are now 428 institutions 
of higher education, with a total enroll- 
ment of 1,073,974 students. Now, to 
help you understand Korean education, 


three main features of Korean education 
are discussed: the school system, the 
educational administration system and 
the teacher education system. 


B. THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Under the Korean Constitution and 
the Education Law, the 6-3-3-4 ladder 
pattern school system has been in force 
since 1950. 

The constitutional clauses related to 
education are stated as follows: 

(1) Every citizens shall have the right 
to receive equal education according 
to their abilities; | 

(2) Every parent should assume the 
responsibilities to have children under 
their protection, receive at least primary 
education, which is provided as compul- 
sory education; 

(3) Compulsory education is provided 
free of charge; 

(4) Freedom to learn and the politi- 
cal neutrality of education should be 
guaranteed; 

(5) The government should promote 
lifelong education; 

(6) Fundamental matters on educa- 
tional system and its operation should 
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be determined by law. 

According to the Education Law, 
the categories of schools are: (1) elemen- 
tary schools, middle schools, high schools, 
and colleges or universities, (2) teachers’ 
colleges and colleges of education, (3) 
junior vocational colleges, correspondence 
colleges, and the open college, (4) 
technical schools and higher technical 
schools, (5) civic schools and higher 
civic schools, (6) special schools, (7) 
kindergartens, and (8) such other schools 
as may be needed (miscellaneous schools). 

The ladder system comprises four 
stages; the primary, the lower secondary, 
the upper secondary, and the higher 
education. These four stages correspond 
to the first to sixth grades (elementary 
school), seventh to ninth grades (middle 
school), tenth to twelfth grades (high 
school), and college or university 
curricula, respectively. 

The current school system is described 
in Chart I. 

A unified curriculum is provided 
for both primary and lower secondary 
education. 

But, high schools are generally 
divided into two categories: general 
and vocational. The latter includes 
agricultural, commercial, fishery and 
technical high schools. In addition, there 
are comprehensive high schools which 
offer both general and vocational courses. 

The higher educational institutions 
include vocational junior colleges (two 
years) and colleges and- universities 
(four years). . 

All citizens have an equal opportunity 
to go to any of the schools mentioned 
above, irrespective of religious faith, sex, 
or difference in social status or economic 
means. 

The enrollment rate in the elementary 
schools is almost 100% in Korea. The 


figure is remarkably high, matching the 
rate of over 99% in Japan and West 
Germany. 

Some 98% of all elementary school - 
graduates advance to middle schools, 
and the advancement ratio is expected to 
rise to 98.7% by 1986. Part of the 
reason for such expansion can be 
attributed to the abclition of the entrance 
examinations system for middle schools 
since 1969, and that all applicants are 
accepted and allocated to schools: within 
the school district of respective resi- 
dence by lottery. A series of successful 
policies implemented by the government 
based on its emphases on “equalization” 


‘and expansion of educational opportuni- 


ties have been largely responsible. 

Another significant trend in Korean 
education has been in terms of the 
expansion in middle school education. 
The increasing trend of enrollment 
in middle schools is pushing the 
enrollment ratio to over 90% level. In 
view of this projection, the ground will 
have been laid for the extension of 
compulsory education to middle schools 
in the near future. This extension plan 
for middle school compulsory education 
is expected to be launched from 1986. 

At the high school level, the 
enrollment ratio approaches 86.9%, the 
revised high school entrance examination 
system also being partly responsible. 
The system, having been implemented 
since 1974, is also tased on the “equali- 
zation? policy and the method of 
allocating students by lottery within the 
school district of respective residence. 

For higher educazion, the opportunity 
to receive college or university education 
is much limited due to what is known as 
the entrance quota system established by 
the government. Despite a sharp increase 
in the number of higher education 
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Chart I. Current School System 
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institutions, the college entrance is very 
competitive because of strict enrollment 
limits based on the “entrance quota 
system.” The level of entrance quota 
is not sufficient to meet the enthusiasm 
and demand for higher education among 
Koreans. In the academic year of 1983, 
27.9% of high school graduates were 
admitted to various institutions of higher 
education. The students are selected 
mainly on the basis of the results of the 
national qualifying exam for college 
entrance and high school records. 


C. THE EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION SYSTEM 


_ The organization for the national 
system of educational administration in 
Korea is made up of three parts: Ministry 
of Education as the central government 
body, boards of education as the local 
autonomous body, and district offices 
of education. 


1. The Ministry of Education 


The Ministry of Education administers 
important affairs related to education 
and science in.Korea. The main functions 
of the Minsitry as the highest educational 
decision making body are as follows: 

(1) Establishing the basic government 

policies on education and science; 

(2) Playing a vital role in national 

education planning; 

(3) Developing and clearing instruc- 

tional materials and textbooks; 

(4) Enacting educational 

education enforcement laws; 

(5) Executing the national education 

budget; and 

(6) Supervising local boards of 

education, institutions of higher 
education, and national high 
schools. E 


and 


The current organizational feature of 
the Ministry of Education is shown in 
Chart II. 

There are three offices and five 
bureaus in the Ministry of Education: 
The Office of Planning and Management 
and the Office of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development as the two 
major administrative apparatus of the 
Ministry; the Educational Policy Office; 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Bureau; the Higher Education Bureau; 
the Teacher Education and International 
Education Bureau; the Non-Formal and 
Vocational Education Bureau; and the 
Education Facilities Bureau. 

In addition, there are five special 
organizations under the direct supervision 
of the Minister of Education: National 
Institute of Educational Research and 
Training; the Central National Library; 
the National History Compilation 
Committee; National Academy of Arts; 
and National Academy of Sciences. 


2. The Board of Education 


The boards of education, local 
autonomous educational administrative 
agencies, are eStablished in the nine 
provinces, in the Special Cities of Seoul 
and Pusan and in the cities of Daegu, and 
Incheon. The board of education is a 
form of a council system which manages 
all activities related to education, arts, 
sciences, sports and cultural activities 
of the respective region. Each board of 
education consists of seven members. 
Two are exofficio members, the provincial 
governor or ‘the municipal city mayor, 
serving as the chairperson, and the 
superintendent. The other five are to 
be elected by the local governing body. 
These five members normally are persons 
with good reputations and with at least 
two years’ experience in the field of 
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Chart Il. Organization of Ministry of Education 
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education. Their terms of office are for 
four years, and they can serve for more 
than two consecutive terms. 

The superintendent, who is expected 
to administer the overali educational 
affairs, is normaly nominated by the 
board of education, appointed by the 
President of the Republic of Korea on 
the recommendation of the Minister of 
Education. 
term of four years, with the provision 
for renewal. 

The responsibilities of the board of 
education are as follows: 

(1) Enacting regulations related to 

education, arts and sciences; 

(2) Managing educational facilities in 

the local community; 

(3) Managing the budget; 

(4) Maintaining its properties; and 

(5) Regulating all elementary schools, 

secondary schools, civic schools, 
technical schools, kindergartens, 
and special schools under its 
jurisdiction. 

Each board of education is composed 
of an academic affairs bureau and a 
management bureau. The Chart III serves 
to clarify the internal structure of the 
board of education. 


3. The District Offices of Education 


A district office is an autonomous 
educational administrative organization of 
a city or a country under the control of 
a provincial board of education. There 
are 154 district offices of education in 
the country, and the head of each district 
office is appointed by the President of 
the nation on the nomination of the 
respective board of education and recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Education. 
The appointed head is responsible for all 
the administrative matters concerning 
education, and maintains educational 


He holds the office for a- 


facilities, enacts educational regulations, 
and supervises all elementary schools, 


junior high schools, civic schools, 
technical schools, and kindergartens in 
the city or the county. 


D. THE TEACHER 
EDUCATION SYSTEM 


Teacher education is conducted at 
institutions of various types and levels. 
Kindergarten teachers are mainly trained 
at 70 junior vocational colleges and 12 
other types of training institutions; 
elementary school -teachers are trained 
at 11 four-year teachers’ colleges and a 
women’s university. The secondary 
school teachers are trained at 33 colleges 
of education and 22 colleges and universi- 
ties offering special programs for teacher 


‘certificates as well as at 32 graduate 


schools of education. Appropriate certi- 
ficates for teaching are awarded to those 
who successfully graduate from the 
above institutions. About 40,000 certifi- 
cates are issued annually from these 
institutions. : 

In-service training for teachers is 
of two types: (1} a qualifying training 
course of 240 hours leading to the 
granting of certificetes; and (2) a general 
training course of 60 hours to enhance 
teachers’ professional development 
and to give them up-to-date information 
in the field of education, without leading 
to any higher certificates. 

The re-training programs to acquire 
certificates of qualifications for principals, 
vice-principals, and for first and second 
class teachers of kindergartens through 
high schools are offered by 11 training 
institutions attachec to teachers’ colleges, 
16 teachers’ training institutes attached 
to national univezsities, and by. the 
Institute for Educational Administration 
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attached to the College of Education, programs of general training are designa- 
Seoul National University. And the ted by the superintendent in each board 
of education. 


The History of Education on Nauru 


Sam A. Akaruwo 


Few written records are readily 
available on the history of education on 
Nauru. Most, though not all, of what is 
written below comes by word of mouth 
from some Nauruan elders who can still 
recollect their younger days of long ago. 

Formal education in the Western sense 
was obviously nil prior to the arrival of 


Europeans in Nauru. Education then . 


was traditional, and would rely mainly 
on the education for ceremonies and 
survival. Father would teach his son how 
to catch fish and climb coconut trees 
while mother would teach her daughter 
how to weave a basket, fetch fresh 
water and sing lullabies. Other aspects 
of traditional education would be derived 
through incidental learning from peers 
and outside contacts. If anyone then 
knew anything about writing or reading, 
this would only be in the form of symbols 
and lines to denote descriptions and 
directions. 

School, as a special place provided by 
adults where children are to be instruc- 
ted, was invented only twice in human 
history, among the Hebraic tribes of the 
Middle East and in the Buddhist tradition 
of Central Asia. From each of these 
two centers the idea of school, the 
institution, spread around the world. 
In both cases schools were established 
for the transmission of sacred and 
spiritual knowledge and practices. 


Similarly, it was through the missionaries 
in their. effort to continue the teaching 
of Christianity on Nauru during the 1800s 
and early 1900s that the first Western 
model of schooling was established. 
Through the teaching of one Rev. P. A. 
Delaporte, a German-born American 
Protestant, many young Nauruans had 
become fluent with reading and 
comprehending the English and German 
languages. 

These young men later became very 
useful teachers at the beginning of the 
colonial days and thereafter. 

There was little contact with Euro- 
peans after the discovery of Nauru in 
1798. It was not until the 1830s, 
however, that whalers began to call on 
Nauru for water and food, and it was 
then that Nauru received the first of its 
many beachcombers. These beach- 
combers, though some of them were bad, 
undeniably contributed indirectly towards 
the Western education of the Nauruans 
then. 

In 1888, Nauru was incooperated 
within Germany’s Marshall Islands 
Protectorate. In 1900 phosphate was 
discovered on Nauru. In 1906, the 
British had concluded an agreement with 
the German government to begin mining 
the phosphate on Nauru with part-British 
and part-German staff. When World War 
I broke out in Europe in August 1914, the 
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Germans placed Nauru under martial 
law. The many British subjects were 
shipped to Ocean Island. In November 
of the same year, an Australian force 
sent from Rabaul reestablished the 
British on Nauru. In 1919, a mandate 
for Nauru’s administration was conferred 
jointly on Great Britain, Australia and 
New Zealand by the League of Nations. 
But for the sake of convenience, Australia 
continued in its sole administrative 
control until Nauru became independent 
in 1968. 

Western education began seriously 
when Australia took over. Five primary 
schools and one technical school were 
established at different locations in 
the fourteen districts of Nauru. The 
teachers then were all Nauruans except 
one Australian. who was also the 
director of education. This arrangement 
continued to operate until 1947 when 
more white expatriate teachers seconded 
from Australia and New Zealand and 
additional Nauruan teachers were further 
engaged to cater for the young at the 
new infant schools. 

It is known that in the years before 
the Japanese occupation in 1943-44 
selected Nauruans were sent overseas 
for training. For example at least as 
early as 1923 two Nauruan youths were 
sent to Australia for teacher training 
and a Nauruan completed the Native 
Medical Practitioner’s Course at Suva, 
School of Medicine in 1938. Apart from 
these, no further details are known 
for this period. 

The granting of government scholar- 
ship for further studies in secondary 
schools overseas was first introduced by 
the Australian government in 1948. 
Every year the two most successful 
students in Grade 6 after scoring high 
marks in the yearly examination were 


selected to go abroad. 

By the time of independence in 1968, 
a regular two-type system of scholarships 
was in Operation. These were: Lower 
Age Scholarship and Higher Age Scholar- 
ship. 

For tertiary education for degree 
courses or technical and professional 
certificate and diploma courses deserving 
students after satisfactorily completing 
secondary education are given full 
cadetships in overseas universities and 
institutions with the government meeting 
the full cost of education and other 
expenses. 

Parliament is empowered to make 
rules, regulations and orders for conduct 
and maintenance of schools and for the 
compulsory attendance of all children 
between the ages of five and sixteen. 
The majority of children in the Republic 
enrol at the beginning of the year in 
which they turn five, and normal children 
of school age on the island are attending 
school regularly. Education is compul 
sory and free in government schools. 
All schools are coeducational. No 
difference exists between the education 
provided for boys and that for girls 
except in technical subjects such as 
handwork, needlework and cookery for 
girls and woodwork, metal-work and 
mechanical drawing for boys. Recently 
one trade school has just been established 
where school leavers are accepted to 
further their technical studies in engi- 
neering, refrigeration and so forth. 

There is no entrance examination or 
selective process either for primary 
or for secondary education, and children 
pass freely from primary to secondary 
school. 

This year, the Government has five 
infant schools, one primary school and 
one secondary schocl. These schools 
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cater for 1000 pupils in the infant and 
primary schools and approximately 400 
at secondary level, The Sacred Heart 
of Jesus Mission, a private school, has 
one infant school, a primary school 
and a secondary school. In the 
government primary school as well as 
the secondary school, European and 
Nauruan children are taught together in 
English. The second government primary 
schoo] is the Location. School, which 
caters for about 400 children of phos- 
phate workers — mainly Kiribatise, 
Chinese and Tuvaluans. 

The Minister for Education who 
is a Nauruan is the head of the Education 
Branch and is responsible for all aspects 
of education. Immediately below him 
are two expatriates performing the duties 
of Secretary for Education and Director 
of Education. The Minister also directs 
control of government schools and the 
overseas education and training of 
students and the general sight of the 
Mission School. 

The Education Branch has been 
organized so as to make the most effective 
use of its trained staff and to assist those 
Nauruan teachers who, although in 
many ways are valuable teachers, lack 
formal training. 

The inspection of schools, both 
government and mission, is the responsibi- 
lity of the Education Branch. 

Exemptions from schools are granted 
on medical grounds to children suffering 
from physical or mental disabilities 
which prevent them from attending 
school. 

Free transportation to and from 
school is provided for all school children, 
and this resulted in a gain in punctuality. 

Supplies of text-books in English 
are obtained mainly from Australia and 
New Zealand. No text-books are avail- 


able in the Nauruan language. 

The curriculum of all schools 
continues to be based on the Victorian 
curriculum in Australia though with 
some adjustments due to local environ- 
ment. Inevitably and naturally the 
language most used at the kindergarten 
stage is the mother tongue of the children. 

In the first year of schooling the 
“preparatory” year, the indigenous 
languages are used about 80 per cent of 
the time. This percentage decreases 
rapidly as pupils rise in the grades, until 
by Grade six approximately 90 per 
cent of the language spoken is English, 
and the indigenous tongue is reserved 
for explanation. By the time the 
secondary stage is reached all formal 
speech in the classroom is in English 
though informal speech among the 
students themselves continues to be 
Nauruan. 

Subjects taught at the primary stage 
are English (reading, spelling, oral and 
written composition, speech training, 
dictation, poetry, English vocabulary, 
sentence structure, tenses and grammer), 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Social Studies, 
General Science, Nature Studies, Music, 
Physical Education and Sports, Drawing 
and Painting, Health and Hygiene. 

Subjects taught at secondary aape 
are: English, Algebra, Arithmetic, 
Geometry, Elementary Trigonometry, 


' Social Studies, General Science, Nature 


Studies, Art and Craft and Music. 

Boys receive tuition in woodwork, 
metalwork, mechanical drawing and 
handicrafts. Girls receive tuition in all 
subjects mentioned (except technical 


.subjects for boys) and in cookery, 


nutrition, household management, dress- 
making and needlework. 

The school system on Nauru is 
organized to provide effective education 
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for all children on the island, irrespective 
of the racial group to which they belong. 
The fundamental differences in language 
and cultural background of the children 
of the various racial groups make it 
necessary to provide different schools, but 
the distribution of children in the various 
schools shows that the schools are open 
to all who are able to understand the 
language of instruction. 

As far as local circumstances permit, 
the curriculum (as mentioned earlier) 


of the Victorian Education Department in 
Australia is followed in all schools. 

The long-range aims for the education 
of the children remain unchanged, that 
is, to raise their educational level to 
enable them to govern themselves, to 
provide them the education which will 
allow them to apply modern techniques 
to their environment in order to raise 
their standard of kving, and to provide 
the means for their self-realization as well 
as encourage worthwhile traditional 
activities and good citizenship. 


Transition and History of Education 
and the Current Status of | 
Education Administration and System 
in Thailand 


Pote Sapianchai 


TRANSITION AHD HISTORY 
OF EDUCATION IN THAILAND 


Education in Thailand has strected 
back virtually unbroken in her history for 
the past seven hundred years. To give 
a clear picture, it can be summarized 
into 6 periods as follows. 


1. The Early Period (1350 — 1850) 


Education during this period was 
originated from the temples, the King’s 
palace, and the family. The family was 
basically interested in the child’s occupa- 
tion, which in those days meant 
unsystematic or non-formal learning of 
agricultural skills and social skills in the 
context of the extended family social 
norms. The temple, being the communt 
ty’s sociocultural center and the place 
specialized in wisdom and spiritual study 
provided for boys a broader framework 
of socialization and intellectual-spiritual 
quality highly valued by society. The 
boys studied reading, writing, and simple 
arithmetic in order to understand 


Buddhist principles. The King’s palace 
provided another kind of education more 
or less of a manpower oriented approach. 
Under the Absolute Monarchy, the king 
and the royal family had to train people 
for the stability of the country. It is 
evidenced in the inscription made during 
the reign of King Ramkamhaeng who 
invented Thai alphabets in 1683 that 
both the King and his people, without 
distinction of rank and sex, went to the 
temple in order to gain education. It was 
for six centuries during this period that 
education remained virtually unchanged 
both in form and content. 


2. The Initial Period (1851 — 1910) 


Under the impetus of Western influ- 
ence from missionaries and the threatening 
colonialization, King Mongkut (Rama IV) 
and King Chulalongkorn (Rama V) 
modernized the country including 
educational improvement. They used 
education as a significant means to 
maintain national stability and 
independence. King Mongkut, who 
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reigned from 1851-1868, was a monk 


for about seventeen years before 
ascending to the throne. During his 
monkhood, he was a very diligent 


Buddhist scholar and also studies English, 
Latin, science, geography, and astronomy 
with foreign missionaries. After becoming 
the King, he provided the royal children 
with European tutors and teachers and 
sent a number of them to Europe for 
further studies. 

King Chulalongkorn whose reign was 
from 1868 to 1910 which was close to 
Emperor Meiji’s reign, put all his efforts 
in modernization of the country as 
Emperor Meiji did. However, due to 
different levels of development at the 
starting point, Thailand is nowadays 
still incomparable with Japan. King 
Chulalongkorn not only nursed his 
country from feudalism to the 20th 


century, at the same time avoiding the 


fate of becoming a colony, but also laid 
the foundation of the modern educational 
system. His interest in a royal control 
of education was initially centered on 
schools in the palace grounds but gradual 
ly state control was encouraged on a 
wider basis. The first school was opened 
in the palace in 1871 to be a training 
ground for future government officials 
who would probably have to work in 
contact with foreigners. Thus muchof 
the teaching was along Western lines, 
and the students were the sons of princes 
and high government officials. In 
addition, the king sent his own sons and 
government officials to various European 
countries for further studies. This period 
marked the growth of public education 
in Thai history. The first government 
school outside the royal palaces was 
opened in 1885. The Department of 
Education was set up in 1887 and became 
the Ministry of Education in 1892 when 


_ Thailand became the 


the first teacher training college was 
opened. The Decree on Organization of 
Provincial Education issued in 1898 
marked a starting point in the develop- 
ment of Thailand’s education based not 
on Western apparatus but on developing 
traditional institutes to further the 
goals of modernization. 


3. The Formal Pericd (1910 — 1931) 


King Wachirawut (Rama VI), King 
Chulalongkorn’s son and heir, was very 
much interested in expanding the 
country’s educational activities. He set 
up the country’s first university, Chula- 
longkorn University in 1917. In 1918, 
the Private-School Act was issued which 
brought privately sponsored school under 
state registration and supervision. In 
1912, he made four years of primary 
education compulsory for all Thai 
children; girls who had had no direct 
participation in the educational system 
then had a full role equal to boys. 
second Asian 
country, after Japan, to introduce 
compulsory education. Following the 
royal decree, many free government 
schools were established. General 
secondary school were highly popular 
and the number of schools of this type, 
both in Bangkok and in the provinces, 
increased as rapidly as the national budget 
permitted. The vocational secondary 
schools developed slowly and were. not 
popular. Only a small number of schools 
were established to teach commerce and 
arts and crafts. 


4. The Modern Period (1932 — 1946) 


The change of government system 
from absolute monarchy to constitutional 
monarchy in 1932 placed a demand on 
primary education. Compulsory primary 
education was then available in about 
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80% of the country. l 

Qualitatively, the educational system 
after 1932 acquired a new tone, following 
the ideology of the Peoples Party. 
. Education was seen as a means of 
furthering democracy by developing an 
intelligent and literate electorate. It 
was also used as a means of fostering a 
sense of nationalism. The system of 
education was much influenced by the 
English system because of Great Britain’s 
influence in Southeast Asia and many 
high-ranking Thai. officials who had 
had training in England. 


5. After World War II Period (1947— 
1960). 


In the aftermath of the Second 
World War, not only’ had a ‘great deal 
of reconstruction to be done but new 
hopes and ideals were placed on education 
as a.means of social and economic 
development. The Thai Government 
accepted that education was a basic right 
for all its citizens and pledged itself to 
fulfilling the seven years of primary 
schooling expansion target set for it in 
the Karachi Plan of 1960. 


6. The Development-Planning Period 
(1960 — Present) 


In the 1960’s Thailand was forced to 
associate itself with “nation develop- 
ment.” The Education’ Development 
Plan has been an integral part of the 
National Development Plan. Two 
concepts about education and develop- 
ment seemed to be implied in the first 
three National Development Plans (1962— 
1976). Education was a social demand 
and also an appropriate means for 
changing : the -knowledge, skills, and 
values of the people for future socio- 
economic well-being. In the fourth 
Development Plan, the idea -of using 


education as an instrument for the 
nation’s socio-economic development 
became clearer. The fifth Development 
Plan (1982— 1986) is now in execution, 
emphasizing improvement in educational 
quality rather than qualitative expansion. 

This paper would not be complete 
if iit overlooks the educational reform of 
1974. After the student’s uprising in 
1973, the Government appointed the 
Committee for Establishing a Framework 
for Educational Reform in 1974 and the 
Educational Reform Committee in 1975, 
respectively, to revise the educational 
system and submit recommendations for 
educational improvement. As a result 
of the Committees’ recommendations, 
the New National Education Scheme 
of 1977 was issued, replacing the former 
one of 1960; a new curriculum and a 
new school system have been imple- 
mented since 1978. The school system 
has been changed from 4:3:3:2 classes 
into 6:3:3 classes. Compulsory education 
was six years instead of seven years while 
the content of learning would not be 
reduced so as to accelerate the universal 
primary education. Curriculum of each 
educational level is placing more emphasis 
on vocational subjects. 

In conclusion, retrospectively, 
education at each period was a means 
the King and the government of various 
times used to build up the people in the 
way appropriate to the setting, socio- 
economic and political condition of the 
country. Looking forward to the 21st 
century, the world of information and 
of science and technology, population 
increase has to be controlled to cope with 
limited and diminishing national 
resources, Education will then, not 
only be one of basic human needs but 
also a means to fulfill such needs. 
Educational activities, therefore, should 
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put emphasis on the aim of education for 
all, lifelong education, and education 
for human as well as for science and 
technology development. In this 
connection, both content and method 
of education have to cope with and be 
appropriate to the advancement in science 
and technology. This is because without 
humanistic development science and 
technology. will be abused for destructive 
rather than constructive purposes. To 
avoid such harmfulnéss, education is 
the key means to desirable development 
and peace of the world community. 


THE CURRENT STATUS ON 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
-AND ADMINISTRATION 


Thailand, meaning land of the free, 
occupies an area of 514,000 square 
kilometers in Southeast Asia. ‘As one of 
the few developing countries never to 
have been colonized, Thailand’s educa- 
tional system has not been dominated 
by any foreign power. Thai is the 
language of instruction. 

Currently, Thailand has a population 
of approximately 48 million (40% under 
15). The 1950’s and 60’s were character- 
ized by rapid population growth of 
slightly over 3.0% per year, largely result- 
ing form marked improvements in 
public health after World War II. 

The 1970’s, however, have rate of 
growth of approximately 2.0% with a 
further reduction of 1.5% expected by 
1984. A major school mapping project 
initiated in 1978 has already found 
striking drops in early primary school 
enrollment resulting from the fertility 
decline. 

The educational reform as mentioned 
in the former part has significantly 
altered school system in Thailand. Today 


more than ten million students are 
enrolled in primary and secondary 
schools, and universal primary education 
is expected in a few years. Institutions 
offering special skills, open universities, 
and special nonformal educational 
programs, have been set up to meet 
development needs. A new curriculum 
aims at education for life and society 
and utilizes a reformed more flexible 
examination system. Thailand is cur- 
rently attempting to reduce educational 
disparities, and to work toward quality 
improvements and relevance at all levels 
of education. The present highly 
centralized educational administration 
system needs to be promoted to have 
greater deconcentration so that it would 
help bring about more eteency in 
educational system. 


1. General Structure and-Size of Educa- 
tion System 


According to the present school system 
introduced since 1973, the major elements 
of the education system are as follows. 


1. Formal education 


(1) Pre-school education: The 
private sector and local communities 
are encouraged to set up kindergartens 
and early childhood centers. In 1982, 
only 39% of all pre-school children are in 
pre-school centers run by the Ministry of 
Education for demonstrative and 
experimental purposes. 

(2) Primary education is free 
provided universally by the government. 
It emphasizes literacy, numeracy, 
communication skills, and abilities 
relevant to future occupational roles. 
Major problems at this level relate primari- 
ly to quality and equelity. 

(3) Secondary education aims to 


provide appropriate and vocational 
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knowledge consistent with the learner’s 
age, needs, interests, skills and aptitudes 
which ultimately will be beneficial to the 
individual’s career and the larger society. 
There are both public and private 
secondary schools. The government 
makes efforts to promote secondary 
education and to guarantee equal op- 
portunities. More emphasis is now put 
on vocational training. 

(4) Higher education aims at the 
full development of human intellectual 
abilities, the advancement of knowledge 
and technology and the provision of high 
level academic and professional manpower 
needed for national development. Admis- 
sion to major universities is based on per- 
formance in a competitive joint entrance 
examination and special quota in each re- 
gional university given to students residing 
in that region. Currently, there are four- 
teen government universities and twelve 
private colleges throughout the country. 

Considering enrollment by 
levels of education, the increase in enroll- 
ment (in million) from 1961 to 1982 
was as follows: pre-primary, from 0.05 to 
0.56; primary, from 4.09 to 7.63; lower 
secondary, from 0.25 to 1.18; upper 
. secondary, from 0.08 to 0.87; and higher 

_ education from 0.05 to 0.26. 

Enrollment ratios in 1982, 
were 15.6 for pre-primary, 94.1 for 
primary, 29.0 for secondary, and 5.0 
for higher education. The aggregate 
ratio for all levels was 45.8. 

An overview of the enrollment 
indicates that in academic year 1981—82 
the transition rate from primary to 
secondary is 45 and from secondary 
to tertiary is 66. 

(5) Teacher education is offered 
at the tertiary level with two major 
streams of production. Ten faculties of 
education in various universities produce 


teachers at the B.A. and post-graduate 
levels. Teacher education is the state’s 
responsibility only. Thirty-six state 
teacher colleges and other state colleges 
for physical, vocational, technical, agricul 
tural education, etc. are responsible for 
training teachers at the higher certificate 
and the B.A. levels. 


2. Nonformal Education 


Nonformal education started forty 
years ago. Its primary aim was to develop 
and conduct literacy programs for adults 
over fifteen years old who were not in 
the formal school system. Later on, 
vocational training became another prime 
objective when functional literacy pro- 
grams were developed which related 
literacy to occupational skills. In the Thai 
nonformal education program, there has 
been emphasis on a process known as 
“Khit-pen,’ an approach designed to 
encourage harmony between individuals 
and their environment. “Khit-pen” 
means critical thinking, rational thinking, 
and problem-solving. 

The . Department of Nonformal 
Education is directly responsible for 
formulating nonformal education policy. 
Also several other ministries and depart- 
ments conduct nonformal education. The 


following are various programs in 
nonformal education: 1) continuing 
education at five levels providing 


academic equivalency: 2) short vocation- 
al courses of up to 12 months, including, 
for example, mobile trade schools; 3) 
functional literacy, including critical 
thinking, problem-solving, numeracy, and 
vocational subjects; and 4) informational 
programs such as vilage newspaper 
reading centers and public libraries. 

In 1970, Thailand established an open 
admissions university. More recently, 
an open university utilizing multi media 
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distant learning system was founded in 
1978. These institutions provide more 
opportunities for secondary graduates 
with university education. 


3. Private Participation 


The government invited private 
participation in all levels of education 
provided that compulsory primary 
education is to be provided free by the 
government and teacher education is 
solely the state’s responsibility. Propor- 
tion of students in private institutions in 
1981 are 42.3% in pre-primary, 8.4% 
in primary, 29.8% in secondary (general 
stream), 49.9% in secondary (vocational 
stream), and 4.3% in tertiary education. 
The aggregate proportion for all levels is 
15%. 


2. Educational Finance 


Public support for education has 
increased from 1.9% of GDP in the 1960’s 
to 3.3 in 1970 and 3.8 in 1982. The 
=- total state budget for education has 
increased from 16.9% in 1961 to 20.2% 
in 1982. Currently budget for education 
ranks the first of all types. The amount 
of budget for education in 1982 is 32,464 
million baht, 56.6% of which is allocated 
for pre-primary and primary education. 


3. Curriculum Development 


The Ministry of Education has major 
responsibility for the development of 
curricula at the primary and secondary 
school levels. University curricula are 
decided by individual departments with 
approval from the University Council 
for the undergraduate level and from 
the Ministry of University Affairs for 
the postgraduate level. There exist efforts 
to emphasize relevance in curriculum 
development. Primary education has an 
integrated curriculum comprising four 


learning areas: basic skills, life experi- 
ence, character development, and work 
education. Since backgrounds of students 
in the various parts of the country are 
different, a basically national core 
curriculum allows certain flexibility for 
regional diversification. Secondary 
curriculum covers five broad fields: 
language, science and mathematics, social 
studies, character development and work 


education. There is a wide range of 
exploratory pre-vocational subjects 
available. The use of a credit system 


facilitates flexibility in the teaching- 
learning process. 


4. Educational Administration System 


Parallel to all other sectors of public 
administration in Thailand, educational 
administration follows the three-level 
approach. This is the central (or national 
level), the regional level, and the local 
level. Administrative bodies at the 
central level represent a top-down policy, 
those at the local level represent the 
bottom-up, and those at the regional 
level do both. l 

(1) The Central Level Responsibility 
for the administration of education at 
this level is divided among four major 
ministries: 

a) Under the Prime Minister’s 
Office, the Office of the National 
Education Commission (NEC) is the 
organization responsible for the overall 
educational policy and plan. It also 
carries out and premote educational 
research. Finally the NEC has to report 
to the Cabinet on serious educational 
problems and make recommendations on 
the reorganization of the educational 
system or on the development of new 
policies to solve these problems. 

b) The Ministry of Education is 
responsible for primary, secondary, 
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teacher education, vocational education, 
and some parts of tertiary and nonformal 
education. It also looks after private 
education at pre-primary, primary, and 
secondary levels. 

c) The Ministry of the Interior 
allocates subsidies to municipalities for 
primary education. 

d) The Ministry of University 
Affairs serves as coordinator between 
universities and the government. Top- 
level policy-making and planning, setting 
the guidelines for curriculum.and the 
administration of university personnel are 
‘among functions of this Ministry. 


(2) The Regional Level 


a) Regional Office. The Ministry 
of Education delegated its administration 
and grouped the seventy two provinces 
of the country into twelve educational 
regions, each region having a Regional 
Office. 

b) Provincial Office. Formally, 
the Provincial Governor is responsible 
for education in the province but, in 
practice, he allocates his academic 
authority to the Provincial Education 
Office.which is part of the Ministry of 
Education. Secondary schools, private 
schools, and nonformal education are 
under the responsibility of the Provincial 
Education Office. 

However, there are some kinds 
of educational institutions in the province 
that are directly controlled by the central 
office in Bangkok. They are primary 
schools, vocational schools,’ physical 
education colleges, dramatic art colleges. 


(3) The Local Level 
i a) Municipality is responsible for 
primary education under its own jurisdic- 
tion. 
b) Pattaya City is in charge of 


primary education under its jurisdiction. 

c) Bangkok Metropolitan Admi- 
nistration provides primary education and 
some kinds of nonformal education 
program in Bangkok. 


5. Current problems 


(1) Quality and Relevance of educa- 
tion. The major problems influencing 
the quality and relevance of education 
stem from inadequate equipment and 
materials at all levels; a traditional 
teaching approach; weak links between 
secondary and higher education; a lack 
of coordination related to curriculum 
development and instructional programs; 
and managerial and monitoring problems. 

(2) Disparities in education. Al 
though there are nearly 100% 
participation for the 6-11 years age group 
in primary education, there are still some 
incomplete participation due to dispersed 
population, language difficulties and a 
number of socio-economic problems 
connected with the urban slum areas. 

(3) Rising demand versus limited 
resources. Social demand for education, 
especially higher education, has kept 
on rising while the existing limited 
resources cannot be allocated for the 
field that needs high investment, such as 
computer science, engineering, etc. 
Consequently, there has been an over- 
production in some fields of education, 
particularly social sciences and humanities. 

In conclusion, Thailand has been 
considerably successful in utilizing 
education for national development. The 
current problems have been eventually 
solved in the pave of Thai culture. Given 
Thailand’s heavy dependence on imported 
energy, it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to increase the share of the 
public sector’s financial support for 
education. Thus, creative means must be 
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found to increase private support. To 
achieve more equal access to educational 
quality, educational resources have to be 
allocated with the greatest possible equity 
and efficiency. A new deconcentrated 
system of educational administration 
should facilitate such goals. There will be 
a serious tension regarding educational 
resource allocation between short-term 
political pressure for educational ex- 
pansion at upper levels and more rational 


long-term needs in accord. with Thailand’s 
economic structure. 

Looking ahead, the next century will 
be an era of science and technology 
advancement. It may not be too pes- 
imistic to hope that the system of 
education and educational administration 
in Thailand would be gradually developed 
to prepare the Thai people to live and be 
able to apply science and technology 
for their happy lives as well as peace 
and prosperity of the world: 
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Table 1. Enrollments at all Levels 1977 — 198] 


300,382 149,808 370,017 197,461 229,731 ; 245,066 481,487 258,325} 53.7. 





Primary 7,024,137 | 6,305,139 . 7,002,879 | 6,377,123 6,635,048 7,442,615 | 6,818,910 7,308,446 | 6,680,022] 91.4 
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Secondary 1,110,245 841,928 1,476,004 | 1,138,714 1,249,742 1,605,838 | 1,299,426 ; 1,564,552 | 1,098,358) 70.2 
(General stream) ' 


Vocational 226,894 137,428 257,687 147,908 163,767 346,166 185,642 483,582 242,3151 50.1 
Teacher 75,012 75,012 73,290 | . 73,290 l 73,174 75,032 75,032 i 76,641 76,641 | 100 


Higher education 216,983 198,642 ‘ 316,331] 296,474 


Total 8,953,653 | 7,707,957 | 86.1 | 9,496,208 | 8,230,970 7} 8,768,804 | 87.2 |10,439,321 | 9,115,300 | 87.3 | 10,617,253 seasss|aso 


417,342 517,609 491,224 : 702,550 672,235 | 95.7 
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Table 2. Educational Budget, National Budget, and GDP 


(million baht) 


o 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 1982 


Educational budget 15,394| 16,662 s : 28,045 | 32,464 
(14.5) (8.2) . i (21.2) | (15.8) 


National budget 68,790 | 81,000 ; ; 140,000 | 161,000 
(9.8) (17.7) : ; (22.2) | (15.0) 


GDP. 393,030 | 496,952 : 786,166 | 858,370 
(16.4) | (26.4) :; ; (14.8) | (9.2) 


% Educational budget 22.4 20.6 ; s 20.0 20.2 
of national budget 


% Educational budget! 3.9 341 3. 3.6 3.8 
of GDP 





Table 3. Educational Budget Ratios by Levels 1977 — 1983 


1977 | 1978 | 1979 | 1980 | 1981 1982 


Pre-primary + 
primary 
Secondary 


Vocational 
Teacher education 
Higher education 
Nonformal 

Others 
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Transition and History of Education and 
Current Status of Education Administration and 
System in Vanuatu 


Norman Roslyn 


| It is a previlege to present to you a 
brief and general report on “Transition 
and History of Education and Current 
Status of System and Administration 
in Vanuatu.” 

According to history, it was the 
Christian missionaries who came to New 
Hebrides in the last century with the 
intention of spreading the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ in the islands, and since 
Christianity is a personal matter, they 
translated the Gospel into several 
languages and taught the people how to 
read. ° 
In 1914 the Anglo-French Condomi- 
nium Government was established, but 
they were not interested in education 
until the late 1950s. 


By 1950 all missions and churches - 


in the New Hebrides had established 
their educational systems quite firmly. 
Their medium of instruction was either 
English or French, depending on what 
school you went to. Apart from other 
subjects, teaching of Christian faith was 
the main one. Arithmetic was also 


taught as it was essential for everyday 
life. 

In 1959, the first educational officer 
for the British Residency arrived and a 
meeting was held between him and the 
churches to talk about education at 
which it was agreed to set up a standard 
examination for primary school] leavers. 

The British National Service in the 
New Hebrides has shown clearly that 
it was interested in education in the 
New Hebrides and was prepared to work 
with the churches. In 1962 the Kawenu 
Teacher’s College was opened. It was a 
vital step forward because until then there 
were no professionally trained teachers. 

In 1966 the British Secondary School 
opened to take students up to the 
General Certificate of Education Level, 
a marked development indeed because it 
meant students would no longer have to 
go overseas: for secondary education. 
Previously selected students had to go 
to the Solomons, Fiji, or New Zealand 
and Australia for further education. 

From January 1972 began a new era 
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in English education when all English- 
speaking churches started handing their 
school over to the Brititsh National Ser- 
vice under District Education Committee. 
This meant that the British National 
Service, directly administered all the 
schools under D. E. Cs, paid 100% of the 
trained teachers’ salaries and gave grants 
to all its aided schools, i.e. those schools 
with trained teachers where children had 
to pay a certain amount in fees. Educa- 
tional administration was very much 
decentralized. 

French education in the New Hebrides 
began in much the same way as the 
English medium as far as Melanesians 
are concerned. The church that influ- 
enced the move was the Roman Catholic 
church which started schools in rural 
areas where the majority of the popula- 
tion was Melanesians. 

The French National Service in the 
New Hebrides was the first to be mainly 
concerned with towns where the majority 
of French people lived and it built a 
school in each of these centers to cater 
for them. So, unlike the British National 
Service, there were French National 
Service schools by the 1940s. The policy 
was completely changed in the late 1960s 
when the French National Service decided 
to build many junior and senior primary 
schools in the other islands, even in those 
areas where there were already English 
medium schools. No fees were paid 
in the French schools and the teachers 
were fully paid by the French National 
Service which provided a centralized 
administration. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISAD— 
VANTAGES OF THE DUAL SYSTEM 


The beauty of the dual system is that 
parents can have a choice of schools for 


their children, and between the British 
National Service and French National 
Service full primary education is made 
available for all children. Because the 
two metropolitan powers have 
competition, the material standards are 
generally higher than they would 
normally be. But, most important of all, 
the cultural influence on the Melanesians 
is very noticeable, so that one can easily 
distinguish an Anglophone or Franco- 
phone educated Melanesian. 

The disadvantages of the dual system 
are so numerous that it would take a 
whole book to list them but it has 
affected the historic, political, social 
and economic progress of this country 
and has provided the main basis of 
division between the Melanesians by 
creating them as either Anglophone or 
Francophone. 


A UNIFIED SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION 


For an independent small country 
like Vanuatu it is ridiculous to allow 
foreign influence to continue to divide 
our people. Gaining independence in 
1980 from the two colonial governments 
of British and French, had given our 
own independent government an opportu- 
nity to make changes in our system 
of education. 

- In order to achieve a stable united 
independent country through one system 
of education, it is the Government’s 
policy to establish this and at the same 
time cut down costs by avoiding cost of 
duplication school, discouraging boarding 
and applying where possible the spirit 
of self-reliance, at school, out of school, 
and at home. Ali schcols are following 
one curriculum but the medium of 
instruction is either the English or French 
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language under one administration. master one and be proficient in the 

Whilst it is hard for one to become other. In this way, Ni-Vanuatu will be 

completely bilingual, it is possible to able to say that they are one people under 
one system of education. 


Education in the 21st Century for 
the Pacific Islanders 


Jose Q. Cruz 


The theme for this convention, way of life creative and uniquely 
“Education Towards the Twenty-first appropriate to their circumstances. 
Century” immediately caught my Commerce was alive between the Islands, 


attention because I believe that the 
coming decades and the next century 
will mark the “Era of Self-determination 
in the Pacific.” It is my firm conviction 
that educational contributions will lead 
the way in making this so. Secondly, 
the session’s topics emphasizing 
“Educational History and Transition” 
are most appropriate in these times of 
rapid and profound changes throughout 
Asia and the Pacific. Thus I have selected 
for my topic, “Guam and Micronesia’s 
Educational Transition to the Twenty- 
first Century.” 

When one examines the history of 
education. on my island of Guam, and in 
the remainder of Micronesia for that 
matter, the picture that emerges is one 
of an educational system and of cultural 
values imposed from “without.” 

My people,. the Chamorros, are 
thought to have settled on Guam and 
in the Mariana Islands some 4,000 years 
ago. Over the millenia they evolved a 


the Proa (Canoe) served to expedite 
transportation, and art and cultural 
development centered on Island Motifs. 

This pattern changed with the advent 
of the Western voyages of discovery 
in the 16th century and with the visits 
to the Marianas of Magellan and the 
other early Spanish explorers. Magellan’s 
voyage in 1521 opened the way for 
the formal settlement of Guam, over a 
century later, by Spanish missionaries in 
1668. 

The advent of the missionaries was of 


. great import not only for the Chamorros 


of the Marianas but for all Pacific island 
people. For we were. the first case of 
colonization of a Pacific islander society 
by the Western world. My home — Guam 
— thus has the rather dubious distinction 
of being the first Pacific island 
“transformed”? or “Modernized” by the 
Western world. 

This Westernizing process involved, 
of course, the Catholic church with 
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its values replacing, or at least overlaying 
earlier norms. With the church came 
institutions of government, social 
organization, a European language, and 
that most important conveyer of the 
cultural tradition — an educational 
system. 

For the three centuries of Spanish 
colonial rule on Guam, standards of 
progress, intelligence, of right behavior 
and nearly every positive human attribute, 
were to be defined not by Chamorro 
society but by the institutions brought 
by the Spanish. It should be remembered 
that the church and education were as 
closely linked as the institutions of 
church and state, for priests were 
responsible for the schools. 

Major changes again occurred with the 
arrival of the Americans in 1898. Schools 
were secularized and reorganized .to have 
a more direct impact on the daily lives 
of the people. The role of the Catholic 
church in’ the educational process was 
reduced to the teaching of Catechism 
classes which were attended on a 
voluntary basis. Definitions of the 
“good” and “valuable” in human life also 
changed to reflect the American variations 
on European and Western culture. What 
did not change was that the process of 
reaching these definitions remained firmly 
outside of direct Chamorro influence. 
The Westerners, be they Spanish or 
- American, used the schools to help define 
the world to which Chamorros were 
expected to adapt. The effects of. this 
cultural and educational evolution are 
ever present in Guam today. 

We still look to institutions outside 
and emulate them because they are 
foreign or new. In the process our 
cultural traditions have been shunted 
aside, frequently without reflection on 
how they have served us so long or so 


-educational outcomes. 


well. Our educational curricula — from 
the elementary grades through the postsec- 
ondary year — still reflect trends of 
other societies. They represent responses 
that may be appropriate for, shall we 
say, California, Nebraska, or New York, 
but which have questionable relevance for 
us. | 
= These cultural and educational 
incongruities have led to some tragic 
During the last 
few weeks, the media on Guam have 
been filled with reports that show that 
Chamorro children do not do as well in 
school as other children. A recent study 
by our territorial department of education 
found that the chances of being 
designated as a “slow learner” or being 


placed in special classes were much greater 


for Chamorro children than for other 
ethnic groups. Atiempting to determine 
the “whys” for this deplorable situation 
has generated and will continue to 
generate much controversy. Is it. because 
the day-to-day reality of Chamorro 
cultural existence has had no place in 
the schools and is thought to be counter 
to the best interests of education? Is it 
because these children come from homes 
in which the language of instruction, 
English, is not their mother tongue? 
Very possibly, since some data indicate 
that a large percentage of the children 
in special programs come from homes 
in which English is the second language. 

Fortunately, we have moved beyond 
the terrible times when children were 
punished for uttering Chamorro on the 
school grounds. But is the damage today 
less real simply because discrimination 
no longer is overt? These recent studies 
seem to argue the contrary. 

My contention is that we leave 
ourselves open to such indignities as long 
as we accept the preposition that success 
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and achievement require changing our 
cultural values to reflect outside criteria. 
On Guam and among our neighbors 
in the Western Pacific there is the growing 
realization that we must return ourselves 
to a more enlightened understanding 
and appreciation of our traditional values 
lest the forces and institutions unleased 
by industrial and post-industrial societies 
lay waste to our uniqueness as a people 
in the great “homogenizing” onslaught. 
Fortunately in my field of specializa- 
tion — higher education — there is 
encouraging evidence of a turn around in 
recent movements toward regional 
educational cooperation. At last, we’re 
looking to ourselves, to our appropriate 
needs in shaping educational systems for 
the twenty-first century. We are defining 
our requirements within the context of 
our unique and varied cultures. As 
never before, we are endeavoring to shape 
our own destinies and not just rashly 
accept patterns . handed down from 
outsiders. We are more cognizant of our 
Pacific island neighbors and are becoming 
more revitalized in the strengthening of 
cooperative efforts and resource sharing. 
The mechanism drawing us together 
is a regional consortium of postsecondary 
institutions — the Pacific Postsecondary 
_ Educational Council or PPEC. Council 
membership includes my university, the 
University of Guam, which is the only 
college in the region granting bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees. Other members 
include the two-year colleges, the Guam 
Community College, the College of 
Micronesia, an administrative entity 
serving the Trust Territory; the 
Community College of Micronesia in 
Ponape, the Micronesian Occupational 
College in Palau, the Northern Marianas 
Community College on Saipan, and the 
American Samoa Community College. 


The realities bringing us together 
were several. First among them was the 
fact of our young populations and the 
tremendous regional needs for 
postsecondary training and education. 

Second was the reality of our 
geography, over a hundred far flung, 
sparsely populated islands scattered across 
the Pacific in an Oceanic area as large 
as the land-mass area of the continental 
United States. 

Our geography dictates isolation from 
the centers of American political power, 
and makes it difficult for us to receive 
the degree of Federal Government 
support — funds technical assistance, 
guidance and information — that our 
sister American institutions routinely 
receive. Furthermore, federal support, 
when received, frequently is inappropri- 
ate to our needs and in some cases is 
detrimental. 

Then there was the reality of our 
young institutions, small and struggling 
to develop with limited resources. They 
cannot succeed alone. None of our 
areas has a population base or an income 
base large enough to assure the economic 
viability of our postsecondary institutions 
if the institutions serve only the people 
within our own political jurisdictions. 
In short, all of us lacked resources to 
finance and develop adequate programs 
to meet the needs of our residents. 

Finally, there was the realization 
that for too long others have been 
studying us, assessing us, and deciding 
our needs in their terms. We did not 
need more studies by mainland experts. 
What was needed was an organization 
devoted exclusively towards making 
things better for Pacific regional colleges 
and their students. And we had to start 
examining more closely our overall 
Asia-Pacific environment. 
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The Pacific Postsecondary Council 
has served in this way. If a problem- 
solving task force was needed, the council 
created it. If proposals were requested 
for an agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the council saw that they were 
written. If testimony was needed in 
Washington, the council arranged for 
it. 

The Pacific Postsecondary Council has 
the distinction of being the first legally 
chartered regional organization for all of 
the United States Territories in the 
Pacific.. During its short history — it was 
established in 1979 and incorporated in 
1981 — the PPEC has influenced policy 
and regulatory decisions in Washington 
to obtain better treatment for the 
territories. Through ' its successful 
lobbying efforts, there have been federal 
appropriations for territorial teacher 
training programs and funding has been 
obtained for a region-wide program to 
assist our high school children to prepare 
for college. 

Another significant first for the 
PPEC is that it promoted the only major 
comprehensive study of postsecondary 
education ever done for all of the ter- 
ritories, commissioned by the United 
States Department of Education; for 
the first time, the territories -were 
permitted to review and respond to the 
study via the Pacific Postsecondary 
Education Council. The executive 
director of the council has called this 
study, “A Solid Foundation for Seeking 
Remedies to Our Problems.” 

These achievements are laudable but 
even more exciting are the future 
prospects for regional cooperation. 

The first is for a Pacific Center for 
Development and Training. To be 
headquartered on Guam, the center will 
serve the needs of all Micronesia by 


providing a nucleus for resources and 
expertise. Objectives of the center are 
first to help local gcvernments solve the 
most difficult problems related to 
economic development, technical assist- 
ance and manpower training needs. 
Secondly, such a center will strengthen 
the resources and capabilities of the 
regions’ established colleges and 
encourage them to improve their ability 
to serve the needs of their respective 
societies. 

Some of the specific problem areas 
that such a center might address include 
national planning, government services, 
manpower planning and development, 
communication, energy resources, and 
economic development in agriculture, 
fishing, tourism and small business. l 

A number of compelling arguments 
can be made for establishing such a 
center, but one of the most persuasive 
is that such an instrumentality would 
increase our region’s reliance on ourselves 
and forge a directional plan towards 
making better use of assistance from 
external sources. Such a center would 
attract resources and attention to critical 
development, technical assistance and 
training needs and would enhance our 
efforts toward self-sufficiency. _ 

A second goal cf the Pacific Post- 
secondary Council is to establish a 
“Campus of the Pacific,” such a program 
would provide for curriculum 
coordination and allow cross-registration 
and the transfer of credits among the ` 
colleges in our region. Ultimately, the 
system could evolve into a fully 
articulated network of two-year colleges 
feeding students into the four-year 
program at the University of Guam. 

Closely related to the goal of establish- 
ing the “Campus of the Pacific” is the 
objective of improving telecommunications 
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among our regional institutions. 
It is well-known that poor communication 
poses one of the greatest obstacles to 
development — economic as well as 
educational — in our part of the world. 

A common remark is that it is easier 
for a bureaucrat in Washington, D. C. 
to telephone someone on Saipan than 
it is for University of Guam personnel 
to call the neighboring islands. 

Not just telephone calls but most 
forms of communication are difficult 
from Guam to the other islands in 
Micronesia. By mail, letters and packages 
may take weeks to reach their 
destinations. To reduce this isolation and 
“time lag”? a rapid communication system 
is needed. A telecommunication network 
not only would allow us to talk to each 
other but would permit using research 
and technology data banks in the United 
States and throughout -the world. 
Satellite teaching must. become a reality 
for us in the coming years of this decade 
— and beyond. l 

Finally, the council is seeking to 
develop exchange programs for students 
and faculty and administrators to share 
resources, experience, and expertise. As 
the former entities of the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific evolve toward a new status 
as independent states, and as Guam also 
seeks to redefine its relationship with 
the United States, we move beyond 
regionalism into the international realm. 

And it is perhaps in this international 


sphere that the Pacific Postsecondary 
Educational Council holds future special 
promise. A special relationship needs to 
be developed with the Asian-Pacific Parlia- 
mentarians’ Union. A strong regional 
organization will enable us to reach out 
for technical assistance, information and 
expertise not just from the United States 
but from our Asian-Pacific neighbors in 
Japan, the Philippines, Korea and the 
Republic of China. APPU’s policy stance 
can be strengthened by the commitment 
of our region’s postsecondary education 
resources. 

For too many years, Pacific islanders 


had their educational agendas, their 
educational destinies, determined by 
others. Now, through regional 


cooperation, Pacific peoples are forging 
future pathways more congruent with 
their traditions and cultures. The new 
patterns established will provide authentic 
solutions for us because they were created 
by us. And in the process, we will at last 
come to grips with the challenge of 
accelerating change that propels us toward 
the twenty-first century. We have a 
mechanism. We now have the difficult 
task of sustaining our efforts and 
believing in ourselves. That is the biggest 
Challenge that lies ahead. Anything less 
will not be acceptable. 

Like the proa of our forefathers, we 
can soar even amidst the obstacles of 
wind, ocean, and distance. We need to 
catch that beacon of all hope — ourselves. 


The Evolution of Formal Education in 
Micronesia: Future Prospects 


Catalino L. Cantero 


It has been my long wish since I was 
growing up in Micronesia to have an 


opportunity to participate in such an 


important meeting and to acquaint 
myself with not only the people of Asian 
and Pacific regions but to -become 
intimately involved in the current 
educational issues and concerns. This 


is rather a difficult era in our lives in the © 


Federation. But with difficulty comes 
an enormous sense of challenge and 
opportunity. This I know is the perspec- 
tive to which all of us are undoubtedly 
looking forward in the 21st century and 
years to come. K 

It seemed that the most important 
responsibility any group of people had, 
anywhere in the world, was in educating 
the young. If we failed in that responsibi- 
lty, we failed not only in transmitting to 
our young and children a sense.of the 
future and the excitement of things 
that lay ahead, but in transmitting values 
of what things were important, and what 
needed to be preserved and passed on 
from generation to generation. So, 
education was the very basis at heart of 
any citizens, responsibility toward himself 
as a living entity or as a member of 
society. With this in mind, I have selected 


as my topic of discussion, “THE EVO- 
LUTION OF FORMAL EDUCATION IN 
MICRONESIA: FUTURE PROSPECTS,” 
which will be presented in chronological 
order starting with the Spanish, German, 
Japanese and finally the United States 
of America periods. A discussion on 
history, philosophy, practice and impact 
of each foreign nation will also be 
presented, but before doing so, let me 
take you back in history as far back as 
the prehistoric era. Before the contact. 
of the outside world, formal education 
did not exist in Micronesia. Shorret in 
a book entitled, Micronesia Background: 
Historical and Social Setting for Social 
Studies, said, “children learned their 
place in society mainly through their 
mother, for the child received member- 
ship in his clan from his mother ... and 
the child learned what he was supposed 
to do when work was done.” By word of 
mouth or by example, the valued cultural 
traditions were transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation. A more formal 
specialized education also existed; some 
youths were apprenticed to those experts 
in more technical trades such as canoe 
building, house building, tool making 
and other related skills. At this point, 
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consideration on which nation did best 
or created more damage to Micronesians 
should not be an issue. Perhaps, what 
each country did served its time and 
purpose in history. My purpose here is 
to present an historical event over which 
you and I have no control. Perhaps your 
countries had similar experience as we 
saw in Micronesia. 

The second phase of my presentation 
will be focused on the future prospects 
of education in the Federated States 
of Micronesia. With this in mind, let 
me bring you. back to my theme THE 
EVOLUTION OF FORMAL EDUCA- 
TION IN MICRONESIA: FUTURE 
PROSPECTS. Between 1521-1899, early 
Spanish endeavors in the field of 
education were often colored by the 
Spaniards’ zealous efforts at religious 
conversion. According to D. F. Smith, 
“ .. mission schools were established 
as early as 1674, and by the end of 
Spanish period, every village had a 
school.” The education of the Microne- 
sian people by the Jesuit priests was not 
based on understanding and appreciation, 
tactfulness or love. With little under- 
standing and appreciation for the native 
culture, they thrust Christian concepts 
of religious, moral, and social values 
upon the natives. It was a planned and 
ruthless pressuring of the people who 
would not, or could not, drop their 
traditional customs, religious life patterns, 
and even language. All of these elements 
were to have been replaced overnight 
with those dictated by the Spaniards. 

Education slumbered during the short 
Spanish Period (1886—1899). The 
only formal learning encouraged by the 
government was church-related and no 
attempts were made to force the Spanish 
language on Ponapeans or to interfere 
in their traditional institutions. What 


little education that took place was 
provided by American Protestant mis- 
sionaries, but even this schooling ceased 
when the Americans were exiled to Molil 
and Kusaie (Kosrae) by the Spanish 
Governor Cardarso ir. November 1 890. 
The German Feriod (1899—1914) 
was a time of the changing of the guard 
in education as well as government. 
German Catholic Capuchin priests 
replaced Spanish Franciscans in 1905 
and began the first Catholic public 
education. American Protestant 
missionaries were allowed to return from 
exile. However, their work in education 
was considerably hampered when the 
German governor Vikto Berg issued a 
directive that German be the only foreign 
language taught in the schools. Despite 
the short German domination, mainly 
for commercial motives, notable contribu- 
tions were made that changed the 
educational environment of Micronesia. 
According to Smith, the German 
philosophy in bustness as well as in 
education could be summed. up in a 
few words, minimal investment to bring 
about the greatest profit to the 


‘Fatherland. German language was used 


as the medium of instruction and religion. 
The first government schoo] was not 
opened until 1906. Despite a lack of 
facilities, school aitendance was obli- 
gatory between ages 7 and 13. As E. K. 
Anttila wrote, education of Micronesians 
during the German rule did not develop 
primarily through formalized instruction. 
New beliefs, new customs and new life 
patterns were forced upon the islanders, 
but the time was tco brief and contacts 
too few to bring about any profound 
changes. 
Japan occupied Micronesia in a blood- 
less takeover in 1914 and Japanese 
civilians assumed the administration of 
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the islands in 1921. More educational 
development took place during the 
Japanese period than during Spanish and 
German periods combined. The 
curriculum in Japanese schools for 
Ponapean children stretched beyond 
language, and half of the regular courses 
consisted of Japanese. Other subjects 
taught were arithmetic, singing, physical 
education, manual work for boys and 
housekeeping for girls. Children eight 
years of age and older were given three 
years of schooling. The academic year 
was forty-eight weeks in length and 
six days per week. A two-year advanced 
supplementary course for brighter 
students was also offered, into which 
about a third of the pupils were accepted. 
By 1937, attendance at schools had 
become mandatory for all students within 
walking distance of an elementary school, 
about seventy percent of those in the age 
group. 

During the early United States 

administration of the Micronesian islands, 
there were some indications of the 
American Naval Administration’s educa- 
tional activities in the Marshall Islands, 
and other parts of the Carolines. 
According to Dorothy Richard, the 
following were included in the naval 
educational directives for Micronesia: 

(1) Instructions in English would be 
compulsory; 

(2) Educational programs were not 
to interfere with military matters; 
and 

(3) Educational expenditures were to 
be kept to the minimum. 

These particular directives were related 
specifically to the 
however, they tended to be typical of 
the entire Micronesian Islands. 

During the interim period of the 

American Naval Administration (1947- 


Marshall Islands; 


1951), Admiral Louis Danfield, the 
first High Commissioner for the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, stated 
in a public address in Honolulu that the 
first aim was the establishment of an 
educational system for the people of 
Micronesia. l 

There are indications that at that time 
the Naval Administration was planning 
for the establishment of an educational 
system for Micronesia, with the Naval 
Administration having identified at least 


five alternative sets of aims and objectives 


that could be used as a basis for 
developing an educational system in 
Micronesia. The five alternatives as 
established by the Naval Administration 
included: 

(1) The natives might be educated to 
become what Margaret Mead 
called ‘“‘world mobil” in one 
generation; 

(2) The natives might be educated to 
become “world mobil? over 
several generations; 

(3) Education could be kept to a 
minimum, thus leaving the islan- 
ders untouched since they had 
only meager natural resources and 
labor; 

(4) The natives might be educated to 
the point where they could be 
exploited by more advanced 
economics; and 

(5) The native education could 
provide opportunities for choice 

on the part of the islanders 
themselves, but allowing cultural 
autonomy. 

Under the Naval Administration, 
elementary schools were established on 
all the islands where “eleven or more 
children of school age were living.” These 
schools were set up as indigenous institu- 
tions and served as community centers, 
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with each municipality responsible for the 
upkeep of buildings and grounds. The 
Naval Administration provided equipment 
and supplies and attempted to pass on 
to the Micronesians an education that 
would permit them to work with the 
resources within their own environ- 
ment. | l 

The Department of the Interior took 
over the administration of the Trust 
Territory: from the U. S. Navy in 1951. 
At that time according to Anttila, “there 
was a free public educational system of 
250 teachers and over 9,000 students 
in .130 elementary and intermediate 
schools .... For most part, these schools 
were locally based and tended to be 
supported at least partially by the local 
community.” 

On December 20, 1952 by Executive 
Order, Elbert Thomas, the High Commis- 
sioner for the Trust Territory, 
promulgated the code of laws of the 
government of the Territory, which 
stated in part, “there shall be provided a 
free public school system for the 
inhabitants of the Trust Territory. The 
system shall, within the limits of funds 
available, consist of elementary, inter- 
mediate, and adult education. The 
establishment and operation of the 
public school system is the responsibili- 
ty of the High Commissioner.” 

From 1951 to 1962, secondary 
education remained at a stand-still, with 
the Pacific Islands Central School (PICS) 
the only public high school in the entire 
territory. On a district by district quota 
basis, it enrolled the best graduates 
of district intermediate schools. From 
1951 to 1962 enrollment never exceed- 
ed 150 students. Each district center in 
the territory, however, developed a 
public intermediate school, which 
according to Anttila “‘corresponded 


roughly to United States junior high 
school, and offered three years beyond 
the elementary level ... these six schools 
... were coeducational and were of 
boarding type.” 

The period of 1962 to 1969 saw 
dramatic changes in the education of the 
Micronesian islands as a result of vastly 
increased fiscal resources provided by the 
United States Congress, as well as the 
adoption of the Enzlish language as the 
medium of instruction. Secondary 
schools were established in the major 
centers — Palau, Yap, Truk, Ponape, 
Kosrae, Mariana islands, and the Marshall 
Islands. During the same period, the first 
post-secondary institution, the Microne- 
sian Teacher Education Center was 
established in Ponape. In 1970, this 
center was renamed the Community 
College of Micronesia. 

To set the tone in examining the 
prospects of education in the FSM, a 
thought put forth by Mr. Onisaburo 
Deguchi; co-founder of’ the Oomoto 
Foundation, a Japanese association for 
the development of Ponape is in order. 
Mr. Deguchi said, “Into the dim reaches 
beyond the cloud haze I make my way 
toward Ponape.” These words of wisdom 
are analogous to our educational endea- 


- vors in the Federation. 


The Federated States of Micronesia 
is going through a period of radical 
transition that encompasses all social, 
political and economic institutions. The 
state and national governments are 
adopting new constitutions and creating 
new political structures. Political power 
is being transferred from the United 
States to the recently formed national 
and state governments. All of these 
government agencies are currently 
assessing their needs and capabilities as 
the young governments get started. 
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Education in the federation is no excep- 
tions. Consequently, FSM educators 


are searching for the best possible means | 


to educate our children and youth. The 
educators in all four states of the 
Federated States of Micronesia are 
taking a closer look at our schools. After 
80 years of colonial administration by 
Germans, Spanish, Japanese and. the 


United States military and educational: 


“experts,’ our educators in the FSM are 
wondering if the schools, based on an 
American model, are providing an 
adequate education for our children and 
youth. Presently the Federated States 
of Micronesia is in the process of defining 
its political, educational and economic 
future. Since these three areas are 
inseparable, the political and economic 
changes are increasing the demands on 
education to “keep up.” Radical 
economic and social growth is also 
occurring in the four states of the FSM. 
For example, television, newspaper, 
magazines, and radio broadcasts are 
reaching families that have not regularly 
received such information in the past. 
In all of the FSM states, new jobs are 
being created in areas unfamiliar to the 
labor force and management. Recently 
high technology started to reach some 
parts of the FSM and the future will 
see more. New skills and competencies 
will be needed for people to successfully 
deal with these changes. Therefore, 


schools need to be prepared to meet. 


these increasing demands. 

Because of the rapid and extensive 
political and economic changes in the 
FSM, we as educators should begin 
searching for educationally sound 
methods for our children and youths. 
At this point, we are searching for new 
curricula and materials to replace those 
that have too often been copied from 


mainland United States school districts 
or purchased directly from commerical 
textbook publishers. Our teacher training 
programs are being improved in order to 
help teachers achieve minimum profes- 
sional standards and also to help them 
educate youths for effective citizenship 
in the newly merging society. 

The FSM educators are also seeking 
and discussing new philosophic. and 
theoretic positions upon which to base 
education for a modern Micronesia, 
which is causing them to raise some 
fundamental questions, such as, “Is it 
enough to just transmit their culture from 
one generation to the next through 
schooling?’ Or, “Should schools be the 
center of social, political and economic 
change? ” “Should schools in the FSM 
prepare students to compete in the job 
market in foreign countries?” These 
are but a few of the many complex 
questions presently confronting our 
educators in the FSM. 

Another future educational prospect 
in the FSM is in higher education. In 
1977, the College of Micronesia was 
established by the Congress of Micronesia. 
The major missions of the College of 
Micronesia are to provide high quality 
education to the citizens of Micronesia; 
to conduct research; and finally to dis- 
seminate knowledge and advanced 
learning in Micronesia. The college’s 
role should be to help get maximum 
“educational value out of all educational 
resources presently available both within 
and without Micronesia.” 

The importance of having a college 
in Micronesia is rooted in the mainfested 
desire that Micronesians will be able to 
obtain a basic post-secondary education 
at home. Such a college could also act 
as a unifying force for the diverse ethnic 
groups which make up the Micronesian 


A Historical Perspective on Educational 
Leadership in the Northern Marianas 


Henry I. Sablan 


PRE-DISCOVERY 


The boy followed, slowly, steadily in 
` his father’s footsteps as they walked 
to the edge of the reef they owned. 
His oldest sister, carrying the youngest, 
waved from the beach one last time 
before she returned to help with the 
food preparation. 

The father pointed to a dark blue, 
rippling. spot to the side, motioning 
the boy to go. The boy silently slipped 
into the water, not nervous but anxious 
with anticipation. Many times he had 
watched his father attentively as he 
ground the shell to a brilliant point 
and tied it snugly on a smooth thin 
shaft. At last, it had been his turn; 
his test was now at hand. 


In the pre-recorded history of the 
Northern Marianas, a period of perhaps 
three thousand years prior to the begin- 
ning of Spanish rule in 1565, such a 
scene may have been typical, much as 


in other agrarian societies; education — 


without schools. Traditional survival 
skills were communicated and modified 
by an informal process where young 


people would learn by direct imitation. 
Children would unconsciously attend 
to and follow the actions of their older 
models. Although the complex system 
of mores, values, customs, and life- 
sustaining skills were imparted without 
formal education, it was education — 
teaching and learning — nonetheless. 

Knowledge was directly transmitted 
from generation to generation, and 
that responsibility lay with each person 
dependent upon his or her position 
within the family and the family class. 
The success of the population in 
continuing itself and perpetuating itself 
was contingent upon these roles being 
fulfilled. 

The education of the Chamorros, the 
indigenous population of the Northern 
Marianas, was essentially social. While 
skill training and mental discipline 
activities may have taken place, the main 
purpose was to enhance social solidarity. 
Education at that time promoted the 
continuation of existing conditions rather 
than change and unrest. In other words, 
tradition was taught and conservatism 
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was predominant. 

It would be wrong to entirely dismiss 
this informal education in favor of 
modern progressive education without 
looking at the impact of such early 
practices. For one; theré can be no 
argument as to how relevant the cur- 
riculum was. Indeed, how could it have 
been more relevant! Education was 
taught for permanence. Family and 
society roles were clear and responsi- 
bilities divided accordingly. Group 
values permeated the educational process 
and development of the young. 

Who then were the educational leaders 
of that time? The assumption, without 
written accounts, is that they were 
predetermined by family position and 
class ranking, and perhaps to a lesser 
degree by interests and abilities. The 
informal and unconscious process of 
education was probably so pervasive in 
the lifestyle of the population that 
matters of organization and administra- 
tion were left to traditional methods and 
received scant, if any, attention. 


THE SPANISH ERA 


The brother and sister sat with other 
children near the church and looked up . 
at the tall, thin white man. He was 
wearing a long black robe and a thick 
gray beard. A silver cross reflected the 
afternoon sun. The children were quiet 
and still as they listened to the 
priest as he told them the story of Jesus. 
Afterwards, the brother and sister 
hurried home to help with the chores. 
The sister took care of the younger 
ones so the mother could prepare the 
meal. The brother gathered the fire- 
wood. At the meal the brother and 
sister shared the story they had heard 
with their parents. 


The Spanish colonial rule began 


officially in 1565, but until 1668 the 
Northern Marianas was seldom visited and 
life remained much as it had before 
discovery. Then with the arrival of Jesuit 
priests came a period of cultural con- 
frontation. A baby had died after being 
baptized and the indigenous people 
reacted strongly against the rite. When 
in 1670 Father Medina baptized a baby 
against the will of the people, he was 
killed. The late seventeenth century 
was similarly marked bv hostility between 
the Spanish and the native Chamorros. 

In 1695 the people of the Northern 
Marianas were forced to move to Guam, 
whose population had been decimated by 
war and disease, to farm for the Spanish 
garrisons and visiting ships. Only a few 
hundred persons escaped this forced 
servitude and hid on Rota. 

Throughout the eighteenth century, 
intermarriage between Chamorros, 
Spanish, Filipinos and others and the 
spread of Catholicism were on the rise. 
The original, pure Chamorros became 
almost extinct and the submission to 
Spanish thought and religion followed 
quickly. 

In 1815 two hundred Carolinians 
had their home island destroyed in a 
typhoon and asked for and received 
permission from the Spanish to relocate 
the uninhabited Saipan. A year later a 
group of Chamorros, different in appear- 
ance and customs from the previous 
inhabitants, returned to Saipan from 
Guam. A few Spanish missionaries 
accompanied them. l 

The primary . purpose of Spanish 
education was religious conversion. 
Catechism and the Bible were the chief 
subjects and educational concerns of 
the Spanish as they endeavored to keep 
their domination over the native 
population. A later account from a 
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German newspaper after the Spanish 
relinquished control of the Northern 
Marianas to the Germans related: “We 
discovered many sad remains of the 
previous regime, the old Spanish schools, 
dirty school buildings, native teachers 
incapable of teaching anything and the 
education of the students, if one can 
speak of an education at all, totally 
neglected.” 

Irregardless of the actual extent of 
this education, three important changes 
were occurring in educational leadership. 
First, responsibility for this education 
came not from within the family and 
culture, but from without. Second, a 
shift from a learner-centered (the child 
as student) to a teacher-centered 
(the priest as teacher) focus had taken 
place. Authority figures replaced family 
members as teachers and learning by 
memorization substituted for learning by 
imitation. And perhaps most significant 
of all, the world was being taught through 
the eyes of a foreign people. 


GERMAN RULE 


The bell rang loud and clear at precisely 
7:00 a.m. Children walking to school 
broke into a run so as not to be late. 
Governor Fritz stood at attention in 
the front of the classroom and reviewed 
the day’s German lesson. His serious 
demeanor expressed his purpose and 
demanded the respect of the thirty 
school/children. Later that morning, 
when the Governor broke into a lively 
German folksong, the children relaxed 
and enjoyed the spectacle. 


The first public school in Micronesia, 
which politically excludes Guam, was 
started on Saipan in 1902 by Governor 
Fritz. Germany had bought the Northern 
Marianas and the other Micronesian 
islands from Spain in 1898 and was 


eager to develop the economy of the 
islands. Education would be the tool to 
impart the German work ethic ideals 
of punctuality, responsibility, industrious- 
ness, and respect for the motherland and 
her tongue. 

Compulsory education was established 
for the first iime for children 8-13 years 
of age. With the arrival of the first 
contract teacher from Germany in 1905, 
this age was lowered to six years. 

A full, well-rounded curriculum was 
instituted for the two grades, upper 
and lower. German was the language of 
instruction but religion (all students 
were Catholic) was taught in Chamorro. 
Unlike the Spanish, the Germans formally 
established the institution of education 
which drastically altered the daily activi- 
ties of the children and impacted the 
traditional cultural transmission process. 

If the Spanish only introduced 
colonial educational leadership charac- 
teristics of expatriate authority and 
off-island curriculum, then the Germans 
firmly established them. Educational 
leadership was clearly a tool of the 
German administration, designed to 
prepare the Chamorros and Carolinians 
for citizenship, government jobs, and 
life with the colonialists. 


THE JAPANESE 


The students sat straight in their chairs 
and repeated the Japanese lesson. There 
would be no questions. Nor could 
there be use of Chamorro or Carolinian 
in class. A bamboo switch on the 
teacher’s desk served as a reminder. 
When the school day was over, the 
children filed quickly out and walked 
to the Catholic Church for instruction 
in religion and arts and crafts. Now 
the student’s faces broke into laughter 
and their tongues rattled in their native 
language as they told stories and passed 
on the road, 
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Germany lost the Northern Marianas 
in World War I and Japan received them 
in 1914 in a mandate from the League 
of Nations. Whereas German attempts 
to colonialize the Marianas were meager 
and ineffectual, Japanese attempts were 
exhaustive and complete. 

To place education of the indigenous 
people in the proper perspective of 
those times, one must look at the pur- 
poses of the Japanese occupation. The 
Northern Marianas were seen as an 
extension of the Japanese empire to 
serve the Emperor. Chamorros and 
Carolinians became a minority as 
thousands of Japanese and Okinawans 
were imported to service the booming 
economy. 

Two school systems were developed: 
one for the Japanese nationals and 
another for the islanders. Although the 
schools for the Japanese were compared 
favorably to ones in Japan, the goals 
for the local students were lower since 
they were not expected to compete with 
the Japanese in the economy and were 
considered lower class citizens. 

The core of instruction was the 
Japanese language, which constituted 
nearly half of the school week, in an 
effort to assimilate the native population 
with the new colonialists. However, 
Chamorro and Carolinian languages 
continued to be used in the homes and 
survived as the cultural transmitter. 

The extent of the local population’s 
participation in educational leadership 
was severely constricted to that of an 
assistant teacher’s role. Leadership, as 
it had during the Spanish and German 
eras, was utilized to control human and 
natural resources, to allocate social 
position, and ultimately to define and 
legitimize reality for the subordinate 
Chamorros and Carolinians. 


THE AMERICAN 


The American teacher explained to his 
eighth grade class, again, the biological 
nomenclature for North American mam- 
mals. The students struggled with the 
lesson, with the foreign concepts and 
the difficult language. But a test was 
coming up that Friday, so they tried 
their best. 


The Japanese Icst the islands to the 
Americans in World War II in bloody 
fighting that ravaged the land and lives 
of the islanders. Schooling was 
interrupted during the war, the schools 
and materials destroyed, but even as 
the local people were detained in camps 
erected by the American Military in 
1944, the Naval Administration employed 
four of them as teachers in an effort 
to resume formal education. 

Replacing the Japanese code of ethics 
for school authorities, industriousness, 
honesty, obedience and obligation, were 
the American ideals of democracy, 
individual freedom, rights and self- 
advancement. The United States policy 
toward the islands was stated in the 
United Nations Trustee Agreement of 
1948 as follows: 


To promote the educational advance- 
ment of the inhabitants and to this 
end shall take steps toward the 
establishment of a general system of 
elementary educat:on; facilitate the 
vocational and cultural advancement of 
the population; and shall encourage 
qualified students to pursue higher 
education, including training on the 
professional level. 


To these ends an American modeled 
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program was developed, but with reading 
and writing taught in the vernacular in 
the elementary schools. By 1950 there 
were four elementary schools and one 
intermediate school for vocational 
training. A few students received scholar- 
ships to further their training, but by 
and large education in the Northern 


Marianas was concentrated in the 
elementary schools, funded by the 
municipal governments. 

Educational leadership by the 


Americans, provided first by the Naval 
Administration then the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior and later the 
government of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, was earmarked early by 
low budgets and a less than vigorous 
administration and, consequently, slow 
progress. An anomaly of those times 
(1947) was that even though the Superin- 
tendent of Elementary Education was 
a Chamorro, his superiors and the head- 
quarters for the Department of Education 
were in Hawaii! Bureaucracy had been 
introduced into education in the Northern 
Marianas. 

But by the late 1960’s and early 
1970’s, as more local people took 
advantage of higher education opportuni- 
ties, educational payoffs began to arrive 
regularly. The number of high school 
graduates was increasing. Students 
successfully completed off-island training 
and college degrees became less rare. 
More and more local people were 
assuming responsible jobs and entering 
into the professions, but positions of 
ultimate authority, including educational 
leadership, continued to remain in the 
hands of American bureaucrats, for the 
most part. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT 
In 1976 the citizens of the Northern 


Marianas held a referendum in which 
they voted to enter into a Commonwealth 
agreement with the United States. By 
1977 the Northern Marianas had an 
approved constitution and general 
elections. The first Governor of the 
Northern Marianas, Carlos C. Camacho, 
appointed the first locally representative 
Board of Education which was constitu- 
tionally charged with appointing the 
Superintendent of Education and 
formulating policy for the operation of 
the public school system. 

The first Board of Education in 1979, 
in a surprising move to some, appointed 
an American as the first Superintendent 
of Education for the Northern Marianas 
under self-government, a position he 
held for three years. The Board also 
adopted a philosophy of education and 
instructional and institutional goals. For 
the first time, local people were in a 
position to exert educational leadership 
and direction. 

But problems remained. There 
existed (and still does) a fundamental 
question of curriculum relevance, whether 
it should be English-American styled 
or vernacular-Pacific Island modeled or 
how much of a combination. The 
language of instruction and language-usage 
policies were argued and debated without 
consensus. Low student achievement 
characterized the public school system. 
Americans continued to occupy leader- 
ship positions as well as many the 
secondary school teaching positions. And 
symptoms of the breakdown of American 
schools were appearing in the schools: 


vandalism, delinquency, discipline 
problems in the classroom, high dropout 
rates and apathy. 


In late 1982 the second Board of 
Education, appointed by the present 
Governor, Pedro P. Tenorio, selected 
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the first local person to be Superinten- 
dent. Local control of educational 
leadership came full circle from the 
pre-discovery era. Compared to the 
hundreds of years of foreign educational 
leadership, it would be hasty and 
premature to gauge the impact of a 
Superintendent after only a year of 
administration. 

But with more local people taking 
wider responsibilities, learning new skills 
and exercising their judgment in impor- 
tant educational areas, there is a different 
flavor, a new spirit, now in the schools. 
Parent-teacher associations have been 
revitalized, the highest authority 
communicates with parents and students 
in their own language, the curriculum 
is being reviewed through the eyes of 
local people, and throughout the system 


grassroot issues become immediately 
known and attended to. 
No longer can the Spanish, the 


Germans, the Japanese, or the Americans 
be blamed for failures in the educational 
system as the people of the Northern 
Marianas build on (and in some cases 
overcome) foreign influences to erect an 
educational system uniquely related to 
needs of the islands. 

This has led to a call for a reassess- 
ment of the curriculum and a refocus 
on the student as -the product of 
education. No longer can authoritative 
assumptions from off-island administra- 
tors serve the real educational needs of 
the Northern Marianas. Instead, 
ethnological research that considers the 
student in relationship to his society, 
culture, values, language, and self-concept 
as he participates in the formal education 
setting is long overdue. 

If you were to observe a student 
sitting in a classroom in Omaha, Nebraska 


and one in Saipan, you would find the 
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situation more remarkable for the 
similarities than the differences. 
However, and this is the crux of the 
matter, the main d:fference are the 
students themselves! As an educational 
system was transplanted six thousand 
miles across an ocean, and American 
schooling concepts assumed to be true 
but never validated on the local popula- 
tion adopted, signs of conflict. have 
become unmistakable. 

Symptomatic evidence of alienated 
youth is escalating as traditicnal values 
and morality decline. Schools have 
formally taken the responsibility of 
teaching away from the parents, but when 
they fail, and for a large number of 
children they do fail, there are very few 
alternatives available. What causes the 
schools to fail to reach out and accom- 
modate some of the students? What are 
the roots of the problems of under- 
achievement and dropping out in the 
Northern Marianas? 

The foundation for a process to 
determine and rectify these problems is 
being laid now. With self-government 
comes self-responsibility. Education is 
on the public agenda and in the spotlight 
as never before, a positive and necessary 
condition to improving the quality of 
education. In the call to action, 
awareness of the problem comes first 
and control of the problem follows 
closely behind. These two preliminary 
steps are in place. This is an exciting 
historical period for educational leaders 
in the Northern Mariznas as they endeavor 
to shape an institution uniquely suited 
to the needs and aspirations of its people. 
Coincidently, American schools have 
come under fire in such national reports 
as A Nation at Risk and are in the midst 
of major reforms themselves. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


It: would be impossible at this time 
to dislodge or separate four eras of foreign 
influence on the Chamorros and 
Carolinians of the Northern Marianas. 
Because this paper is concerned with 
educational leadership, no pretense. at 
armchair psychology is made, although 
the elements for alienation and cultural 
deprivation of the islanders are obviously 
present. While the psychological conse- 
quences of a lack of control over the 
educational system is complex and deep, a 
few safe, concluding generalizations are 
apparent. 

First, colonial education served the 
purposes of the colonialists, not necessari- 
ly the islanders. Whatever lofty and 
noble language was used to describe 
these efforts, the fact remained that 
education was used to assimilate the 
local people with the colonialists and to 
share their perspective of the world. 

Second, local people do not have 
tradition or history of either educational 


leadership or methods of education. 
What is the style of education found in 
the Northern Marianas except that which 
is borrowed? 

Third, so effective has besi the 
American influence that people debate 
the ultimate goals of education: are 
children to be taught to compete with 
Americans in the job marketplace or 
for useful lives in their own islands? 

And fourth, problems plaguing 
American schools, such as a lack of 
discipline, vandalism, and apathy, are 
appearing in the schools of the Northern 
Marianas. 

A controversial issue educational 
leaders must address in self-government 
is the use of standards in measuring or 
evaluating students’ achievement and 
educational programs. Should U. S. 
standards apply or do the local people 
determine for themselves their own 
standards of practice? The historical 
impact of educational leadership will 
become manifest through the answering 
of this key question and registered in 
future chronicles. 
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Educational Development in Palau 


Masaharu A. Tmodrang 


Before Spain, Germany, Japan and the 
United States began their colonization, 
occupation, and administration of Palau, 
education in this island was a family 
affair. It was carried on in the home, 
where the father taught his son all kinds 
of male activities and the mother taught 
her daughter the activities pertaining to 
the female role in the family. These were 
based on prescribed and well defined 
labor divisions. While there were specific 
trades which were exclusively transmitted 
from the father to the son as family 
trades, there were also communal activi- 
ties that young men and women were 
taught in a wider context to instill in the 
youths the spirit of communal coopera- 
tion. 

Education in this regard was, and to 
a greater degree in the Palauan cultures, 
is still a way of life as opposed to the 
formal or institutionalized education 
which aims to be a preparation for adult 
life following formal schooling. 

During the various regimes, starting 
from 1564 to date formal or institu- 
tionalized education was introduced in 
Palau in different forms and at different 
times. Palau did not experience formal 
education until the German Colonial 
Administration from 1899 to 1914. 
During the German period, the education- 
al system in Palau was run by Catholic 
missionaries of the Capuchin Order as 


Protestants were not permitted in the 
area. The German Administration 
stressed economic development while 
schools were left in the hands of mis- 
sionaries. Perhaps Christianization was 
the main theme for which schools were 
established. 

In 1914, the Japanese Navy took 
control of all the German colonial hold- 
ings in Micronesia including Palau. The 
Japanese Navy established school systems 
in Palau similar in type to those estab- 
lished by German missionaries, differing 
only in the elimination of religious 
instructions and substitution of the 
Japanese language for the German. 

The first school system established 
under the Japanese Naval Administration 
was for three years and was called native 
school or islanders’ schoo. With the 
inspection of civilian administration under 
the mandate period, school for Palau 
changed to public school with three 
years of compulsory education and 
two additional years of optional educa- 
tion, with emphasis on boys over girls. 
A vocational school was established in 
Koror, Palau in 1927 mainly for training 
in carpentry. It was expanded in 1940 
to include in its curriculum courses such 
as automechanics, electronics, and survey- 
ing. Enrollment was very limited and 
selection of students was highly competi- 
tive. 
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There were two school systems in 
Palau under the Japanese regime, one for 
Japanese nationals (6 years elementary, 
2 years intermediate and 4 years high 
school) and the other for Palauan (3 
to 5 years elementary and 2 to 3 years 
vocational school). The Palauans were 
not permitted to enter the Japanese 
school systems. There were very few 
Palauans who obtained high school or 
college education and they did so under 
very special arrangements. A scholarship 
program as we Know it today was non- 
existent. 

Classes were big, up to more than 80 
students in one class in the fourth and 
fifth grade levels, with one person teach- 
ing all subjects: Japanese, world 
history, geography, science, arts, 
handicrafts, arithmetic, gardening of 
agriculture and physical education. 
Vernacular was completely eliminated 
from the curriculum. Most subjects were 


taught by rote-memorizing. Group 
reading was common way of teaching 
reading. 


Most of the teachers were recruited 
from Japan with the exception of one 
Palauan teacher in each school acting 
more or less as an interpreter. Compart- 
mentalization was the only arrangement 
known and practiced in the school system 
with one teacher staying with the same 
group all the way from first grade through 


third grade. Turnover of the Japanese 
staff was minimal. 
Schools were interrupted during 


World War II, and when the war ended 
there were no schools left that were 
considered Palauan schools because the 
Japanese Government never intended 
them to be so. Also there was no such 
thing as a teacher training program or 
any other institution of that nature to 
educate Palauans for various professions. 


When the United States Forces took 
over the former Japanese mandated 
Islands in 1945, the Naval Administra- 
tion immediately assisted Palauans to 
establish school from scratch. In Palau, 
there was practically no trained Palauan 
teacher available, and the administration 
had to pick a small number of men and 
women considered to be potential 
teachers and send them to Guam for short 
training. In the meantime, schools were 
established in most communities and 
staffed by untrained teaching personnel 
while waiting for those who were being 
trained in Guam. There were also some 
kind of teacher training programs 
simultaneously carried on in centers 
where Military Government was located. 

School in those days were largely 
supported by the communities with 
minimal assistance from the administra- 
tion in the. form of U. S. textbooks and 
small subsidies. During the latter part 
of the 1940’s and throughout the 
1950’s, elementary schools were in the 
hands of the native populace while the 
intermediate school was run almost 
entirely by the Military Government and 
later on by the Civil Administration. 
Palau like other islands in Micronesia 
was turned over in 1951 from the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Navy to the Department of the Interior, 
and that marked the beginning of the 
Trust Territory Government. Up until 
that time, elementary schools were 
staffed by Palauans whose salaries were 
paid by the municipalities or district 
legislatures and the intermediate school 
was staffed both by Americans and 
Palauan teachers whe were paid by the 
Trust Territory Government. 

During the early 1960’s, the acceler- 
ated Elementary School Program 
(AESP) was initiated by the Kennedy 
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Administration and the Trust Territory 
Government. After a brief period of 
subsidizing one-third of elementary school 
teachers’ salaries, the Trust Territory 
Government assumed all school responsi- 
bilities formerly held by the local 
government in the area of school 
construction and funding. Also American 
contract teachers were recruited to teach 
in many of the elementary schools. Other 
Federal programs became available. In 
the midsixties, Peace Corps/Micronesia 
was established, bringing a considerable 
number of Peace Corps teachers to Palau. 

During the latter part of the 1960s, 
secondary education began to form in all 
districts, with the former Palau Inter- 
mediate School becoming Palau High 
School. 


In most of the 1950s schools in- 


Palau tended to be Palauan oriented. 
During the 1960s, the school system 
changed and moved toward the American 
model in terms of policies and staffing. 
Under U. S.. Federal Funding, we are 
conducting “bilingual” or “bicultural” 
education, hoping that we might blend 
the inevitable values influenced by the 
American style of education and Ameri- 
can’ culture with the Palauan cultural 
heritages and values so that Palau’s 
identity and its place in the world 
community will be maintained. And to 
this end, efforts are being made to make 
school curricula relevant to Palauan 
cultures in the modern world setting. 
College and university students are 
sent to other countries such as the Philip- 
pines, Fiji, Guam, and the United States 
mainland.’ Hundreds of students are 
studying in the United States in contrast 
to the very few who went to school in 
Japan during the Japanese administration. 
At this point it is useful to evaluate 
and examine closely some of the critiques 


made by various people in regard to the 
development of educational systems in 
Palau under the various regimes'and their 
impact upon Palauans. It is important 
that we compare and contrast all the facts 
of the past and present and assess the 
status of the current educational system 
and its relevancy to Palau. 

Many people orally and: through 
written articles, papers, critiques and 
books have criticized Palau current 
educational scene and pose a question 
that casts doubt on appropriateness of 
the system itself and relevancy of its 
programs to meeting the expressed 
Palauan national prioritized needs. In 
general, a given author would plot his 
or her theme based on the premise that 
Palau is culturally less advanced, 
economically limited, technologically 
unsophisticated and even geographically 
remote so as to infer that an American 
oriented system of education is not 
suitable for the mass of its youth. He or 
she views Palau in isolation rather than 
as a part of the world community and 
argues that its remoteness would not 
warrant adopting American modeled 
systems of education and its programs. 

Some people or authors assert that 
the present system over-exposing Palauans | 
to American modeled quantitative or 
mass education would tend to produce 


many frustrated educated Palauans simply 


because there are not that many job 
opportunities available in their home 
islands that would provide them salaried 
employment after graduation. 

This view characterizes a misconcep- 
tion assuming existence of an inherent 
correlation between “frustration”? and 
“education with no job.’ This is a 


-sheer fallacy because many of the most 


frustrated youths who become nuisances 
to the society are amongst those 
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drop-outs from school. Frustration is a 
psychological state of mind common to 
all human. beings caused by such circum- 
stances that negate one’s gratification of 
achieving what is desired. Today both 
educated and non-educated individuals 
are equally exposed to and subjected to 
the impact of the ever-changing society. 
If a genuine education is assumed to make 
a person able to think better, then the 
educated individuals have a better chance 
to adjust and survive in the modern 
society than the unfortunate ones who 
did not have the opportunity for or were 
denied adequate education. 

Because of the above noted mis- 
conception some people and authors 
would conversely purport that the 
purpose of education for Palau would at 
best be to train a limited number of 
students at the secondary school level 
and even a lesser number at the college 
level so as to produce fewer professionals 
or skilled individuals with the objective 
of filling the limited number of jobs 
available or anticipated to be available 
in Palau in the future as opposed to mass 
or universal secondary education and 
open educational opportunities for 
college-bound students. And for those 
who would pursue higher education the 
emphasis, they would argue, should 
be primarily on agriculture and fishing 
and other related vocational areas over 
liberal arts or humanities. Many people 
would use such an expression as, 
qualitative education for a selected few 
potentials vs. quantitative education for 
mass mediocrity. This again is a grave 
misconception that smallness of enroll 
ment has no inherent bearing on quality 
of education nor is mediocrity akin to 
quantity or mass of enrollment. 

I feel what such an author would 
perceive, as though being an accurate 


assessment of Palau’s societies, its cultural 
configurations and its needs, may by only 
a reflection of his subconsciously 
culturally biased mode of thinking and 
assessing of a reality. 

Based on the above generalization, I 
would challenge such an authcr as passing 
subjective judgments, without hard 
evidence, highly critical of the present 
educational system in Palau as he might 
argue being a mere unplanned replica 
of the American system and thus he 
sees its program as though being not 
conducive to the fulfillment of Palau’s 
needs and development. 

Yet within this purview most authors 
have literary skills and are able to 
manipulate and synthesize some facts 
with their personal observations and/or 
impressions and eloquently present a 
description of Palau with a seeming 
precision based on which to make their 
own evaluations and draw conclusions on 
the matter of relevancy of Palau’s 
existing educational system and its 
programs. Most authors are usually silent 
on the fact that Falau is no longer as 
isolated from the rest of the world 


community, as many people choose to 


think, but in reality it is an integral part 


of it. To illustrate the point here I 
shall quote from Mr. Dright Heine’s 
article entitled, “CULTURAL PRE— 


SERVATION AND EDVELOPMENT IN 
MICRONESIA,” ‘*... There have been 
many studies made about cultural 
development, preservation and restora- 
tion. The emphasis has been on ‘what 
was’ and hardly anything on ‘what is,’ 
that is, the cultures as we see them today. 
Culture is not static; it keeps changing 
with time . . . Micronesian cultures can 
be summed up as follows: 

(a) Micronesia 

(b) Micronesia + Spain 
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(c) Micronesia + Spain + Germany 

(d) Micronesia + Spain + Germany + 
Japan 

(e) Micronesia + Spain + Germany + 
Japan + U.S. A.” 


(MICRONESIAN REPORTER, Fourth 
Quarter, 1977, pp. 13 and 17) 


It should be noted that throughout 
the course of history not only have 
there been new elements and values 
added to Palauan cultures but there have 
also been substantial elimination and/or 
subtraction of certain institutions, 
customs, and practices that have become 
obsolete or artifacts that are valuable 
only as museum pieces serving as material 
evidence of the past and are kept for 
preservation of the history of past tradi- 
tions. 

Palauans are affected by external 
forces intruding into Palau at a pace 
and with the degree difficult for them 
to control and conversely they cannot 
escape from a certain degree of 
outward movement, involvement, and/or 
participation in modern would affairs. 
These constant intrusions by external 
forces into Palau in terms of social, 
economic, political and military exploita- 
tion and their impact upon Palauans 
is so significantly great that Palauans must 
educate, train, develop, and prepare 
themselves in order to be able to cope 
with the impact of such external forces 
befalling their lives and be able to 
compete with outside intruders if they 
are to survive and to keep up with 
pace and momentum of world develop- 
ment and progress. Perhaps it is more 


appropriate to say that human interaction 


between Palauans and outsiders can be 
deemed an inevitable natural phenome- 
non. 

Cultural development is an evolutiona- 
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ry process attributed to certain internal 
or spontaneous growth factors as well 
as acculturation through diffusion and 
assimilation. There are, of course, other 
factors that may intervene to counter- 
balance the assimilation and prevent 
absorption of one culture by the other. 
But all in all, changes are inevitable. 
Without focusing on these very real 
phenomena any basis or premise for a 
treatise on Palau by any writer could be 
deemed only a partial truth which leads 
to an incomplete assessment and distort- 
ed conclusion. i 
I might cite some of the prevailing 
expressions with which I find myself not 
comfortable as they are either ill-defined 
or may be mere expressions of hindsights 


on the part of given authors. The 
following are such expressions: Why 
over-educate Palauans; Educating the 


individuals is a privilege for the individu- 
als, not a basic human right which cannot 
be denied; Controlled number of Palauans 
to train in selected fields for Palau’s 
national priority needs, “ . . . Wholesale 
mass education . . . What we’ve done is 
created a lot of frustrated young men 
and women,” and cause “Micronesian 
brain drain,” (PDN December 4, 1978 
p. 19), etc. These expressions are 
ambiguous. The terms ‘education and 
training are confused as though they were 
contextually synonymous. 

A former Micronesia Board of 
Education defined education as the 
growth and development of the whole 
human person and that learning is a 
life-long continuous process. With this 
general definition of education I would 
venture to challenge the above expressions 
as reflection of a misconception of the 
term education and how it applies to 
Palauans as a people. Palauans are just as 
“ ...Capable of learning, assimilating, 
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reflecting and experiencing the full 
realization of. human growth in all fields 
of human endeavor as well as all men 
everywhere. (MICRONESIA RE- 
PORTER, First Quarter, 1977, p.12). The 
former Micronesia Board of Education 
also in its deliberation and through its 
wisdom put forward the following goals 
of education for Micronesia which in 
modified form are still applicable to 
Palau. These goals are: 

1. To assist each person to recognize 
and actualize his or her own potentials 
for physical, mental, moral, domestic, 
and civic activities in order to live to 
the fullest a dignified, meaningful, and 
worthwhile life. 

2. To develop in all individuals a 
deep sense of esteem for and pride in 
their own cultural heritage as well as 
a genuine appreciation and respect for 
the different cultures and customs. 

3. To develop in all persons 
self-understanding, self-acceptance, self- 
respect, self-discipline, and personal 
responsibility which will commit each to 
the welfare of family, community, and 
nation. 

4. To make available to all citizens 
learning experiences relevant to a Palauan 
setting and suited to each one’s capabili- 
ties and interests which will enable them 
to develop and will motivate them to use 
productive skills that are both personally 
rewarding and useful to society. 

5. To assist all citizens to develop 
basic literacy and computational skills. 

6. To develop in all citizens the 
ability to understand and to make wise 
Choices concerning the changing social, 
political, economic, and environmental 
situations of their communities, their 
island, and their nation. i 

7. To develop in the citizens of 
Palau an awareness and an understanding 


of their place and role as a nation in the 
larger world: community so as to enable 
them to participate freely in its affairs. 

8. To foster among the people of 
Palau strong bonds of unity through an 
awareness of the common elements and 
the interdependence which they share. 

It is my strong belief that a sound 
philosophy of educaticn for Palau should 
be one that sets the bases whereby 
Palauans are fully assisted and guided 
by the eight goals so as to achieve 
development of each and every person as 
a whole human gerson as previously 
noted. The strategy and approach would 
be to keep examining and improving 
curriculums and their delivery, provide 
training for teachers, open more oppor- 
tunities. for Palauans to pursue higher 
education at home and abroad, provide 
better counseling so as to help individu- 


` als able to pursue courses in fields of their 


inclinations, aspirations and where their 
talents lie for their eventual success. 

Any attempt to limit educational 
opportunity is not a solution to national 
development of Palau. Rather it is an 
indication of hindsight inhibiting the 
development of individuals and leads 
to creating a gap between elites and 
the mass ignorants and allows exploita- 
tion of the mass by a few. At the worst, 
the mass of Palauans could not be able 
to compete with and protect themselves 


. from internal foes as well as external 


forces intruding into Palau as we all know 
have happened in the past centuries and 
particularly durning the last sixty years 
and now at an almost uncontrollable 
pace and magnitude. This kind of 
happening is particularly phenomenal in 
Hawaii and Guam. The Northern 
Marianas are now experiencing such rapid 
changes. The changes and their effects 
upon island people are not absent in Palau 
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and they are rapidly increasing. 


In today’s world man is continually’ 
competing with his fellow man, environ-: 


ment, time, and natural as well as 
incidental changes. And man by nature 
possesses enormous potentials and talents 
that can and must be unfolded and 
fully realized. Palauans as a people are 
no different — they fall within the realm 
of this reality. . 

It is also a recognized fact that the 
 institutionalized system of education 
is universally accepted as an effective 


avenue to facilitate the growth and . 


development of individual persons by way 
of providing necessary disciplines. Thus 
the adoption of an American educational 
model is one step toward those goals 
since Palau traditionally did not have her 
own model. This model, as well as any 
model so adopted, calls for changes, 
adjustments, and improvement toward 
achieving the expressed goals of 
education for Palau. 

We must not be blinded by any 
other suggested nebulous pattern that 
stagnates and inhibits progress of Palau’s 
societies in the name of preserving 
the past traditions confining Palauans 
from exposure to the metropolitan 
world. A well educated citizenry should 
be able to preserve as well as improve 
upon the traditional and also to blend 


new desirable elements from other 


` cultures with their own so as to enrich 


their culture and tradition. 

And finally a Palauan author writes, 
“Democracy carries: with it the 
conceptual virtues of individual freedom, 
rights, self-advancement and that 
education is an inseparable component 
of democracy to help nurture man’s 
intellectual growth and to foster his 
knowledge, understanding, ability and 
his sense of responsibility as a unique 
individual in his society.” (MICRONE- 
SIAN REPORTER, First Quarter, 1977, 
p. 10). 

It is evident beyond doubt that 
the educational opportunities accorded 
Palauans by the American administration 
has paved’ the way for development of 
Palau’s most precious natural resource, 
its people. After all, is it not the human 
resource or the manpower that develops 
other resources and generates economy 
and fosters the social welfare of a 
society? 

Palau does not have a surplus of well 
educated people. Even if we had 
innumerable educated. Palauans they 
should be regarded as assets of the 
society. 

It is through education we Palauans 
are able to preserve our identity, culture 
and tradition while at the same time 
secure our place in the world society. 
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The Chinese as Teachers of 
the Dutch: Chinese Influences on 
Dutch Art and Culture in the 
17th and 18th Centuries 


Petra Ten-Doesschate Chu 


No country seems further removed 
from China, both geographically and 


culturally, than the Northern-European- 


nation of Holland. A small-sized, flat 
dairy country inhabited by a blond 
and blue-eyed population, Holland seems 
antithetical to any idea we may have of 
China, past or present. Yet, it was Hol- 
land that was responsible in large part 
for sparking the first major wave of 
interest in China and things Chinese, 
an interest that was to prow into a 
veritable ‘Chinese craze,” by the late 
seventeenth and especially in the 
eighteenth centuries. The Dutch, of 
course, owed their important role in 
the creation of the so-called ““Chinoiserie 
vogue” to their indefatigable zeal in the 
field of commerce, which took them 
to the farthest corners of the world to 
find products for their markets and 
markets for their products. 

The first contacts between the Dutch 


and the Chinese date back to the very © 


end of the sixteenth century, when the 
Hollander Dirck Gerritsz. Pomp, better 
known under his nickname Dirck China, 
visited both China and Japan, sailing 


aboard a portuguese ship. Pomp’s descrip- 
tion of China as a country ‘very rich 
in gold, precious stones, and all kind of 
silks. ..°* may have wetted the already 
keen appetite of the Dutch to imitate 
the Portuguese in establishing a com- 
mercial route and permanent trade posts 
in China. To this purpose some 
enterprising businessmen formed the 
so-called V.O.C. (United East-India 
Company), which organized a series of 
expeditions to South-East Asia in the 
first decade of the seventeenth century 
and managed to establish trade posts 
in Indonesia, Japan, and for some time 
also in Taiwan.2 The Dutch moreover 
tried to acquire some trading priviliges 
and monopolies by sending a series of © 
embassies to Peking, in the years 1655, 
1662, 1666, and 1685. Though of little 
avail at the time, these embassies have 
enormous historic importance because 
they were the occasion of two carefully 
documented travel accounts written by 
participants in these embassies. The 
trip of 1655 was described by Johan 
Niehof, the subsequent two embassies 
by Olfert Dapper. Both men published 
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their travelogues in the form of books 
illustrated with engraved prints (see 
fig. 1), which were to contribute 
enormously to the formation of the 
European image of China.* This literary 
image of China was completed by the 
various more or less exotic objects from 
the Far East that reached the West: 
those that came in small quantities in 
the form of souvenirs, brought back 
by diplomats, merchants, and sailors, 
and, more importantly, those that came 
in bulk as imported goods. We know 
unfortunately little about the type of 
objects that were brought back as 
souvenirs, although they were probably 
much valued at the time for their 
outlandish and exotic qualities. Aside 
from natural objects such as shells, 
pieces of coral and the like, they must 
have included a wide variety of man-made 
Objects, such as weaponry, clothing, 
tools. etc. Both natural and manmade 
objects soon became .collectors’ items 
in Europe and many found their way 
to the so-called Kunst und Wunderkam- 
mern, the cabinets of art and curiosities 
that were sO popular in Europe at the 
turn of the sixteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries. A painting by Frans Francken 
Il (fig. 2), perhaps representing the col- 
lection of the famous Antwerp map 
maker Abraham Ortelius includes several 
objects of Oriental origin: shells, coral, 
a Chinese lock, a Wan-Li bowl, and a 
dried seahorse of the kind one can still 
buy today in quantities in a Chinese 
drugstore. Many other type of Chinese 
objects may have been included in the 
curiosities collections of the time and 
we: know, for example, that the most 
famous Dutch collection of curiosities, 
that of Berend ten Broecke (better 
known under his Latinized name of 
Paludanus), included several specimens 


of Chinese writing which were presented 
to Paludanus by one of the first Dutch 
travelers to the Orient, Jan Huygen van 
Linschoten. 

As to Chinese paintings and sculptures 
that reached the West, we are unfor- 
tunately ill informed. We do know that- 
the Dutch — and Westerners in general 
— had little appreciation for Chinese 
art. Olfert Dapper ‘criticizes Chinese 
figure painting for its lack of shading, 
though he does admire the way they ` 
paint flowers and birds. Chinese sculp- 
tures, he finds, often lack the correct 
proportions, yet he is awed by the size 
of some of the religious statues he sees. ® 

Of the Chinese goods that were 
imported in bulk, most important were, 
for our purpose, the manufactured 
goods: Chinese porcelain, lacquerwares, 
and silk, etc. . Porcelain became a 
particular important trade item to the 
Dutch, who shipped tens of thousands 
of pieces from China to Holland each 
year.’ It has been estimated that by 
1638 some three million pieces of Chinese 
porcelain had reached Dutch harbors.® 
Most of the imported wares were blue 
and white, of the Wan-Li, Transitional 
and later also the Kang-Hsi periods, 
yet other wares, such as famille rose, 
famille verte, and famille noire, as well 
as the brown Yi-Hing porcelain found 
their way to Holland as well.? Though 
much of the porcelain that was exported 
was of second-rate quality by Chinese 
standards, it was much appreciated 
in the West, notably in Holland, where 
blue and white turaed from collectors’ 
item in the early seventeenth century 
to status symbol in the late seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, when every 
respectable bourgeois Dutch household 
was to have its porcelain cupboard.!° 
The frequency with which Chinese 
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Niehof, Gezantschap, the city of Tien-Jin. 
Fig, 1. 


porcelain appears in Dutch genre and 
still life paintings!! may give us an 
indication of its importance in Holland’s 
domestic culture. In addition to por- 
celain, lacquer wares too were a valued 
trade item to the Dutch. Although 
this was a technique that was in first 
instance associated with Japan, as the 
English verb “‘japanning’’ indicates, a good 
deal of lacquer was actually imported 
from China, notably the so-called 
Coromandel ware, which was largely 
produced in the province of Honan. !? 


The acquaintance with Chinese art 
and culture through illustrated travel 
books on the one hand, and imported 
objects (“material culture”) on the 
other hand, did not fail to have an impact 
in Holland as it did in other European 
countries. In fact, Holland may be 
called a pace setter in the so-called 
Chinoiserie vogue and the Dutch 
produced some of the earliest objects 
that clearly manifest the influence of 
Chinese decorative art. 


Chinese influences may be seen 
first and foremost in the area of ceramics. 
We have seen already how the Dutch, 
like other Western nations, were 


fascinated with Chinese porcelain, which 
they admired for its thinness, its strength, 
the hardness of its glaze, and the out- 
landish blue decorations on milkwhite 
fond. From the early seventeenth century 
on, Dutch potters attempted to imitate 
Chinese porcelain and although they 
did not manage to recreate the formula 
for porcelain, they did succeed, by 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, to make ceramic wares that 
can hardly be distinguished from the 
Chinese porcelain prototypes. 


A porridge bowl (fig. 3) from the 
second quarter of the seventeenth century 
shows how clumsy the initial imitations 
of porcelain were. Its decoration of 
a bird sitting on a rock may be compared 
with a large number of Chinese bowls 
and dishes that have recently been 
excavated from the shipwrecked Dutch 
threemaster, the “Witte Leeuw’!*, which 
was shot down by the Portuguese on 
its homebound voyage near St. Helena 
in 1613. Chinese motifs are likewise 
found, early in the seventeenth century, 
on ceramic wall tiles, which were a 
major product of Dutch potteries at 





Frans Francken II, Cabinet of Curiosities 
(of Abraham Ortelius?), 1636. Vienna, 
Kunsthistorisches Museum. 

Fig. 2. 
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Bowl 


Porridge 

Motif (bird seated on rock), 2nd quarter 

of 17th c. Arnhem, Gemeentemuseum. 
Fig. 3. 


with Chinese Wan-Li 


the time. Two tiles of the second quarter 
of the seventeenth century (fig. 4) show 
characteristic Wan-Li motifs in a circular 
medallion, suggesting that they were 
derived from the flat centers of Chinese 
dishes. The tile on the top shows a 
Chinese gentleman in flowing robes, 
the one on the bottom a somewhat 
stilted version of the artemisia leaf, a 
traditional Chinese motif that is part 
of the so-called “Pa Pao’? (/\#), the 
eight precious things. Also derived 
from Chinese Wan-Li porcelain is the 
decorative meander motif, frequently 
found as a corner decoration on early 
seventeenth-century Dutch tiles. Whereas 
during the first half of the seventeenth 
century the imitation of Chinese decora- 
tive motifs is rather coarse, after the 
middle of the century and particularly 
after 1675 the Dutch potters learned 
to make more faithful copies of Chinese 
prototypes, either in the Wan-Li or in 


the Transitional or Kang-shi styles 
respectively. These imitations are at 
times so close that one has to handle 
the objects in question in order to know 
whether they are the Chinese porcelain 
originals or Dutch ceramic imitations. 
A plate from the early eighteenth century, 
made in the pottery of the Witte Starre 
or White Star (fig. 5), shows a faithful 
imitation of a typical Kang-shi decor. 
The same can be said for many of the 
popular Delft vase groupings (fig. 6) 
that were placed on the large cupboards 
that had come into vogue in Holland 
by the second quarter of the seventeenth 
century. These sets of uneven number 
(three, five, or seven), which usually 





Two Dutch tiles with Chinese motifs, 2nd 
quarter of 17th c. Otterlo, If Noflik Ste. 
Fig. 4. 
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Plate with Chinese Kang Hsi decor. Delft, 
mark of “De Witte Starre,” first quarter of 
18th c. Delft, De Porceleyne Fles. 

Fig. 5. 





Set of five vases with Chinese Kang Hsi 
decor. Delft, early 18th c. 
Amsterdam, Six coll. 

Fig. 6. 


included round-bodied vases with lids 
and thin straight vases without lids, 
had their origin in China where they 
were used in reception rooms and on 
altars. Their form and arrangement 
obviously goes back to prehistoric bronze 
altar vessels. 

Next to these more or less faithful 
imitations of Chinese porcelain, the 
Delft potters, towards the eighteenth 
century, also made objects that show 
a more imaginative adaptation of Chinese 
motifs. A wigstand (fig. 7) made in 
1675 in the well-known pottery factory 


of Samuel van Eenhoorn shows how 
Delft painters adapted motifs derived 
from Chinese porcelain to decorate 
objects that were typically European in 
form and function. The immediate 
inspiration for this type of Chinoiserie 
motifs often came from special orna- 
mental model books, which themselves 
could be based on a variety of sources, 
including illustrated travel books, Chinese 
decorative art motifs, and perhaps even 
Chinese woodblock prints. In Holland 
the best-known model books with 
Chinoiserie motifs were published by 
Petrus Schenck and his son, Petrus 
Schenck, Junior. The latter’s “Newly 
Invented Chinese”? (fig. 8) seems to 


have been used a good deal, not only 
in Holland, but also in England and 
Germany. 

Although in Holland the Chinoiserie 





Wig Stand with Chinoiserie decor. Delft, 

mark of Samuel van Eenhoorn, 1675. 

London, Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Fig. 7. 





Petrus Schenck, Plate from Newly 
Invented Chinese. 
Fig. 8. 


mode is most clearly seen in the art of 
faience, it is found in other forms of 
decorative art, such as furniture, silver, 
and wall papers as well. Oriental in- 
fluences even led to the introduction 
of a whole new craft, namely lacquer- 
working or “japanning.” Though 
lacquerware had been known and even 
made on a small scale in Italy since the 
sixteenth century, in the North it did 
not become commonly known until 
the seventeenth century. The Dutch 
were in part responsible for making 
lacquer popular in Northern Europe as 
since 1610 they imported increasing 
quantities of lacquerware from China 
and Japan.*© From the early seventeenth 
century on, lacquerwork was much 
admired in Europe for its hard and 
lustrous qualities, and because the 
Oriental product was rare, particularly 
during the early part of the seventeenth 
century, local artisans attempted to 
imitate it. One of the first Northern 
European craftsmen who seems to have 
been successful in recreating the effect 
of the Oriental lacquer technique was 
a certain Cornelis Kick from Amsterdam. 
Though none of his work is known to 
us today, it was much admired in his 
time, judging from the fact that an 
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official gift from the Dutch States General 
to the Sultan in Turkey in 1612 included, 
besides two cases of Oriental lacquer, 
one case of lacquerwares manufactured 
by Kick.'7 Unfortunately nothing is 
known of the nature of the objects 
Kick produced, nor of the way they 
were decorated and we can only speculate 
that the ornamentation was derived 
from Chinese or Japanese prototypes. 
The early history of Dutch lacquer is 
on the whole obscure, even though 
lacquering seems to have been a well 
established craft in Holland, at least 
in the city of Amsterdam, which had 
its own guild of lacquerworkers since 
the early seventeenth century. !8 

Most of the extant lacquerware 
produced in Holland seems to date 
from the last quarter of the seventeenth 
and the first quarter of the eighteenth 
centuries.‘? Objects finished in lacquer 
include small items such as trays and 
boxes, and larger ones, including wall 
coverings and furniture. Among the 
furniture pieces most commonly 
decorated with lacquer are _ teatables, 
often of an oval folding type, and cabinets 
for the storage of curiosa. The latter 
are frequently decorated with Chinoiserie 
decorations, which in their outlandish 
character were a perfect match for the 
cabinets’ exotic contents. One example 
may suffice here: a white lacquered 
wooden cabinet of c. 1700 (fig. 9), 
with small storage drawers, shows simple 
Chinoiserie motifs derived from the 
Petrus Schenck model prints mentioned 
above. 

In other forms of decorative art 
Chinese influences are less common. 
Where they do occur, it is often in objects 
that relate to the drinking of tea.”° 
Tea drinking itself, of course, was a 
cultural phenomenon that was directly 
imported from China. The first tea- 
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Small curiosa cabinet in lacquered wood, 
Holland, c. 1700. Berlin, Charlottenburg. 
Fig. 9. 


leaves came to Holland from China in 
1618 and became part of the famous 
scientific collections of the University 
of Leyden. Initially tea was looked upon 
as a medicinal herb that was good for 
the stomach and the digestive system 
and that contributed to longevity. It 
was not then considered a pleasantly 
tasting beverage and at one point it was 
even referred to as “hay water.’ Not 
until the very end of the seventeenth 
century did tea become fashionable 
as a social beverage and before long the 
Dutch custom of the afternoon and after 
dinner tea was established. 


As in China, but in a different way, 
tea drinking became a ceremonious 
ritual, which required an_ increasing 
amount of specialized utensils. Aside 
from the oval, mostly lacquered teatable, 
there were the Chinese or Chinese-inspired 
teacups — which in Holland were always 
placed on saucers — the teapots and 


J 


water. kettles, the teacaddies, the sugar 
bowls, and the boxes for silver spoons 
used to stir the sugar in the tea. All 
these objects might be placed on a round 
or oval tea tray, made of faience or 
lacquered wood. Of the objects used 
in the Dutch “tea ceremony” the 
teacaddy shows the greatest variety, 
both as far as materials and decoration 
in concerned. Aside from Delft faience 
caddies, one often finds caddies of silver, 
decorated in a variety of ways. Quite 
unique are the recently discovered 
teacaddies made by the Dutch provincial 


silversmiths Hendrick Voet and his 
brother Eusebius Willem, both from 
the town of Zwolle (fig. 10). Made 


of wood decorated with turtoise shell 
and silver inlaid decorations, these caddies 
indicate that the Chinoiserie mode in 
Holland was not only found in the coastal 
provinces but in the interior as well.”! 





Hendrik Voet, Silver Teacaddy. Zwolle, c. 
1700. Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum. 
Fig. 10. 


The habit of teadrinking also 
contributed to the growing vogue, in 
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the eighteenth century, for the garden 
pavillion, or, as it was often called in 
Holland, the ‘“‘thee koepel,” of tea 
pavillion. This type of structures, which 
were a common feature in the gardens 
of the country houses of the well-to-do. 
became particularly popular during the 
later part of the eighteenth century, 
when the Romantic movement en- 
couraged the idea of a solitary retreat 
where one could enjoy nature and be 
temporarily free from wordly demands. 
Few of these garden pavillions have 
unfortunately survived. They were 
generally made of wood and were con- 
sidered as “tuinsieraden,” or garden 
adornments, comparable to dovecots, 
garden furniture, little bridges, and 
the like. Like other garden adornments, 
tea pavillions were intended ‘to be playful 
structures in which one could give free 
Tein to the imagination and the playful 
Chinoiserie mode was apt to find here 
its final expression. An architectural 
model book, published as late as 1802 
by the Dutchman G. van Laar shows 
a variety of such Chinoiserie designs, 
including a garden pavillion with tinkling 
bells or another one decorated with 
phony Chinese characters; a dovecot: 
a festive entrance; garden furniture: 





“Chinese Temple,” in the garden 
of Oost Capelle. 
Fig. 11. 





“Canton’ 


, Villa formerly at Baarn. 
Pig, 12. 


and even Chinese pleasure junks in which 
one could gently float on a garden pond. 
That some of these structures were 
actually built appears from some old 
prints and drawings that reproduce now 
lost structures, for example, a pavillion 
formerly called the ‘“‘Chinese Temple” 
(fig. 11) which once stood in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oostkapelle (Zealand). I 
know of only two larger buildings in 
the Chinese mode that were built in 
Holland at the time. They are the villas 
Canton and Peking that were built at 
the turn of the eighteenth to the 


nineteenth centuries by the Dutch 
merchant Reinhard Scherenberg in the 
city of Baarn (see fig 12). Both were 
essentially Western-style structures to 
which the overhanging curved roofs 
and occasional use of lattice work gave 
a certain Chinese veneer. 


The building of Canton and Peking 


roughly coincided with the abolishment 
of the East-India Company in 1798, 
which virtually eliminated all imports 
from China. Around the same time 
the already faltering economy of Holland 
received a final blow through the 
Napoleontic invasion of Holland. As 
elsewhere in Europe a new era began, 
an era in which there was no longer a 
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place for the playful phantasies of the Chinoiserie mode.* 


* The research that led to this article was made possible through a grant from the Seton Hall University Research 
Council. 
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Ritual and Technique: 
Some Variations in Classical 
Chinese Thought 


Peter R. Moody, Jr. 


One theme in traditional Chinese 
social and political thought is the contrast 
between rule by virtue and rule by law 
and technique. In its more idealistic 
versions the Confucian school holds 
that rule by virtue is the way to bring 
order out of chaos. A more “realistic” 
strain within Confucianism and also 
outside it holds that rule by virtue is 
impossible without order and the way 
out of chaos is by clear laws formed 
and implemented by persons who have 
mastered the techniques of rule. A 
subordinate contrast within this same 
theme is between rule by li, ritual and 
by fa, law. In Chinese thought, fa has 
no necessary connotation of justice or 
any transcendence of the will of whoever 
has the power to make the law. The 
Chinese rule by law is, in effect, a tech- 
nique of rule, and the true contrast may 
be between rule by ritual and rule by 
shu, technique. 

Ritual, in the broadest Confucian 
sense, is the socially-determined and 
socially accepted patterns of behavior 
for dealing with other people according 
to their relative status and the particular 
conditions of the moment. If (in western 
ritual) someone extends his hand in. 


greeting, the other person is expected 
to grasp it, and the other generally does 
almost as a reflex action (since ritual 
patterns are now in flux, however, in 
the United States not everyone has the 
reflex habit of initiating a handshake). 
One who fails to respond to the extended 
hand marks himself as a boor or as being 
deliberately insulting. This is a simple 
instance of a larger number of stereotyped 
actions which allow human intercourse 
to take place to a degree automatically, 
without the need to put special thought 
into it. These reflexes of ritual are 
useful in dealing with routine, recurrent 
matters. Yet rituals lose their meaning 
and, probably, their effect when they 
come to be perceived as nothing but 
automatic responses to routine situations. 
It is expected that they should be some- 
thing more. Ritual should be the outward 
expression of inner feelings. 

Ritual can be a technique, and there 
are techniques of ritual. Technique 
is the effective means for attaining some 
desired result. The French writer Jacques 
Ellul asserts we live today enmeshed in 
a technological system in which tech- 
nique, supposedly a means for achieving 
ends, has become autonomous from 
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human ends and the ultimate determining 
value.* Technique can certainly come 
to pervade human relations, particularly 
in social conditions which give. little 
support to li. The Dale Carnegie method 
for winning friends and influencing people 
is just that, a set of techniques which 
allow you to get along with people and 
allegedly make them do what you want 
without the need to commit any deep 
affection or obligation toward them. 
Pornography is perhaps a concentration 
upon the techniques of sex for their 
own sake, and from various things one 
hears or reads one gathers some believe 
the thing itself can be reduced to its 
technique. On a grander scale, Machiavel- 
lian politics describes techniques of 
effective rule independent of the ends 
of the ruler. . 


I. RITUAL AND TECHNIQUE 


There will always be a technical 
aspect to li — at a minimum it must 
be carried out in a recognizable manner. 
It can also be itself a technique of 
_“self-cultivation’’: while & should reflect 
the inner state its practice may also 
induce the inner state. At the same 
time, however, a sufficiently skilled 
simulation of respect, say, through the 
rituals of courtesy, may produce the 
same effect on people as would genuine 
respect — perhaps a better effect on 
people than would a clumsy display of 
real respect. In this case li has been 
reduced to nothing but technique. Li 
may be debased — but if it gets the 
job done, what is the problem? 

The problem is that li as a technique 
will not work unless it is thought 
genuinely to reflect some inner state. 
Dale Carnegie advises us to act interested 
in what other people have to say, 


particularly to let them rattle on about 
themselves. This will cease to work, 
however, aS soon as they notice we are 
using the Dale Carnegie technique. 
Technique is the direct approach and 
when applied to the sphere of li is seeking 
what can properly (and effectively?) 
be sought only indirectly. Another 
translation (or aspect) of li is propriety. 
The concept of li seems to assume there 
is an inherent propriety in things, some 
objective value. Li should have value 
for its own sake and its benefits (its 
yung, or functions, to use the neo- 
Confucian term) should be, as it were, 
by-products. 

Li is primarily a social concept, but 
not exclusively so. The li must, perhaps, 
reflect some inherent propriety, but it 
must also involve a social consensus. 
Whether things do have inherent 
propriety to them is in some sense a 
question of what is ultimately true 
or false. But whether people have a 
sense of an inherent propriety of things 
is in part a matter of social conditioning. 
In one of its narrower meanings li refers 
to the customs of a society or culture, 
particularly those customs which bring 
harmony or order. 

Li depends upon an accepted social 
order and an accepted social order 
depends upon k. Li will appear dif- 
ferently in different social orders. Social 
change, however, whether in ancient 
China or today in the world at large, 
does not lead to the replacement of 
one form of li by another as much as to 
the evisceration of the current form of 
li, the gutting of its inner meaning. Li 
becomes seen as mere technique to be 
balanced against other, possibly more 
effective, techniques. But since technique 
as such lacks inner meaning, a society 
based upon technique will be a society 


Ritual & Technique: 


with at best a superficial order. 


M. RITUAL AND TECHNIQUE 
IN SOME ANCIENT CHINESE 
SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 


A. Confucius and Mencius 


In the communist interpretations 
popularized in the early 1970s Confucius 
was a reactionary living in a period 
of social change who wanted to restore 
the “rites of Chou” — the ritual of the 
Chou dynasty, with a pun on the name 
of Chou En-lai. Confucius wanted to 
bring back the alleged “slave society” 
which in his day was being replaced by 
“feudalism.’’? Tendentious terminology 
apart, and putting to the side as well 
the question of whether China ever had 
a slave society, this may be a fair enough 
interpretation. Confucius did see order 
as having gone from the world and hoped 
to bring back that order. 

The basic meaning of li is ritual in 
the narrow sense, ceremony; but it 
branches out to a range of wider 
meanings. “The ceremonies of mourning 
should be carried to the extreme that 
grief dictates and no farther.’* The 
ceremonial forms are l only to the 
extent that they express inner feelings 
in the proper way. The meaning of 
ceremony merges with that of propriety, 
the appropriate behavior in the cir- 
cumstances. According to the story, 
Mencius (who gives the impression of 
being a bit of a prig) was highly offended 
because his wife dressed in a sloppy 
manner around the house. He thought 
she did not show the proper respect. 
Mencius’s mother scolded him for his 
narrow understanding of Hh: it is a 
violation of to demand from one’s 
wife the same li that would be appropriate 


‘deference be 
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from someone less intimate with oneself.° 
Or, to make a somewhat related point, 
Mencius himself explains that ritual is 
more important than food, but if one 
is starving it will be more important to 
get food than punctilliously to observe 
some ceremony.® The specific forms of 
the ceremonies are in themselves relatively 
unimportant. Confucius says: “Chou 
could survey the two preceding dynasties. 
How great a wealth of culture! And 
we follow upon Chou.’ Confucius 
prefers the rites of Chou to those of the 
other dynasties, but it may be implicit 
that there is some other lk appropriate 
for other times. There is even a notion 
of progress implicit here. Chou’s 
excellence is that it was able to learn 
from what had gone. Wu ts'ung Chou 
— I (or we) follow (or follow upon) Chou 
— is ambiguous. It may mean that we 
should do as Chou did; or it may mean 
that we are able to improve upon Chou 
because we have it to build upon. 

To behave with l means to respect 
the distinctions which exist in human 
relations.® The Confucian school 
recognizes the innate equality of all 
humans, but does not take this to imply 
social equality. One aspect of this innate 
equality, for example, is the universal 
ability to make the appropriate distinc- 
tions based upon social relationships, 
something animals supposedly cannot 
do.? The major relationships are based 
upon kinship, age, sex, political authority, 
and friendship, and all but friendship 
are hierarchical. The Confucian assump- 
tion is not that one sort of person in 
a given relationship is better than another, 
but that human relations require that 
shown, and deference 
must be institutionalized in a pattern 
if it is not to be degrading or conductive 
to conceit. Equality is manifested as 
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harmony, ho, not sameness, t’ung.'® 
The rectification of names is used to 
mark out the appropriate distinctions, 
to bring the reality in accord with the 
name and to apply the name only where 
it really should apply. “A father should 
be father, a son a son ...”!! One who 
occupies the position should be every- 
thing implied by the name of that 
position. A king who behaves like a 
tyrant is no king at all and forfeits his 
right to his position. !? : 

Properly to observe distinctions 
requires self-restraint, and restraint 
becomes another aspect of ritual. Ritual 
should express genuine human feelings, 
but (in the orthodox line) this does 
not mean we can act any which way 
we please, as our mood takes us. 
Hostility to passion and selfish desire 
may be more strongly stressed in neo- 
Confucianism, but it is present in classical 
Confucianism as well. Passion and desire 
are natural and are not evil in themselves. 
They must, however, be kept within 
proper limits. It is only after a lifetime 
of self-training that we can “follow our 
heart’s desire and not depart from what 
is right.”*° 

The sense of restraint leads to a 
definition of h in terms of jen: love, 
Goodness, the supreme human virtue. 
“Goodness is to overcome the self and 
restore ritual” (k’o chi fu li wei jen). 1f 
Just as ritual in general is the outward 


expression of an inner state, so here , 


it is the outward expression of jen. 
Jen in turn means: “not to look without 
ritual, not to listen without ritual, not 
to speak without ritual, not to move 
without ritual.” Jen, or, by a rule of 
transitivity, action according to ritual, 
means ‘what you don’t want yourself, 
don’t do to. others” the Golden 
Rule.15 


Ritual here is a long way from cere- 
mony or even conventional morality. 
It has become an entire way of life. 
Ultimately it has a cosmic dimension. 
Donald Munro says the early Confucians 
had a “tendency to read the human 
social order into, tne structure of the 
universe.” The early Confucians no 
doubt thought that the human social 
order is, rather, apart of the structure 
of the universe. Li-expresses the Way 
of Heaven as it shows itself in human 
affairs, particularly, in its different forms, 
in different concrete social systems. 
This grounding in the cosmic order 
assures ls validity. The specific forms 
of li may be relative to time and place, 
but all valid li expresses the universal 
moral order. - Where ‘there is the Way 
li is carried out and there is order; without 
li there is chaos. 

Li, then, has a string of connected 
meanings, ranging from specific cere- 
monies to the practical expression of 
the way of Heaven. The string, however, 
must not be broken — the meanings 
must remain connected — and this raises 
a problem. Li is the outward expression 
of jen, and anyone who tries hard enough 
presumably can attain jen. Li, however, 
is social, and would seem (at one end 
of the string) to require a social context. 
Can one act in accord with li when there 
is no li in society? If, say, hk requires 
public recognition of sexual differences, 
can one behave in accord with li in 
a society in which feminism is a 
hegemonic ideology? 

Li is external but must reflect 
something both internal and transcendant. 
Confucius says: “Li chih yung, ho wei 
kuei,” which means, roughly, that the 
most important function of ritual is to 
produce harmony. This function, 
however, derives from the essence, the. 
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ti Gf, for purposes of exposition, the 
neo-Confucian terms may be read back 
into pre-Han Confucianism). When li 
collapses there may be other ways of 
producing harmony. A Confucian might 
say that harmony deriving from sources 
other than li is not true harmony; but 
in a time of chaos the facsimile may 
seem to suffice. 


B. Mo-tzu.'7 


If li is considered only in terms of 
its yung, its social function, it becomes 
a technique for producing order. The 


Legalists were to speak openly of 
technique abstracted from ethical 
content. An earlier critic of Confucius, 


Mo-tzu, rejected ritual but wished to 
keep the ethical grounding for order. 
Rather than the distinctions inherent 
in ritual, Mo-tzu instead advocated 
po-at, universal love. 

“Mohism’’ is a kind of anti-traditional, 
theistic utilitarianism. The li Mo-tzu 
discusses most often is not ritual but a 
homophone meaning advantage or utility 
— a word which, in the mouth of Mencius, 
usually means expedient in the shady 
sense of that word. A proper man, 
according to the Confucians, does what 
is right, not what is advantageous or 
expedient. For Mo-tzu one measure 
of the rightness of a thing or action is 
its utility. Ritual is wrong precisely 
because it in itself is unnecessary; as 
such it contributes nothing concrete 
to human well-being. Mo-tzu seems to 

complain most about music and expensive 
= funerals, but his criticisms would seem 
to apply in principle to all rituals — 
to stereotyped good manners, for 
' example. Mohism has intellectual 
affinities with the more humane strands 
of modern utilitarian liberalism and 
for an earlier generation of Chinese 


progressives was a preferable alternative 
tradition to Confucianism.” 

Confucians are sometimes said to 
advocate ‘graded love” as opposed to 
Mo-tzu’s universal love. They hold it 
immoral, for example, to love someone 
else’s parents as much as one loves one’s 
own — for what, then, becomes of filial 
piety? It might be more fair to say that 
the Confucian view is that love must 
grow out of concrete human relationships 
and cannot be abstract. One can love 
outsiders only because one has learned to 
love one’s own; and natural love for 
one’s own can be applied by analogy 
to outsiders. It is, after all, easy enough 
to love people — until we have to listen 
to them whine, smell them, bear with 
their ingratitude and their indifference 
towards ourselves Everyone of a 
certain age remembers the flower child 
who loves all humanity but can’t stand 
his own parents and his own country. 
It is the practice of ritual which ties 
love to actual human beings and actual 
human behavior. By disregarding ritual 
Mo-tzu’s universal love is in danger of 
becoming empty. 

Politically Mo-tzu taught t’ung-shang, 
identification with the superior. Each 
person should identify completely with 
the one above him in the hierarchy, 
and whoever is on top identifies complete- 
ly with God. In effect, the political 
hierarchy should also be a moral 
hierarchy ~— and the reverse as well: 
the moral hierarchy should define 
political relationships. This is true at 
least in principle for Confucians too, 
although they may give more emphasis 
to the need of the inferior to retain 
his own autonomous moral integrity. 
Mo-tzu’s scheme is sometimes considered 
totalitarian. Unlike modern totalitari- 
anism, however, Mo-tzu’s hierarchy has 
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objective moral grounding and gives 
no justification for the arbitrary exercise 
of power. Also, it neglects completely 
the techniques of rule. Mo-tzu’s politics 
is not totalitarian, but, like his ethics 
generally, empty. 


C. Taoism 


Both Confucianism and Mohism assert 
a rational morality as the basis for order 
in a society that was becoming increasing- 
ly chaotic. For Confucius and Mencius 
li was part of the natural order of things. 
Mo-tzu thinks ķ is human convention, 
but still asserts a principle of objective 
moral order in the universe — namely, 
God. The schools which were later to 
be grouped as the Taoists deny this order. 
Not only li but all morality is artificial. 
Like the Confucians they use the concept 
of Tao, the Way. For Confucius this 
was a moral Way. For Taoists it is more 
nearly simply the Way things are. 

Lao-tzu says: Heaven and earth are 
unkind (pu-jen): they treat the ten 
thousand things like straw dogs; the 
sage is unkind: he treats the people 
like straw dogs. This is sometimes taken 
to mean: “Ultimate benevolence may 
require temporary non-benevolence.”?? 
A more literal interpretation, however, 
may have Lao-tzu saying something 
interesting rather than something banal: 
there is nothing in nature (or in the 
sage, the man absorbed into nature) 
similar to anything we would consider 
jen. Ethics, morality, ceremony, and 
the like are all artificial. They are pro- 
ducts of social development, itself a 
symptom of departure from the Way. 

Taoism can be seen, like Confu- 
cianism, as a product of the late Spring 
and Fall and early Warring States periods, 
when society was changing (deteriorating, 
in the opinion of the articulate of that 


time) and there were no longer indications 
of how the individual ought to behave 
in the changing circumstances. While 
Confucius saw his age as insufficiently 
civilized the Taoists saw it as too much 
so. The Taoist way of life revolves 
around wu-weil, non-action, er nothing 


but spontaneous action. H. G. Creel 
identifies two different strains in 
Taoism.” Chuang-tzu represents the 


passive Way of individual withdrawal, 
while Lao-tzu represents a more activist 
strain (and his book does read like advice 
to the prince) which attempts to apply 
Taosim as a political program. It may 
be unfair to sum up the policy of the 
ruling sage with Lao-tzu’s dictum: Fill 
the bellies and empty the minds. But 
the aphorism is certainly easy to 
remember. For ordinary people the 
best life is to live in a village where you 
can hear the dogs barking in the 
neighboring village, but have never in 
your life had the occasion or desire to 
go see that other village. 

As Lao-tzu probably knew, whatever 
merit there may be in bucolic content- 
ment is best appreciated by those who 
have irretrievably lost it. Activist Taoism 
may fall into the fallacy of the noble 
savage, the delusion that people in simple 
societies lead simple lives, or that 
societies which from the outside seem 
simple also seem simple when viewed 
from within. Taoism also takes too 
narrow a view of nature. Specific forms 
of morality, ritual, religious worship, 
and the like may be human conventions, 
but morality, ritual, and religion them- 
selves may be “natural” to human beings, 
and the attempt to deny them a 
most-unTaoist violation of nature. A 
more effective political version of Taoism 
is found in the writings of the Legalists, 
who combine Taoist metaphysics with 
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an appreciation of the need to work 
with complex societies as they are. 


D. Hsun-tzu 


The logical line of development 
probably runs from Taoism. to Legalism. 
Hsun-tzu, the last of the great pre-Ch’in 
Confucian founders, was, however, the 
teacher of two of the most famous 
Legalists: Han Fei, the greatest Legalist 
theorist, and Li Ssu, the prime minister 
of the First Ch’in Emperor. For a time 
in the early 1970s it was required to 
say in China that Hsun-tzu was himself 
a Legalist. His basic line of thought, 
however, fits much more comfortably 
into the Confucian tradition, and much 
of what he says is a direct attack on 
Legalism. Unlike the Legalists he thinks 
in moral categories and he holds there 
is an ethical content to political rela- 
tionships.24_ His key concept is that 
human nature is evil, in opposition to 
Mencius’s contention that human nature 
is good. A true Legalist would see no 
sense in applying a value judgement to 
human nature (or, for that matter, to 
anything else): human nature (assuming, 
probably wrongly, that a Legalist would 
say human beings have a nature) is what 
it is. Hsun-tzu, in common with the 
test of the Confucian school, believes 
in objective value, although he does not 
ground it in the transcendent. 

‘*The nature of man is evil; his 
goodness is only acquired training.”?? 
Confucius, Mencius, and -Mo-tzu_ see 
morality grounded in some transcendent 
reality. Hsun-tzu, like the Taoists, does 
not. Like Mo-tzu and the Taoists, Hsun- 
tzu treats li as an artificial convention. 
But for Hsun-tzu, as for Confucius and 
Mencius, it is also the guide to proper 
human conduct. 

Hsun-tzu treats specific rituals in 


terms of what anthropologists call their 
latent functions. Ritual is a human 
activity directed toward human ends, 
although the ordinary person may be 
unaware of the true function of the 
rituals he performs. “Among superior 
men [sacrifice] is considered to be a 
human practice; among the common 
people it is considered to be serving the 
spirits.” There are, of course, no spirits 
to serve, and ritual does not have the 
overt consequences attributed to it. 
“If the people pray for rain and get 
rain, why is that? [| answer: There is 
no reason for it. If people do not pray 
for rain, it will nevertheless rain.” This 
does not mean we should abstain from 
prayer or sacrifice, however, since ritual 
expresses human feelings. Thus, in the 
fashion of a modern undertaker, Hsun-tzu 
argues that funerals are not for the 
dead but the living: they allow the 
living to beautify and honor the dead. 
Music, as that clod Mo-tzu points out, 
may have no obvious material utility; 
but “music is the greatest unifier in the 
world, the bond of inner harmony, the 
inevitable consequence of human 
emotion.” Mo-tzu cannot appreciate 
this; as far as music is concerned he 
is “like a blind man regarding white 
and black.”?9 

Considered in itself, ritual is a method 
of social control for the general good. 
‘People desire and hate the same things. 
Their desires are many but things are 
few. Since they are few, there will 
inevitably be strife.” Ritual is the means 
by which distinctions are established, 
these distinctions serving to regulate 
and dampen the inevitable contention 
resulting from limitless desires and the 
highly limited means for gratifying 
them.?4 

Hsun-tzu sees ritual exclusively in 
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terms of its functions. Even its inner 
side is valuable only for its function: 
it expresses human feelings. Unlike for 
Confucius or Mencius, there is no notion 
of an inherent propriety of things. 
Hsun-tzu sees through ritual, but he 
does not debunk it. Yet when ritual 
is reduced purely to its functions, it 
may be ineffective in performing those 
functions. Feuerbach says that theology 
is anthropology, that statements which 
purport to be about God are really 
about Man. This makes a lot of sense 
to many of the clergy in the last half 
of the twentieth century. But a member 
of the congregation, hearing from the 
altar that the worship of God is really 
an affirmation of humanity, the worship 
by the community of its collective self, 
is soon going to wonder why he doesn’t 
stay home and get some sleep on 
Sunday mornings. 

Hsun-tzu’s li is like Feuerbach’s 
God-Man: yung without tï. It is 
grounded neither in human nature (aside, 
of course, from the natural human pro- 
pensity to draw distinctions?) nor in 
any universal moral order. At the same 
time, Hsun-tzu is as opposed as Mencius 
to narrow utilitarianism. “The man 
who thinks first of what is right and 
secondly of what is advantageous is 
honorable: he who thinks first of what 
is advantageous and secondly of what 
is right is shameful.” One result is 
that Hsun-tzu’s li becomes rather 
legalistic: “Li begins in accumulating 
rules . . .’?27 It also becomes authoritarian. 
For Confucius and Mencius, the sages 
of antiquity were exemplars of right 
conduct. For Hsun-tzu they sometimes 
seem to be its inventers and its standard. 
The sages have defined the right way, 
which is then transmitted through 
teachers.78 Particularly when social 


conditions encourage the questioning of 
customary practices and values, this li 
is bound to seem arbitrary. It will be 
percieved purely as a technique for social 
control, and the question will be whether 


it is an effective technique. 


E. Legalism 


Hsun-tzu’s pupils turned their 
attention to devising effective techniques 
without bothering to make a moral 
argument for them. Han Fei rejects 
even the idea of morality as a meaningless 
delusion and a hindrance to good order.”? 
In ancient times Legalism was classified 
together with Taosim as a single school 
of thought. Ssu-ma Ch’ien puts the 
biography of Han Fei in the same chapter 
as those of Lao-tzu and the Yellow 
Emperor, and Han Fei’s book contains 
the oldest known commentaries on 
Lao-tzu. Taoism’s hang-loose, non- 
interventionist attitude seems to contrast 
with Legalism*’s menia for regulation 
and control and the current consensus 
seems to regard the ancient blurring 
of the two schools as wrong. Yet the 
difference between them may be only 
on policy recommendations, so to speak. 
Their underlying assumpi:ons are the 
same: human beings are only one thing 
among many in a humanly-meaningless, 
amoral universe. Also, as they exist 
today human beings are unhappy things. 
The Legalist, however, does not recom- 
mend dropping out or a vain attempt 


_ to recapture some original simplicity; 


rather, he addresses the practical problem 
of how to bring about order and security, 
given conditions as th2y are. 

The Legalists agree with Hsun-tzu 
that human beings are self-serving and 
anti-social — or social only to the degree 
that there is anything in it for them. 
They probably would not say this means 
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human nature is evil-— that would be 
a gratuitous value judgment. Human 
beings seek pleasure and avoid pain. 
They will live in such a way as to 
maximize their pleasure, given the shih, 
the circumstances or conditions they 
find. themselves in. In olden times when 
people were few and resources many, 
there may have been the harmony the 
Confucians and the Taoists dream about. 
With the development of human 
inventions and civilization, opportunities 
for comfort increase. So does population 
and so does pressure on resources. People 
will quarrel and disorder ‘will result. 
For Hsun-tzu this was the occasion for 
the invention of ritual. For Han Fei 
it calls for the exercise of power.” 

Order is guaranteed to the extent 
that the ruler can control the circum- 
stances under which people obtain their 
pleasure and pain. The ruler must keep 
to himself control over rewards and 
punishments. There is a set of techniques 
for doing this: the ruler must control 
the ministers and control the people 
only through the ministers; he must 
conceal his personal ‘preferences; he 
must rule through impersonal laws 
rigorously and mechanically enforced, 
not according to whim or his personal 
desires or subjective impressions of what 
is just or his notion of what will make 
him well-liked. Law is itself simply the 
most important technique, a schedule 
of rewards and punishments without 
moral force. Han Fei also outlines the 
moral neutrality of technique in general. 
Most of his book explains techniques 
whereby the ruler controls the ministers, 
but he also has a chapter on techniques 
ministers may use to control the ruler 
by playing on his foibles, vanity, and 
desires. *! 

Machiavelli 


says the Prince must 


do what is required but must also ‘appear 
to be virtuous: The Legalists may be 
more serious men. The: trouble with 
appearing virtuous is that: the most 
convincing technique is to be -virtuous, 
and this can easily get in the: way of 
doing what is mecessary.. . Han Fei 
compares jen and i, benevolence and 
righteousness, at their best with the mud 
pies children like to make: good enough 
for play, but when night comes the 
kids will go home for real food. The 
“lord of men’’ can fool around with 
jen and i if he wants to, but when the 
time comes really to rule he had better 
rely on law and technique.** On the 
whole, however, Han Fei holds it is 
better to ‘disregard virtue altogether. 
All human behavior is and can be nothing 
but self-seeking. Moral assertions are 
techniques for getting our own way 
against the public order (for if the law 
conforms to what we désire there is 
no need to appeal ot morality) ... If 
morality has to be the standard for 
law, law can be violated in the name of 
morality. “Benevolent rule? is as 
productive of chaos as is tyranny. The 
trick is not to rule justly but to produce 


` through the techniques of reward and 


punishment circumstances such that the 
human pursuit of self-interest accords 
with the requirements of public order. 


IN. SOME IMPLICATIONS 


The Legalist view is perhaps less 
realistic than the Legalists might- think. 
It may be adequate as an explanation 
of the- workings of power and -° social 
control, but it is lacking as policy advice. 
Machiavelli may be shallower than Han 
Fei, but: Machiavelli is right and Han 
Fei wrong: there must be at least a show 
of virtue. There may: or may not be 
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an objective moral order, but the 
spontaneous human inclination is to 
assume that there is. In this, Hsun-tzu’s 
understanding of ritual is more profound 
than Han Fei’s: ritual serves the human 
need for meaning. Yet unless the content 
is thought to be there, the thing falls 
apart, and the shallower Han Fei is right 
and Hsun-tzu wrong. As Han Fei says, 
echoing Lao-tzu: “Li is superficial 
semblance only.’’?3 

There will be rational and plausible 
grounds for discontent with any particular 
social order, if only we look for them. 
Any li, however well rooted in the Way, 
can be perceived as superficial semblance 
by anyone who so chooses to perceive 
it, Sung neo-Confucianism held that 
in these later days at least the Way can 
only be approximated in the. world. 
“Ancient kings governed the world 
through moral principles, whereas later 
generations have merely controlled the 
world with laws and orders.”** Legalist 
methods, given the imperfection of 
things, are to a degree legitimate and 
necessary instruments of rule; but by 
the same reasoning all actual rule is to 
a degree illegitimate.” 

Unless this disjunction is recognized, 
any assertion of li can become ideological 
— an instrument or technique for 
rationalizing a desire to maintain or 
obtain power and privilege. The Chinese 
examination system is an easy example 
of the reduction of the Way to technique. 
The world should. be governed by the 
talented and the virtuous. The “‘opera- 
tional definition” of talent and virtue, 
however, becomes mastery of the classics 
which discuss talent and virtue. In its 
turn mastery of the classics is measured 
by skill in passing the exams, and in the 
most corrupt form of the system those 
who pass the exams are those who have 


acquired skills relevant only for passing 
them — the ability to write eight-legged 
essays, for example. Moral cultivation 
is reduced in practice to the ability to 
write — or, worse, to Memorize — essays 
in a special format. The same pattern 
can be found elsewhere. Electoral 
systems, for instance, can work in an 
analogous way, with fitness to rule 
being equated with the ability to get 
enough votes. . 

Technique is a necessary part of 
rule or of any other social intercourse. 
But social techniques do not work if they 
are perceived simply as techniques. 
In periods of rapid, change, the non- 
technical aspects of legitimizing ideologies 
lose credibility and the techniques fail 
in their effects. Li is lost. 

Another translation for & can be 
civility. In one sense of the word, 
however, civility is a substitute for ki. 
It can mean the shallow good manners 
which ease human relations in a morally 
fragmented society. Because there is 
nothing behind them these manners 
are easily seen through, and whole schools 
of thought — those.of Marx and Freud, 
say — can be analyzed as centering around 
seeing through our conventional hypo- 
crisies.°© Although. the concept now 
seems most commonly applied to 
“advanced capitalist’? societies, perhaps 
all modern societies are in a chronic 
state of “legitimation crisis.”*” But 
in their broad outlines modern societies 
are also super-stable. We have perhaps 
attained the Legalist dream: the tech- 
niques .of social control have become 
sufficiently developed so that legitimation 
is unnecessary, even disfunctional. This 
does not mean that moral sentiment has 
vanished either from persons or societies. 
Rather, the sentiment that exists lacks 
a -plausible rational foundation. The 
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combination of moralism and relativism the age, the world without lv. 
is one more symptom of the chaos of 
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Translation as Interpretation: 
A Pedagogical View* 


Joseph S. M. Lau 
( SHH G2 ) 


This paper is an extension of my 
earlier article entitled “To Disillusion 
or to Disenchant?: The Use of Transla- 
tion as Interpretation”! -in which I 
used David Hawkes’ translation of 
Shih-t’ou chi 4883 as locus classicus 
to demonstrate the function of transla- 
tion as a critical antenna to heighten 
our perception of the original text. 
My present essay, however, will reverse 
my former approach by citing examples 


that will show how our appreciation © 


of a given text can be compromised 
either by the expurgation of a line or 
by the translator’s failure to annotate 
a key term. 

I would like to identify my approach 
in this paper with a statement by André 
Lefevere: “The study of translation 
can, or should, I believe, play a major 
part in the study of three aspects of 
literature: (i) the evolution and inter- 
pretation of literatures, (ii) poetics and 
(iii) teaching,”* As a teacher of Chinese 
literature in English translation for 
nearly two decades, my interest in 
translation is unavoidably pedagogical. 
This being the case, [ would like to be 
forgiven to enter a short autobiographical 


note to show how someone in my 
position is constantly at the mercy of 
the translators. I began my teaching 
career as instructor of Chinese at Miami 
University (Oxford, Ohio) in 1964. 
In terms of the availability of textbooks, 
it was the time of The Jade Mountain 
(1929) and The White Pony (1947) 
for poetry, and either The Dragon King’s 
Daughter (1954) or The Courtesan’s 
Jewel Box (1957) for fiction. In the 
words of Eugene Eoyang, it was the 
time of “contigent”’ translation.° 

For poetry, I adopted The White 
Pony not only because its coverage is 
more comprehensive, but because I 
found that Witter Bynner occasionally 
“Pounded’’* the Chinese original without 
Pound’s essential genius. So we read 
Chinese poetry through the mediation 
of Robert Payne and his Chinese 
collaborators. After dutifully giving an 
English version of Li Po’s “Yii-chieh 
yuan’? EZ , or “Grief for the Jade 
Stairs” in the translation, Payne loses 
no time to explain: “The translation, 
of course, is hopelessly inadequate, but 
we can at least follow the general move- 
ment of the poem.’* There is nothing 


* This paper was originally prepared for the Fourth International Comparative Literature Conference in the Republic 
of China, which was held at Tamkang University in August 1983. 
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unusual in Payne’s apology. In fact, 
almost all translators of classical Chinese 
poetry are fated to become apologists, 
although some may not be as explicit 
as Payne. If the instructor happens to 
be a bilingual who reads the translation 
without losing sight of the ` source 
language, he too would feel impelled 
to put in a word or two in the translator’s 
behalf: ‘“‘Chinese poetry just can’t be 
satisfactorily translated. Really, I wish 
you people can read this poem in the 
original one of these days!” 

If the teacher of Chinese poetry is 
so “hopelessly” handicapped by the 
genius of the language, is it the same 
with teaching fiction in translation? After 
all, fiction is prose, be it wen-yen or 
pai-hua. Presumably, the problems 
which a translator of fiction most often 
encounters are either textual or exegeti- 
cal, unlike the kind of embarras de 
choix in poetry that no rigor of scholar- 
ship can hope to resolve.® 
seem, then, that. teaching Chinese fiction 
in translation is a relatively easy task, 
so long as fiction is understood in an 
old-fashioned way as “storytelling,” and 
so long as the translated text on hand 
is an unabridged one. For, while explica- 
tion can be performed on a single 
paragraph of a novel, as Ian Watt does 
with Henry. James’ The Ambassadors,’ 
the explicator must have the whole 
book at his disposal for cross-references. 
In other words, Watt would not be in 
a position to validate his argument if 
the edition he consults happens to be 
a truncated one. No interpretation 
is viable unless arrived at contextually. 
In this sense, it can be argued that even 
a “lewd”? passage in an otherwise 
unobjectionable story deserves no less 


attention than a homily on chastity in: 


the same narrative.® 


It would - 


I think we are now prepared for . 
some specific examples. As a native 


speaker of Chinese, it has been my habit 


to prepare for courses in translation by 
first reading the original work and basing 
my opinion on it accordingly. One of 
my favorite stories m The Dragon King’s 
Daughter is “Wu-shuang the Peerless” 
(“Wu-shuang chuan #8 >). Though 
the title features Wu-shuang as the 
heroine, her role at best remains nominal 
in the story. Nor can her cousin Wang 
Hsien-k’o be regarded as a hero worthy 
of the name. The real hero both as a 
principal character end as a heroic one 
is Officer Ku (Ku Sheng) who, in the 
words of the translators, as “a champion 
of the oppressed, miraculously brings 
her [Wu-shuang] tc Wang so that the 
two lovers can marry.”? The deeds 
performed by Ku in Wang’s behalf offer 
a dramatic illustration of the Chinese 
concept of pao # in Lien-sheng Yang’s 
definition.!° For on2 year, Wang showers 
Ku with all kinds of expensive gifts and 
acceeds to his every request without 
breathing a word about the purpose 
for his largesse. In the scheme of 
Chinese knight-erramt fiction, such a 
relationship entails reciprocation on the 
part of the receiver. So when Wang 
finally confides to Ku that he needs 
his help to rescue his cousin, the officer 
goes about his job with the same dedica- 
tion and valor that typify YU Jang W3 
and Ching K’o #1 , his spiritual ances- 
tors. To ensure thet no one alive can 
testify against Wang and Wu-shuang after 
the latter is safely delivered from the 
palace, Ku kills more than ten people who 
have been instrumental to his rescue 
work. He even cuts his own throat to 
cement his good faith. 

The question whether Ku is a 
“good? or “bad”? example of Chinese 
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knight-errantry necessitates consideration 
of his ethical code respectively from a 
historicist and a presentist point of 
view.!! Since our present interest is 
in translation rather than in moral evalua- 
tion, we must take Ku’s behaviour as 
a given fact of traditional Chinese culture: 
that a man is just as ready to die for 
one who appreciates him as a woman 


is willing to make herself pretty for one. 


who loves her. While to less mortals 
Wang’s largesse might constitute an 
imposition, a man of Ku’s temperament 
weighs things differently. It would 
seem that after succumbing to Wang’s 
lavish treatment for over a year, the 
meaning of Ku’s life is simplified to one 
overriding concern: how to repay his 
benefactor. So long as this end can be 
met, a man in his position couldn’t 
care less what means he is forced to take. 
It is in this light that the violence he 
commits on ‘himself and others is 
“Sustified’: it articulates his sense of 
moral priority as well as his concept 
of honor, however narrow it would seem 
to us today. 

Unfortunately, all my findings culled 
from the original text are voided in 
the translation. All the key sentences 
that would have given my argument 
textual support are deleted. We re- 
member, for instance, that after Ku has 
carried Wu-shuang to Wang’s house; 
this incident immediately takes ‘place: 


“I would like to borrow Sai-hung 
[Wang’s old servant] to dig a pit for 
me behind the house,” said Ku to 

_ Hsien-k’o. When the pit was sufficiently 
deep, he drew his sword and severed 
Sai-hung’s head, which tumbled into 

- the pit. Hsien-k’o was terrified. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” said Ku, .. a 


Since the above evidence is blotted 


‘face? is a national enterprise. 


out, Sai-hung may still be in the employ 
of Wang as far as the reader of the Yangs’ 
translation is concerned. .Next we see 
Ku reporting to Hsien-k’o all the details 
of his rescue. But the following lines 
are missing in the Dragon version: 


“The messenger from the Mao 
Mountain and the litter bearers were 
all put to death outside the city. For 

= you, Pil also cut my throat. ...” 
Saying this, Ku raised his sword, and 
before Hsien-k’o could restrain him 
his head tumbled to the ground. Hsien- 
k’o covered the bodies of Ku and 
Sai-hung and buried them.?? 


The “Foreword? to Dragon gives 
no explanation for the bowdlerization, 
but in view of the fact that similar surgical 
operation is performed on ““The Man with 
the Curly Beard” (‘‘Ch’iu-jan-k’o chuan” 
h&a), one can conjecture that 
such editorial expurgation is dictated 
by the desire to protect China’s image 
as a civilized nation. In the original, 
the Curly-bearded fellow offers Li Ching 
a human heart and liver to go with the 
wine. In the translation, however, he 
and his friend have to content themselves 
with a simpler diet: pure mutton. 
Feeding on human heart and liver, even 
though they belong to our hero’s hated 
enemy, is cannibalism, just as Officer 
Ku’s killing innocent people is a willful 
act. of barbarism. In the case of Officer 
Ku, moreover, it is also expedient not 
to expose him as a butcher, otherwise 
how can his mission as understood by 
the translators be reconciled? He is 
supposed to be “a champion of the 
oppressed,” isn’t he? Literary inter- 
pretation, anyway, is strictly a personal 
undertaking, whereas saving China’s 
From 
a historical point of view, such concerns 
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are misguided. As C. T., Hsia points 
out in a recent paper, “humanitarianism 
was not a secular religion even in Western 
democracies until quite recent time.’’!4 


t 


i 


We have seen how a “doctored” 
- translation can hamper and distort our 
perception of a story. Officer Ku-in the 
Original is one who views his suicide for a 
“worthy” cause as weighty as Mount T’ai, 
whereas in the translation he appears to 
be merely an ingenious and resourceful 
person. Now a question present itself: 
Can a full-length and competent transla- 
tion give us the same kind of reading 
experierice as the original work? The 
answer can. perhaps be sought by 
examining some ‘of the stories in Pai 
Hsien-yung’s H4E38 Taipei jen db A in 
English. -- translation, which is titled 
Wandering in the Garden, Waking from a 
Dream.'5 This collection is. chosen for 
the following reasons. First, for com- 
petence: all the . fourteen stories are 
translated by the author with the 
assistance of Patia Yasin, a native speaker 
of English. The translations are further 
polished by George Kao, a veteran 
translator and a- professional editor. 
I know of no other work of translation 
in modern Chinese literature that 
manifests such a conscientious strive 
for perfection. Second, for the richness 
of Pai’s language and the exuberance 
of his imagery: apart from Eileen Chang 
iB SES and Li Yuns-pins 22X24 no other 
modern Chinese writer of fiction whose 
craft becomes a joy for the explicative 
critic.!© My judgment of course is tenable 
only if his language is scrutinized in the 
original One who reads his work in 
translation may arrive. at a completely 
different opinion. Burton Raffel, for one, 


has these harsh words to say about this 
volume in his short review in.the Asian 
Wall Street Journal dated March 14, 
1983: 


Written in essentially plotless style, 
the . stories catalog, often in great 
detail, the lives of the defeated Chiang 
Kai-shek’s followers, military and 
civilian alike, after they took refuge 
in Taiwan. ... As literature, alas, 
virtually ali these stories are deeply 
unsatisfactory, at least in this transla- 
_tion. George Kao (whose function as 
editor seems to have been devoted 
largely to making everything as 
pedantic and dull as possible ) refers 
to Mr. Pai’s “brilliantly  allusive 
language,” but almost nothing brilliant 
survives in the wooden, stiff prose of 
this book, and the allusiveness is foot- 
noted to within an inch of its life. 


- 


Since the editor of the Journal uses 
only one sentence to introduce Mr. 
Raffel as someone teaching at the 
University of Denver, we have no idea 
whether he reads Chinese or not. If 
he does, he should not have confronted 
“a translation with the same blithe 
trust” as a non-speaker of Chinese . 
would.!7 On the basis of his defensive 
posture (“at least in this translation’’), 


.it is apparent that even if he reads the 


language, he has not bothered to consult 
the original: for it is his “blithe trust” 
that has blinded him to the “brilliantly 
allusive language.” Allusiveness could 
become elusiveness in a translation 
unless it is “footnoted to within an 
inch of its life.” l 

Actually, contrary to Mr. Raffel’s 
belief, I for one feel, that the translation 
of Taipei jen is under-annotated. Though 
Taipei jen is no Hsi-yu chi W% fe with 
its arcana of Buddhist-Taoist terminology 
and allusions, some of Pai’s narrative 
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details are peculiar enough to warrant the 
kind of hermeneutic attention that 
Anthony C. Yu 43Ba## lavishes on his 
four-volume translation of The Journey to 
the West.'® Lets take the first title in 
Taipei jen: “The Eternal “Snow Beauty’ 
(“Yung-yiian ti Yin Hstieh-yen” *k3RHIF 
Bi ). First of all, I must confess my 
disappointment that Hsteh-yen has been 
unbecomingly dubbed “Snow Beauty.” 
True, Hsiieh-yen is literally Snow Beauty, 
so is Pao-yt literally Precious Jade in the 
Dream of the Red Chamber.'? But to 
explain the meaning of Hstleh-yen in a 
note is one thing; to refer to her bluntly 
as Snow Beauty is another. Snow Beauty 


rhymes seditiously to my ears with 
Snow White, which is unfortunate, 
because this Taipei woman whose 


horoscope is dominated by an evil curse, 
personifies the Angel of Death. If her 
namé is transliterated and properly 
annotated, it is possible for some critic 
to see the su-pai ch’-p’ao XAR 
she wears not only a “cicada-wing gauze 
long gown slit at the side” but a mourning 
dress as well: mourning for the ending 
of a political era rather than- for any 
individual. This sense of loss seeps 
through the pages of Taipei jen. 

Indeed, not only her person is 
compared to a “late-blooming pear 
tree” (“wan-k’ai ti yu-li-hua” Be BB ADE 
aE ), it is even more significantly 
that all summer her living room is 
suffused with the sweet, rich fragrance 
of tuberoses (wan-hsiang yi MBE ). 
A fastidious stylist, Pai Hsien-yung seldom 
employs a word without weighing its 
connotative value in the context. Thus, 
though “‘tuberose” is a botanic equivalent 
for “‘wan-hsiang yu,” the implication 
it carries is lost to the reader unless it 
is -annotated. Yin Hstieh-yen- could 
have’ decorated her living room with 
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tulips, or roses for that matter, but she 
wouldn’t have anything else for the 
whole summer but wan-hsiang yü. The 
word that would radiate the reader’s 
perception of the story is wan, which 
is literally “lateness.” It is the kind of 
lateness that would lead one to read 
this narrative as a wry commentary on 
Li Shang-yin’s #8 poem, “Lo-yu 
yuan’? 43%) , which reads in James J. 
Y. Liu’s translation: 


Lo-yu Heights 


Toward evening I feel disconsolate; 

So I drive my carriage up the ancient 
heights. 

The setting sun has infinite beauty — 

Only, the time is approaching night- 
fall!” 


That Yin Hstieh-yen “never seems to 
age” (“tsung yeh putao” Seth KÆ ) is 
only a metaphoric conceit. Her time, like 
that of Mr. Wu who likens himself to “‘a 
dragon in the shallows, a prisoner on the 
sandy shore” (p. 5), is approaching night- 
fall. In point of fact, to the extent that 
most of the memorable characters in 
Taipei jen are “the last aristocrats of an 
ancien régime — the generals without 
soldiers, ministers without portfolios, 
Helens without Troys,’?! the whole 
era to which Yin Hsieh-yen and her 
cronies belong is approaching nightfall. 

Wan-hsiang yü, therefore, means a 
different thing to the reader of the 
original than “‘tuberose” is to the Western 
mind. “Tuberose”?” thus deserves a 
note to restore its proper meaning to 
the context of the story. Without such 
help, tuberose is just a kind of plant 
“native ‘to Mexico, cultivated for its 
fragrant white flowers” to those readers 
who care enough to look up its meaning 
in the dictionary. 
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In his lecture on Dostoevski, 
Vladimir Nabokov flays the novelist 
for his indifference to objective details: 
“If you examine closely any of his works, 
say The Brothers Karamazov, you will 
note that the natural background and 
all things relevant to the perception of 
the senses hardly exist. What landscape 
there is a landscape of ideas, a moral 
Jandscape. The weather does not exist 
in his world, so it does not matter how 
people dress. Dostoevski characterizes 
his people through situation, through 
ethical matters, their psychological reac- 
tions, their inside ripples.”** Nabokov 
would have been delighted to note the 
wealth of specific details in Pai’s stories 
that are relevant to our perception of 
the senses, including of course the 
‘weather, the natural background, the 
kind of dresses people wear. Not only 
that: Pai is also particular about the 
kind of food his characters eat. While 
the dried aubergine Grannie Liu BH is 
treated to at Jungkuofu “HEF reflects 
on the uncommon style of living in the 
Dream of the Read Chamber,” the dish 
of ma-p’o tou-fu RBG Chu Ch’ing 
prepares for her shih-niang {p iÑ at the 
end of “A Touch of Green” (“‘I-pa ch’ing’’ 
jm # ) is spiced with a dash of bitterness 
and resignation. Ma-p’o, of course, is 
Dame Pockmark, so one might literally 
render this dish as Dame Pockmark’s 
beancurd; or, as it appears in the transla- 
tion, “hot pepper beancurd.”’ 
view of Chu Ching’s present state of 
mind, the aroma floating from this 
delicacy has more “anesthetic” (ma) 
in it than the smell of hot pepper. She 
has lost her air force pilot lovers one 
after another in crashes. In order to 
preserve her sanity, she has to “numb” 


But in 


(ma) her natural feelings. Unlike 
Dostoevski, it is through this kind of 
deceptively inconsequential cGetails that 
Pai Hsien-yung defines the “inside 
ripples” of his characters’ mind. 

Another example where the “inside 
ripples” is confided to us through 
circumstantial specifics can be found in 
the following paragraph from. the title 
story ‘“‘Wandering in the Garden” 


(“Yu-ytian ching-meng”’ 3 H RS): 


Madame Ch’ien followed Liu the 
aide-de-camp around a little grove of 
coir palms — suddenly the two-story 
Tou mansion loomed up before her. 
. The entire house, upstairs and down, 
was ablaze with lights, as if on fire. 
A wide flight of stone steps led up 
to a huge curved terrace. Along the 
stone balustrade stoad big pots of 
cassia in a neatly spaced row — there 
were more than ten of them, all grown 
chest-high. As Madame Ch’ien stepped 
onto the terrace, a wave of strong 
fragrance enveloped her (p. 147; my 
italics). 


Madame Cien (nee Nan Tien-yit), 
the widow of General Ch’ien P’eng-chih, 
lives alone in souther Taiwan in reduced 
circumstances. She is invited by Madame 
Tou (nee Kuei Chihb-hsiang, “Fragrant 
Cassia’), a good friend since their 
Nanking days, to a party in Taipe1 
In mainland China when General Ch’ien 
was alive, Kuei Chih-hsiang was still a 
concubine to Tou Jui-sheng, then a 
mere Deputy Minister. Now Tou Jui- 
sheng is a high-ranking general and Kuei 
Chih-hsiang has finally risen to be the 
official Madame Tou. In this respect, 
“Wandering” is a tale of reversed fortunes. 
For, in the old days when Madame 
Ch’ien was offered the seat of honor 
at banquets nine times out of ten, Kuei 
wasn’t even allowed to host a banquet 
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in her own right. In fact, it was Nan 


Tien-yii herself who gave her a party- 


for her birthday. 

The original sentence for “a wave 
of strong fragrance enveloped her” 
is “ichen kuei-hua ti nung-hsiang pien 
ch’in-hst kuo-lat-iao —MIRE7ERV REE 
mak TY ”?, “Ch’in-hsi,? which is either 
“invade? or “attack,” couldn’t have 
been better chosen for this occasion. 
Nan Tien-yi, the Madame Ch’ien of 
erstwhile grandeur, now feels humbled 
by the imposing eminence of her friend. 
The sensation of the fragrance is 
epiphanic: cassia becomes Cassia at 
this very instance. The translation could 
have more effectively reflected the 
poignancy of this recognition if “ch’tn- 
hsi” were taken to mean ‘“‘overwhelm”’ 
rather than “envelope.” 


IV 


In an article entitled “Knowledge, 
Purpose, and Intuition: Three Dimen- 
sions in the Evaluation of Translation,” 
H. Stephen Straight gives a “table” 
outlining the required knowledge for a 
translator. It covers five broad categories: 
Ecology (climate, terrain, etc.); Material 
Culture, Technology (household objects: 
such as gourds, Pepsi, etc; means of 
transportation: oxcarts, jumbo jets, etc.); 
Social Organization (classes, sex roles, 
etc.); Mythic Patterns (cosmology, taboos, 
supernatural notions, etc.); and Linguistic 
Structure. 74 

If these were the only categories of 
knowledge required of a translator, 
then it is clear that the team of collabora- 
tors that gives us Wandering in the Garden 
is an uncommonly qualified one. And 
yet, as we have seen, the bilingual author 
is not necessarily a good judge of the 
meaning of his own work when it has 
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to be expressed through the medium - 


of a second language, even though his 
knowledge of it is good enough to do 
the translating himself. Pai Hsien-yung 
the translator betrays Pai Hsien-yung 
the author when the former settles 
““ch’in-hsi” for “envelope.” And when 
Pai exchange wan-hsiang yü for tuberose, 
it is like — I am referring to Straight’s 
table — transliterating Pepsi as pai-shih 
ko-lo FWAas without attending to 
the possible tmplications in American 
mass media culture. The advertisement 
“Come Alive! /You’re in the Pepsi 
Generation” bestows on the bottle a 
mystique and glamour that goes beyond 
its function as a thirst quencher. 
Similarly, to render ma-po tou-fu as 
“hot pepper beancurd”’ is faithful to its 
culinary ‘“‘meaning”’; to call it Dame 
Pockmark’s beancurb with an interpreta- 
tive note is to explicate the “‘significance”’ 
of this term relative to the psyche of 
the cook. “Meaning is that which is 
represented by a text: it is what the 
author meant by his use of a particular 
sequence of sign; it is what the signs 
represent. Significance, on the other 
hand, names a relationship between that 
meaning, and a person, or a conception, 
or indeed everything imaginable.”?5 

It appeares that knowledge, ex- 
perience, skill and linguistic competence 
alone would not an “ideal translator” 


make. Since translation is ipso factor 
interpretation, it commands one to 
examine the source text critically, 


conceptually and contextually so that 
the surface meaning of a given term 
would not be allowed to overshadow its 
possible larger significance. I submit 
one more example from Taipei jen. 
The title of the story “Tung yeh” 
%% is translated forthrightly as 


“Winter Night” by Pai and his- 
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collaborators, which is as correct as it 
could be as far as its dictionary meaning is 
concerned. However, if one reads the 
text closely enough, one would feel 
.that though what takes place in the 
narrative is indeed limited to the events 
of one evening, the atmosphere which 
the author intends to depict is one 
lingering mood of winterly impressions 
on the part of the protagonist — Professor 
Yü Ch’in-lei, presumably an expert on 
Byron but now passing his evenings in 
Taipei by consuming one kung-fu novel 
after another. In this context, “Tung 
yeh” is not one particular winter night 
but a mind conditioned by the “‘winter 
nights” of reality. The decision on 
whether to represent “tung yeh” in 
singular or plural number demands a 
critical judgment at once elucidative 
and interpretative. Thus to call the 
story “Winter Nights’ is to assert the 
significance of the title over its meaning. 
In attaching so much weight to the 
mere incident of a footnote, in stating 
my preference of “overwhelm” over 
“envelope,” and in arguing that the 
protagonist in ““Tung yeh” is experiencing 
the chill of not one winter evening but 
the depression of a series of winter 
nights — I may stand being accused of 
flirting with the mechanics of triviality. 
Worse still, I may even be taken to task 
for advocating the kind of translation 
which would interfere with the reader’s 
imagination and deprive him of the 
pleasure and freedom of seeing things 
for himself. This certainly would be 
the case if Pai Hsien-yung were writing 
lyric poetry whose language is occasional- 
ly enriched by “spots of indeterminacy.” 
But rich and supple as the prose of 
Taipei jen is, it has no parallel to Wang 
Wei’s line: jih se leng ch’ing sung (sun 
color chill green pine H4 #2 ). While 


the words can be reproduced in English 
verbatim, its syntax forces a critical 
choice on the translator. For, as James 
J. Y. Liu put it, it can be construed as 
“sun’s color chills green pines,” or “sun’s 
color chills among green pines,” or 
“sun’s color is chilled by green pines.” 
Apparently Wang Wei “‘is not concerned 
with the question which object is chilled 
by which, but with presenting a single 
experience that fuses the impressions 
of pale sunlight, chilliness, and green 
pines.’’° 

Fortunately, the translators of Taipei 
jen don’t have to grapple with this 
syntactic problem. Pais language is 
“difficult” only by virtue of its sym- 
bolism and allusiveness. Since it is 
generally assumed that most readers 
of a translated work are not able to 
handle the text in the original, they 
will not be in a position to tell the 
difference between the meaning of a 
word and its attendant significance 
unless the translator provides them with 
all relevant basic information. But, - 
of course, I am speaking from the 
standpoint of a pedagogue ever anxious 
to illumine through notes and background 
information the “arcane” and the 
“esoteric? aspects of Chinese culture 
to my students. As a pedagogue, I feel 
that not only the pun on the homonym 
between ‘‘kuei’’ (#: cassia) and “kuei” 
(#t eminence) in “Wandering” needs 
pointing out, but the very idea of a 
fu-kuan Bi‘ as exemplified by Ch’in 
I-fang in “State Funeral” (“Kuo-tsang”’ 
mæ ) deserves an explanation. Fu-kuan 
is, of course, aide-de-camp, except that 
the Chinese counterpert often extends 
his service to the superior’s family in 
the capacity of a selfless servant. The 
devotion and officiousness of Ch’in 
I-fang recalls the examples of “The 
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Red Thread Maid” (“Hung-hsien” 
4i% ), or “The K’un-lun Slave” (“K un- 
lun lu” BAI ) in Tang ch’tian-ch’i, 
and “Old Servant Hsù” (“Hsu lao-p’u 
ifen cheng-chia” RE R SERX ) in 
hua-pen.? In other words, one can go 
so far as to argue that a Chinese aide- 
de-camp is both a military officer and 
at times a domestic assistant. The one 
who takes Madame Chien’s calling 
card in ‘Wandering’ and ushers her 
to the Tou mansion is Liu fu-kuan. 
After the death of Madame Li, it is 
Chin JI-fang, General Li Hao-jan’s 
aide-de-camp, who often gets up in 
the middle of the night to put a blanket 
on his superior. Unless this truly 
time-honored traditional relationship is 
explained to the reader, it would be 
difficult for him to appreciate the degree 
of grief Ch’in feels for the death of the 
four-star general. At the funeral, when 
the Master of Ceremonies intones ‘‘First 
bow! ”, he ignores the appropriate 
ritual and “threw his staff to the floor, 
struggled down on his knees, prostrating 
himself and struck his forehead against 
the ground several times. ... He pulled 
out his handkerchief, blowing his nose 
and wiping away his tears” (p. 190). 


vV 


The translations cited throughout 
this paper fall into two categories: (1) 
the truncated texts, as represented by 
“Wu-shuang the Peerless” and “The 
Man with the Curly Beard’; (2) the 
complete and author-translated stories in 
Taipei jen. That a tampered work 
falsifies interpretation is self-evident, 
but when a translation is the author’s 
own handiwork and still fails to 
enlighten us on the intracies of his own 
writing, we are tempted to ask ourselves: 


is a ‘“‘co-eval” translation possible to 
such an extent that it can rival with the 
original??? Much as I admire David 
Hawkes’s translation of The Story of 
the Stone, and much as I have benefited 
from his work an occasional insight 
that would have eluded me in the original 
text, it would be dishonest of me if I 
aver: that I have derived as much pleasure 
in reading his translation as I have from 
the real Shth-t’ou chi. His rendering 
of “Hao-liao ko” # YS as- ‘“Won- 
Done Song” is a sheer stroke of genius, 
yet somehow I feel shortchanged by his 
substituting “salvation” for “shen-hslen” 
mel}. His decision to approximate 
the idea rather than translating the 
term is obviously an expedient one. 
In the Chinese popular imagination, 
a shen-hsien is not only immune to 
the curse of death, but would have 
more fun than an immortal or god in 
the Greco-Roman mythology — if we 
associate a shen-hsien with Li Tung-pin 
aW or Ho Hsien-Ku fay fle . 

In this respect what Eugene Eoyang 
has to say about the “challenge ‘of 
translation” is relevant: 


Some translators convey what they 
view as the original meaning with the 
exact equivalent, yet the equivalence 
is merely nominalistic: while the 
two words designate the same reality 
(or set of realities), they do not, as 
words, affect the reader with the 
same sense or feeling; they do not, 
to -put it as a Chinese might, “bear 
the same fragrance.” 


Tuberose is the equivalent of wan-hsiang 
yu, yet it takes on a foreboding fragrance 
once transplanted to Yin Hstteh-yen’s 
living room. . Aide-de-camp in French 
is what a fu-kuan is in Chinese, yet 
Ch’in I-fang serves his superior more 
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than the capacity of a ‘‘camp assistant” 
would call for. Thus, if by a “‘co-eval” 
translation we mean a work as good as 
the original, I am afraid that we don’t 
have any example to offer from works 
that are translated from the Chinese. 
Even Hawkes ends his Introduction to 
The Story of the Stone with this dis- 
claimer: “I cannot pretend always to 
have done so successfully, but if I can 
convey to the reader even a fraction 
of the pleasure this Chinese novel has 
given me, I shall not have lived in vain.” 

However, as far as the academic 
community is concerned, it makes little 
difference whether Yin Hsüeh-yen is 
Snow Beauty or Frigid Beauty. No 
responsible scholar or critic in our time 
would venture to do an explication de 
texte on the basis of a translation. When 
it comes to interpretation and evaluation, 
not even the author-translator is to 
be trusted. The classroom situation 
is different. All the alleged shortcomings 
and limitations notwithstanding, transla- 
tion will continue to serve its purpose 
as a medium of instruction that bears 
this title: | Literature in Translation. 
For this reason, in spite of Mr. Burton 
Raffel’s judgment to the contrary, I 
would think that anyone who could 
deliver us a translation as competently 
executed as Wandering in the Garden 
deserves our thanks for rendering a 
valuable service to the field. Though 
the multilingual scholar has little 
professional use for translation, it is 
my belief that the “‘interlingual critic” 
teaching a course in translation may 
find himself rewarded with an unexpected 
discovery on his way to the classroom. 
Presumably, a native speaker is a more 
effective “speed reader’ than if he were 
confronted with a foreign text. It is 
also possible that when a language has 


been “mother tongue” to him for so 
long that he may become insensitive 
to certain nuance and shades of meaning 
on account of his aver-familiarity with 
the usage or the syntax. In other words, 
he is more prone tc take the meaning 
of a given term for granted simply because 
it was taught to Aim, well, by his 
“mother.” By way of a conclusion, 
I would like to cite a passage from the 
frosty prose of Eileen Zhang: 


Unless it’s because you play around 
too much outside. You're in the 
wrong and still sighing away as if 
you're wronged. There’s not one 
good man among ycu Chiangs! Ch’i- 
ch’iao said, smiling, and lifted her 
round white fan as if to strike him. 
He [Chi-tse] movec his interlocked 
fingers downward, with both thumbs 
pressed on his lips and the forefingers 
slowly stroking the tridge of his nose, 
and his eyes seemed brighter. The 
irises were the black vebbles at the 
bottom of a bowl of nazcissus, covered 
with cold water and expressionless.” 


I read “The Golden Cangue” 9832 
in the original some twenty years ago. 
Like Madame Ch’ien’s visit with Cassia, 
the present episode is lso about a reversal 
of fortunes. Before her husband dies, 
Ch’j-ch’iao is tormented by an incestuous 
desire for Chi-tse, her brother-in-law. 
He rejects her presumably out of moral 
scruples. Now that his brother is dead, 
his inherited fortune duly squandered, 
he flings his scruples to the winds and 
comes to seduce his sister-in-law for 
her money. Ch’i-ch’iao, however, is 
a changed woman. ‘Though the sight 
of him used to make her muscles ache 
with passion, she now finds the gold 
smelted from her “golden cangue” a 
more salving substitute for sexual 
gratification. 
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That this situation is taut with tension 
between the hide-and-seek players in 


the game of love did not escape me 


when I first read it in the original. 
However, it was not until I consulted 
the translation (again for a class) did 
the situational irony become visually 
dramatic to me. ‘The catalytic word 
is “narcissus,” the equivalent to ‘“‘shut- 
hsien hua 7K 446 in Chinese. Shuthsien 
hua, however, is no Greek, and I have 
no habit of mind translating every 
sentence I read in Chinese into English. 
Because the sight of ‘shut-hsien hua 
has been so familiar and so self-sufficient, 
it would not prompt me to associate it 
with Narcissus in Greek mythology — 
unless | were reading the story in English. 
But as the above-cited passage demon- 
strates, the role Chi-tse is playing before 
Ch’i-ch’iao is indeed narcissistic. She 
knows what he is after even before 
he opens his mouth. With indulgent 
courtesy, she assumes the position of a 
bemused spectator doing her level best 


to listen to his protestations of love. 
Though Chi-tse’s eyes occasionally 
“seemed brighter,” they appear to 
Ch’i-ch’iao at this moment no more 
seductive than the “black pebbles at 
the bottom of a bowl of narcissus.” 

Since Eileen Chang is a bilingual 
writer, it is possible that she had 
deliberately planted this ‘“narcissus” 
symbol to enhance the ironic effect of 
this confrontation, even though the 
story was first written and published 
in Chinese. If this really were the case, 
she was taking her reader’s knowledge 
of Western literature .for granted, even 
though I had been blind to her grand 
design until she made an English version 
of the story for us. But then, who knows, 
the mention of shui-hsien hua may be 
purely accidental, or she was not con- 
scious of its Greek connection herself 
since the tale was conceived in a Chinese 
context. In any event, I was happy to 
be forced by my profession to read 
her work in translation. 


NOTES 


1 Tamkang Review (TR), Vol. X, No. 1 & 2 (Fall-Winter 1979), pp. 227-240. 
2 “Translation — Its Use,” TR, Vol. IV, No. 2 (October 1973), p. 49. 
3 “Translation as Excommunication: Notes Toward an Intraworldly Poetics” (unpublished paper 


prepared for the Symposium on Comparative Literature, August 1983, Peking; here quoted with 
permission of the author). Eoyang defines a “contingent” translation as: “If one considers the 
work of translation as a reliable introduction to the original, but not intended as its replacement, 
then its value is conditional, its audience is at least potentially bilingual, and the test of its quality 
is whether it effectively ‘familiarize’ the supramundane — how accessible it makes a foreign text 
to a student of that text” (pp. 50-51). 

4.This word is coined by James J. Y. Liu who concedes that “while I share [the critics’] exaspera- 
tion at English-speaking readers who prefer their Confucius Pounded, compounded and 
confounded, I cannot agree with the historicists all the way, ... See The Interlingual Critic: 
Interpreting Chinese Poetry (Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Press, 1983), p. 52. As will be apparent 
in subsequent notes, I have benefitted a great deal from Professor Liu’s most recent book in 
preparing this paper. The Jade Mountain is a translation of three hundred T’ang poems (New 
York: Anchor Books, 1964) by Witter Bynner “from the texts of Kiang Kang-hu.” For an example 
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of Bynner’s “Poundedness,” the reader can conveniently compare his translation of Li Po’s “Yü- 
Chieh yuan” (Jade, p. 40). with that of Robert Payne’s cited in the note below. 

> The White Pony (New York: Mentor Books, 1960), p. 160. 

6 As an example of the embarras de choix in Chinese poetry, James Liu uses the word sheng (4: ) 
as an example. When used as a verb, it “could mean to live, to give birth to, to be born; as a noun, 
life, young man, student; as an adjective: alive, raw, strange, innate, natural, lively.” Ses The Art of 
Chinese Poetry (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1962), p. 8. 

7 “The First Paragraph of The Ambassadors: An Explication,” in Glen A. Love and Michael Payne, 
eds., Contemporary Essays on Style: Rhetoric, Linguistics, and Criticism (Glenview, I.: Scott, 
Foresman, 1969), pp. 266-283. 

8 In Note 29 to my forthcoming paper entitled “Duty and Selfhood in Traditional Chinese Litera- 
ture” (in Expressions of Self in Chinese Literature, edited by Robert E. Hegel and Richard C. 
Hessney, Columbia Univ. Press), I have contended that the presence of certain “lewd” passages 
in a work of high seriousness can be justified so long as they are pivotal to the structure of the 
work. “The Case of the Dead Infant’ [K’uang-t’ai-shou tuan-szu-hai erh KF RARE . chuan 
35, Ching-shih tung-yen S1ki8iB ) offers a good example. True, graphic [erotic] description 
... can be deleted without. impairing the main thrust of the narrative. But unless we are given 
some specific information with regard to [the widow’s] conduct in the ‘game of rain and clouds,’ 
we have no way of telling how much Shao-shih has suffered from her self-imposed sexual priva- 
tion. Precisely because she is not a Pan Chin-lien 43% known for her wantonness, the more 
abandoned she appears in the company of her servant boy [of a lover], the closer we can perceive 
the degree of her misery.” 

4 “Foreword,” The Dragon King’s Daughter, trans. Yang Hsien-yi and Gladys Yang (Peking: Foreign 
Language Press, rev. ed. 1962), p. vii. 

10 The Chinese believe that reciprocity of action (favor and hatred, reward and punishment) 
between man and man, and indeed between man and supernatural beings, should be as certain 
as a cause-and-effect relationship, and therefore, when a Chinese acts, he normally anticipates 
a response or return.” See “The Concept of Pao as a Basis for Social Relations in China,” in 
Lien-sheng Yang, Excursions in Sinology (Cambridge, Ma.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1969), p. 3. 

11 See James Liu’s interpretation of these two terms in Chapter Four of The Interlingual Critic, 
particularly pp. 52-54. | 

12 “wu shuang the Peerless” is translated in full by Dale Johnson, included in Traditional Chinese 
Stories: Themes and Variations, eds. Y. W. Ma and Joseph S. M. Lau (New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1978); the quotation appears on p. 56. 

13 Ibid. 

14 “Chinese Novels and American Critics: Reflections on Structure, Tradition, and Satire,” Critical 
Issues in East Asian Literature: Report on an International Conference on East Asian Literature, 
ed. Peter H, Lee (Seoul: International Cultural Society of Korea), p. 183. 

15 Taipei jen was first published by Taipei’s Ch’en-chung chu-pan she in 1971. Wandering in the 
Garden, Waking from a Dream was published by Indiana University Press in 1982. Page references 
for Wandering will appear in the text. Since all the key sentences cited in this paper are given 
in Chinese, no corresponding page reference to Taipei jen is necessary. 

16 Stephen Cheng holds similar view: “The exuberance of [Eileen Chang’s] imagary and her 
manipulation of it are not rivalled in the forties. It is not until Pai Hsien-yung emerges on the 
literary scene in the sixties that we witness splendid imagery in another writer.” See “Themes 
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and Techniques in Eileen Chang’s Stories,” in TR, Vol. VIII, No. 2 (October 1977), p. 180. 

17 Eugene Eoyang, “Translation as Excommunication,” p. 58. | 

18 Published by the University of Chicago Press, the first volume appeared in 1977; the last volume 
1983. 

19 Unlike his predecessors, David Hawkes only “translates” the names of the maids or other 
secondary characters in The Story of the Stone, moré commonly known as The Dream of the Red 
Chamber. Thus Xi-ren (Hsi-jen) is Aroma, and Qing-wen (Ch’ing-wen) is Skybright. For good 
reasons he gives all the major characters in transliteration: thus Dai-yu (Tai-yü) rather than Black 
Jade, Bao-chai (Pao-ch’ai) rather than Precious Clasp. The advantage of this nomenclatural system is 
obvious: it will not mislead the reader into any pre-conceived notions about the personality of a 
character as suggested by the translated names. For the same reason, unless one is prepared to make 
an ironic comment, one should not give Mao Tse-tung’s name in English as “East-Benefitor Mao.” 

20 The Poetry of Li Shang-yin: Ninth-Century Baroque Chinese Poet (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1969), p. 160. a 

21 Joseph S. M. Lau, “‘How Much Truth Can a Blade of Grass Carry”?: Ch’en Ying-chen and the 
Emergence of Native Taiwan Writers,” in the Journal of Asian Studies (JAS), Vol. XXXII, No. 4 
(August 1973), p. 627. Readers interested in an analysis of the stories in Taipei jen can consult 
my article, “‘Crowded Hours’ Revisited: the Evocation of the Past in Taipei-jen,” in JAS, Vol. 
XXXV, No. 1 (November 1975), p. 3147. l 

22 Lectures on Russian Literature, edited with an Introduction by Fredson Bowers (New York: 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1981), p. 104. | 

23 This episode occurs in Chapter 41 of The Story of the Stone. Its recipe is worth quoting in full 
in Hawkes’s translation. “It’s simple,” said Xi-feng. “You pick the aubergines in the fourth or 
fifth month when they’re just ripe, skin them, remove the pulp and pips and cut into thread-fine 
strips which you dry in the sun. Then you take the stock from one whole fat boiling-fowl, put 
the dried aubergine-strips into a steamer and steam them over the chicken stock until it’s nearly 
all boiled away. Then you take them out and dry them in the sun again. You do that, steaming 
and drying, steaming and drying by turns, altogether nine times. And it has to be dried until it’s 
quite brittle. Then you store in a tightly-sealed jar, and when you want to eat some, you take 
out about a saucerful and mix it with fried slivers of chicken leg-meat before serving.” See Stone 
Vol. 2 (Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Press, 1979), pp. 306-307. My purpose of quoting this 
“recipe” in full is not to glorify the Chinese culinary art but to demonstrate role Chinese material 
culture has played in a literary work. If through this “aubergine dish” and the kind of tea prepared 
by Adamantina (the nun Miao-yii) we can get a glimpse of the excesses of China’s aristocratic class, 
we can similarly infer from the food served regularly on Yin Hsiieh-yen’s table what kind of people 
she and her group actually are. ‘“Gold-and-silver ham, Imperial Favorite chicken, prawns eaten 
raw with soya sauce, and crabs marinated in wine” (Wandering, p. 8) are famous Nanking and 
Shanghai dishes. To Yin Hstieh-yen and her circle, they are not only food for the stomach: they 
are also palliatives for the homesickness of the mainlanders. And if they ever appear on the table 
of Chin Chao-li (in “The Last Night of Taipan Chin”), they would become appropriate subjects 
for her to air her Shanghainese provincial chauvinism. 

24 Translation Spectrum: Essays in. Theory and Practice, ed. Marilyn Gaddis Rose (Albany: State 
Univ. of New York Press, 1981), pp. 41-42. 

25 R.D. Hirsch, Jr., The Aims of Interpretation (Chicago; Univ. of Chicago Press, 1976), p. 8. 

26 The Interlingual Critic, p. 44. While a scholar-critic can afford to discuss the endless possibilities 
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for interpreting jih se leng ch’ing sung without making a commitment, the translator is denied such 
luxury. He must make a critical choice, though he can drop a footnote to indicate its state of 
“indeterminacy.” Thus Pauline Yu is forced to take this line to mean in English: “The color of 
the sun chills green pines.” See her The Poetry of Wang Wei: New Translations and Commentary 
(Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Press, 1980), p. 145. 

27 Both “The Red Thread Maid’? and “The K’un-lun Slave’ are available in English translation. The 
former is in Ladies of the Tang, trans. Elizabeth Te-chen Wang (Taipei: - Heritage Press, 1961), 
and the latter is included in Traditional Chinese Tales, trans. Chi-chen Wang (New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1944). “Old Servant Hsü” is translated by Susan Arnold Zonana, in Traditional Chinese 
Stories: Themes and Variations. 

28 The term “co-eval” is again Eoyang’s. “‘Finally, if a translation is to be considered a3 a correlate 
to the original, to co-exist with it, neither as its replacement for those who do not read the original, 
nor as an aid for those who wish to approach the original, but as its possible rival (and in the event 
of disappearance of the original, its replacement), then its audience is equivalently bilingual, its 

readers a more cosmopolitan polyglot tribunal. We may call these co-eval translations” (‘Transla- 
tion as Excommunication,”’ p. 51). 

29 Ibid., p. 34. i 

a “Introduction,” The Story of the Stone, Vol. 1 (Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Press, 1979), p. 46. 

31 The Chinese original of “The Golden Cangue” (“Chin-so chi,” 1943) is included in The Short 
Stories of Eileen Chang (Chang Ai-ling tuan-p’ien hsiao-shuo chi, Hong Kong, 1954; Taipei, 1968). 
The English translation is done by the author herself. It was first published in Twentieth-Century 
Chinese Stories, ed. C. T. Hsia (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1971), and was reprinted with 
minor revisions in Modem Chinese Stories and Novelllas: 1919-1949 (Columbia Univ. Press, 1981). 
The quotation is taken from the latter edition on page 543. 


Film and Governments of the ASEAN 


John A. Lent 


Governments of the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) have 
taken an especially keen interest in the 
film industry during the past decade. 
The authorities in these five countries 
(The Philippines, Indonesia, Singapore, 
Malaysia and Thailand), realizing the 
important role film can play in raising 
national consciousness, and fearing the 
impact of foreign film, have worked 
collectively and individually to protect 
and strengthen, as well as guide, ASEAN 
film. : . 

Regional efforts to improve the film 
industry of ASEAN have received the 
support of individual governments since 
at least 1970, when the annual ASEAN 
Film Festival was launched, attended 
by delegates from the government and 
private film sectors of each state. The 
host government puts up the fund for 
the event. In 1974, the ASEAN Motion 
Pictures Producers Association was 
developed with government help, to 
deal with issues such as the exchange 
of films, export duties on films, co- 
productions and other ‘cooperative 
ventures. Other projects that received 
government patronage were the steps 
taken in 1978 by Malaysia and Indonesia 
to invite film stars at the host country’s 


expense to give them regional! exposure, 


and efforts to develop audiences for the 


films by giving free admission to regional 
movies shown at the annual ASEAN 
Film Festival. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


As with the other ASEAN members, 
the Philippines government sees as its 
primary concern, curbing the importation 
of foreign film. The authorities have 
also been involved in censorship, and 
through the efforts of the First Lady, 
Imelda Marcos, the strengthening of the 
industry through seminars, festivals and 
fund-raising activities. 

Undeniably, since at least 1973, 
the emphasis has been on control of 
foreign film domination of the market. 
In that year, the industry reached an 
agreement with Manila theaters that 
Filipino films be shown at least’ 49 days 
yearly, increased to 70 the following 
year. Additionally, the costs of film 
imports tripled or quadrupled because 
of taxes. After 1973, importers ‘paid 
27 cents per lineal meter of film, a 
specific tax of 45 centavos per foot, 100 
per cent duty on advertising materials, 
a US$22 broker’s fee and storage fees.! 
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To clear customs, three prints and a 
trailer of an imported film cost US$3,100, 
plus US$400 to $500 for posters. Other 
fees for censoring theater taxes, etc. 
added up to.a burdensome load for the 
importer. Se 

In 1977, the government banned 
the exportation of films that distorted 
Philippine socio-economic conditions, and 
the following year, licensed film pro- 
ducers, cinema owners and distributors, 
which it said was to professionalize 
the local industry. That year also, 
parliamentary bills were introduced, 
calling for from 30 to 50 per cent of 
all screen time devoted to Tagalog- 
language pictures, for limitations on 
the importation of films, subsidies to 
the local industry and the breaking of 
film monopolies and trusts. The 
Batasan Committee on Industry in 1979, 
recommended that within five years, 
the film industry should be nationalized, 
and that foreign imports be cut by 50 
percent. Simultaneously, the committee 
thought monopolies would be broken 
as ownership of theaters and production 
companies would have to be separate. 
As another catalyst, a 100 per cent tax 
credit was proposed for the twenty 
outstanding local pictures each year 
(Pines, 1979, p. 4). Previously (since 
1977), the government had given the 
same tax refund to the top three movies 
in the annual Filipino Film Festival. 


Again, legislators moved in 1979 to: 


restrict foreign. importation, aimed 
primarily at Hong Kong and Taiwan, 
kung-fu, swordsmen and karate films 
(Variety, April 18, 1979, p. 53). 

The problem was not solved by 1981, 
when 75 per cent of all films shown 
in Metro Manila were foreign. Because 
of the heavy taxation on, and huge 
production costs of, local films, a foreign 


~ Chinese 


movie could still be exhibited one-twenty 
fifth less expensively. 

A 1981 presidential directive limited 
picture imports by 50 per cent, at the 
same time that Imelda Marcos promised . 
movie producers that her Ministry of 
Human Settlements would raise US$6.75 
million to upgrade the quality of 
national films that “enhanced the 
identity, dignity and humanity of the 
Filipino people.” (Variety, February 
25, 1981, p. 41). 

The need for censorship was tied to 
the strengthening of a Filipino industry, 
the rationale being that investment in 


‘local motion pictures had been thwarted 


for years because of their bomba (sexual) 
characteristics. In 1976, the government 
made serious moves, when the justice 
secretary ordered an irivestigation of a 
foreign syndicate which 
controlled the production and exhibition 
of bombas. The same year, President 
Marcos accepted the resignation of 
his entire board of censors, and stiff 
laws were introduced, including making 
parents liable for minors appearing in 
unwholesome movies (Pines, 1977, p. 
74).2 After the crackdown, reports 
indicated that the investment climate 
had improved. 

. However, the censoring board never 
seemed to accomplish what it claimed 
to want to do, partly because it wavered 
in its actions. At the beginning of martial 
law (and usually since), the government 


- censors banned themes of drug addiction, 


eroticism, sex exploitation, incest, 
adultery, violence, antiracial and 
anti-diplomacy behavior, and those that 
undermined faith in government, incited 
to subversion or glorified crime. Still 
other efforts were made to safeguard 
against films that might downgrade the 
New Society. For example, when the 
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Metro Manila Film Festival was revived 
in 1975, each of the entries had to carry 
a specific message of the New Society. 
Such blatant propaganda was modified 
later, but one source (Lumbrera, 1981, 
p. 60) reported that, “whenever the 
industry touches on such subjects, as 
political corruption, widespread criminali- 
ty, agrarian unrest, unemployment, etc., 
producers are careful to state or imply 
that their films are portraying the past, 
not the present.” From the earliest 
days of martial law, this was the case; 
films showing shootouts carried an 
epilogue, claiming this violence ceased 
with martial law. Other efforts were 
made by the government to safeguard 
against films that might downplay the 
New Society, including the requirement 
in the early 1970s, that all film companies 
had to submit a finished screenplay 
before filming could begin. 

By the late 1970s, the Board of 
Censors was calling for more liberali- 
zation of guidelines because of changing 
lifestyles, while President Marcos, in 
1979, instructed the board to establish 
two codes of ethics to strengthen the 
moral fiber of the industry. The codes 
were to include the usual references 
to sex, perversion and violence, but 
were to add: “stop mocking physical 
or mental defects of a person; stop 
references tending to degrade or ridicule 
religions, the cultural minorities, other 
races, the Philippine flag, and flags of 
other nations; do not glorify bad habits, 
customs, attitudes, situations and 
practices”? (Variety, February 14, 1979, 
p. 22). The President was constantly 
made aware of permissiveness in film 
by pressure groups such as ‘the Catholic 
Church, the National Commission on 
the Role of Women and others, which 
went to the streets to demonstrate against 


film exploitation of sex and violence. 
Jaime Cardinal Sin, leader of the 
Catholic Church and a severe critic 
of President Marcos, went so far as to 
say in 1980 that he was willing to join 
hands with Marcos in stamping out 
permissiveness. 

The key governmental figure behind 
the development and guidance of Filipino. 
films has been Imelda Marcos. She has 
had her hands in many projects for the 
betterment of local movies. In 1977, 
through her initiative, government agen- 
cies co-sponsored a conference on the 
cataloguing and preservation of Filipino 
films, with the aim of establishing an 
association to have a formidable list 
of objectives, ranging from storing films 
to seeking subsidies from government 
to produce quality movies. Some of 
the conference recommendations saw 
fruition in the early 1980s. While 
announcing the US$6.75 million fund- 
raising drive for films in 1981, she also 
told of plans to set up a board of 
standards, composed of filmmakers, to 
replace the Board of Censors; to build 
a National Motion Picture Center; to 
provide technical assistance from a film 
processing pool, and to merge the 
Philippine Motion Pictures Producers 
Association and the Integrated Movie 
Producers, Importers and Distributors 
Association of the Philippines. She was 
successful in that the President signed 
a bill in 1981, setting up the Motion 
Picture Development Board which 
implemented some of her ideas; Imelda 
Marcos was appointed the  board’s 
honorary chairperson. Before the year 
was out, the board subsidized two films. 

Probably the First Lady’s most 
impressive accomplishment was the 
inauguration of the First Manila Interna- 
tional Film Festival in 1982. Recognized 
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as an immense success as an image-builder 
for the nation and the film industry, 
the “multi-million dollar extravaganza’’ 
expected to take its place alongside 
famous international festivals at Cannes, 
Venice or Berlin. The preparations 
for the first festival stirred tremendous 
controversy when the First Lady con- 
structed a US$30 million Manila Film 
Center for the occasion. The building 
of the center, done in record time with 
an outpouring of resources, was marred 
by a major accident when the roof 
collapsed, killing at least 27 workers; 
by boycotts and threatened bombings 
by an opposition group. The first festival 
helped spur foreign sales of Filipino 
movies, but critics wondered if the 
US$100 # million investment was 
necessary in a country with severe 
economic problems (Ocampo, 1982, p. 12; 
also Astaweek, February 12, 1982, 
pp. 20-22). 

The international festival has had 
an impact not only upon the economics 
of the industry, but also upon censorship 
policies. The strict Philippine censorship 
did not mesh well with an international 
film festival that brought in films from 
scores of divergent countries. One 
interesting solution was worked out 
in 1982, when President Marcos proposed 
that uncensored film produced locally 
and abroad be shown regularly in a 
newly-created Experimental Cinema of 
the Philippines, a corporation attached 
to the Ministry of Tourism. Proceeds 
from ECP were to be used to support 
the Manila International Film Festival. 
Named director of ECP was the Presi 
dent’s daughter, Imee Marcos. Soon 
after, as ECP went into production, 
distribution, importation and exhibition, 
there were fears that a shift to nationaliza- 
tion of the industry was in the making. 


A solution to economic and censor- 
ship problems, implemented at the 
Second Manila International Film Festival 
in January 1983, was extremely unsettling 
to defenders of morality. A few weeks 
before the festival, President Marcos 
stopped government sponsorship of the 
event, when the World Bank admonished 
him for spending on “frivolous” projects. 
To raise the funds necessary to keep 
the festival on schedule, a decision was 
made to lift the censorship laws during 
the festival, allowing Filipinos to see 
uncut local and foreign sex films at 
a slightly higher admission rate. The 
decision seemed to place the President 
and the First Lady at opposite poles — 
Marcos claiming there would be arrests; 
his wife shrugging off the threats. On 
the first day of the lifting of censorship, 
US$580,620 was grossed at 141 theaters 
(Asiaweek, February 11, 1983, pp. 
38-39), and about $5 million was brought 
in during the entire festival. One 
newspaper columnist (Julie Yap Daza 
in Times Journal) summed up the 
dilemma: “Arent we schizophrenics 
all? We have a board of censors, but we 
also have an ECP. We want to be interna- 
tional though we are still parochial. 
We are spiritual children lusting after 
adult education.” 

After the 1983 festival, President 
Marcos strengthened the power of the 
censoring agency and expanded its 
jurisdiction. Renamec the Board of 
Review for Motion Pictures, Television 
and Live Entertainment (BRMPT), the 
group was empowered to license and 
seize, if necessary, entertainment 
materials. By August 1983, film per- 
sonalities demonstrated at BRMPT 
headquarters, demanding the resignation 
of the board’s chair because of her 
compliance with a government bill to 
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register performers, license movie 
houses, delete disapproved parts from 
master film negatives and censor story 
lines. The hostility of the filmmakers 
was unleashed also at the first Filipino 
academy awards ceremony in 1983, 
when a director, as part of the “free 
the artists and ban the censors’’ move- 
ment in the country, lashed out at 
censorship policies. The President 
continued his efforts to reform the 
film business, when in 1983, he ordered 
an investigation into monopolies of 
production, importation and booking of 
movies in the nation. 

As plans proceeded for the 1984 
Manila International Film Festival, it 
was obvious the government’s role would 
be lessened; governmental financial 
support was cut and Imelda Marcos 
was to deal only with social matters. 
But, the event never materialized; in 
late 1983, the President announced a 
new national austerity program, and 
in November, Imelda Marcos said the 
festival was cancelled because of 
economic difficulties. 

Compounding the woes of the film 
industry during the past five years has 
been the mass smuggling of illegal video 
cassettes and video cassette recorders. 
The government reported a loss of US$36 
million in tax revenue in 1979 because 
of video smuggling; the film business 
saw marked reductions in 
attendance. The government passed 
a bill to regulate video by requiring that 
all owners of VCRs register with the 
authorities; the impact of the legislation 
has been negligible. 


INDONESIA 


Since at least 1969, the Indonesian 
government has looked at protectionist 


cinema 


policies for the film industry. That year, 
the information minister levied a fee 
of Rp. 250,000 (about US$540) on each 
imported film, the proceeds intended 
to finance a national film production 
board. Producers of Indonesian films 
could apply for credits from the board 
of up to Rp. 7.5 million (about US$ 
18,000), or about one-third of the 
production costs of a picture. Then, 
in 1973, a quota restriction was placed 
on foreign films — 700 imports in 1973, 
followed by 500 in 1974 and lowered 
by 100 per year until 1978, after which 
the government would allow only selected 
films in. 

In 1974, the Indonesian Film Artists 
Association asked the government to 
restrict imports of foreign films, perhaps 
in reaction to a demonstration the 
previous year, staged by an actor who 
said Jakarta cinemas were discriminating 
because they did not show local films. 
Two years later, the government further 
attempted to discourage the importation 
of foreign films (especially from Hong 
Kong), requiring that film importing 
companies invest in an _ Indonesian 
production for every five films they 
imported. Also in 1976, the authorities 
unsuccessfully tried to organize all 71 
of Indonesia’s importers into the 
Federation of Indonesian Film Importers, 
Producers and Distributors, with the 
purpose of bringing more order and 
less competition to the business. Instead, 
four consortia were set up: one for 
Mandarin films, with an import quota 
of 73 pictures; two others on U.S. and 
European films, with a quota of 72, 
and a fourth, for bringing in non- 
Mandarin Asian films, with a quota of 
79. : 

The ruling that obligated importing 
companies to produce one local film 
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for every five imported was abolished 
by the new information minister about 
a year after it was instituted, because 
too many “quickies”? were made. Anwar 
(1978, p. 179) wrote that the public 
“began to express dissatisfaction with 
the ‘formula pictures’ blending sex, 
violence,, song and dance in the required, 
tested proportion to reach maximum 
commercial impact.” 

In 1979, a National Film Council of 
Indonesia was formed to help Information 
Minister Ali Murtopo define governmental 
policy on the development of a national 
industry. The. minister thought In- 
donesian films had to become a “creative 
service commodity,” promoting cultural/ 
educational values in an entertaining 
fashion (see Variety, November 28, 
1979, p. 35; Indonesian Times, April 
24, 1980; Asiaweek, July 11, 1980, 
p. 57). To spur Indonesian productions, 
which had dropped to a low in 1978, 
the government asked all importers to 
contribute to a National Film Develop- 
ment Fund (US$7,500 for each film 
imported); arranged for the education 
of film artists and made loans available. 
Additionally,- high taxes were placed 
on foreign pictures; which had to be 
imported through the previously-men- 
tioned consortia (D’Cruz, 1978, p. 10). 
The: government also organized the 
Government Film Unit in 1979, which 
produced primarily documentaries; but 
also some features. The rationale for 
doing the latter was that the government 
could produce them less expensively, 
because its performers would be non- 
professionals, recruited and trained by 
the government-owned and -operated 
acting school, and because color 
processing would be handled by the 
government’s new color laboratory. For 
years, the authorities have also controlled 


the distribution of both foreign and 
domestic. pictures through its Indonesian 
Film Distribution Company. 

Despite these efforts, criticism has 
abounded. As early zs 1973, the chief 
of the Films. Censorship Board of 
Indonesia said that local films had lost 
their originality and national identity, 
and that they were foreign in theme 
and content, harping on sadism and 
violence. Another member of the board 
wrote: 


Ten years later, the same scenes 
which were banned in foreign movies 
in the sixties, would appear in In- 
donesian-made films. Strangest of 
all, there is not so much kissing, but 
bed scenes are shown more daringly 
than in European films. Like Hollywood 
movies, producers like to show luxuri- 
ous homes, big cars, nightclubs, sexy 
girls in bikinis or modern Western 
dress, beach scenes and gangsters 
(Suleiman, 1976, pp. 21-23). 


In 1977, the jury. head at the Indonesian 
Film Festival believed Indonesian films 
had degenerated to such a low quality 
that no best picture award was given 
(Media, April 1977, p. 18). The complaint 
continued to be aired that local pictures 
had too many Indian, Hong Kong and 
Taiwanese images. By 1980, Indonesia 
produced 73 features and 150 shorts, 
but still imported 170 movies, although 
that number was markedly down from 
the 260 of the previous year. 


SINGAPORE 


The role played by the government 
in the Singapore film industry is mainly 
one of censorship. Since 1972, when 
at least three film distributors went to 
Hong Kong to ask that excessive violence 
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be minimized in films from the colony, 
and the Singapore government put a total 
ban on movie violence, films glorifying 
crime, violence, gangsterism or drug 
addiction have been snipped by the 
Board of Film Censors in the Ministry 
of Culture (Straits Times, December 
30, 1972). Film censors are full-time 
civil servants who decide the guidelines. 
In 1975, the censoring body tightened 
its rulings to affect distributors who 
cut out objectionable parts and then 
spliced them back after the film passed 
the board (Koh, 1975, p. 40). Besides 
the themes banned by the 1972 govern- 
ment decree, others deal with anything 
that disparages any country or religious 
or racial group. Film owners can appeal 
to a nine-member committee, although 
there are not many takers of this option 
(Kutty, 1979, p. 42). 

By mid-1981, the Ministry of Culture 
set up a six-member committee to 
establish new censorship criteria for 
films and videotapes “in light of the 
population now being more discriminate’”’ 
(Lim, 1982, p. 54). The committee’s 
report said that in the future, special 
attention would be given to the theme 
and overall context of a film, but that 
it was not necessary to make major 
changes in the existing criteria and policy. 
Also, the committee announced that 
the Board of Film Censors can move 
‘toward a less strict policy, but that 
this should be done gradually and with 
caution; that there should be no classifica- 
tion of films; that an advisory committee 
should be formed to advise the censor 
board. and the television station; that 
the same guidelines for films should be 
strictly - enforced for videotapes, and 
that .there should -be adequate staff to 
scrutinize the thousands of videotapes. 

Attempting. to minimize his govern- 


ment’s role as guardian of public morals, 
Ow Chin Hock, parliamentary secretary 
(culture), pointed out that’ in 1979, 
only 58, or 4.5 per cent, of foreign films 
were banned, and that 445, or 34.2 
per cent, were passed with cuts. He 
added that gradual adjustments to 
censorship policies had been made, and 
that censorship was not entirely in the 
hands of a few censors. Further, he 
said: 4 ` 


_ We are basically an Asian society. 
Most Singaporeans still regard sex as 
very private and personal...In fact, 
many thinking Singaporeans are con- 
cerned that the Western liberal values 
and permissiveness, particularly with 
regard to sexual freedom, transmitted 
through the mass media and two-way 
travel, will erode our traditional values 
and bring about a decline of morality. 
As an elected government, we cannot 
shun away from the responsibility, 
particularly to our young. The Ministry 
of Culture therefore cannot be expected 
to change or liberalize to a large extent 
our censorship policy, and release 
undesirable publications, films and 
videotapes indiscriminately (Ow, 1980). 


Actually, the problems dealing with 
videotapes have been foremost in the 
minds of government officials. In 1980, 
the government, in an effort to eliminate 
pornographic videotapes, reminded the 
public that police raids would be launched 
on shops and private homes. The public 
was warned that videotapes had to be 
cleared by the cerisors board, and failure 
to do this meant a $5,000 fine or six 
months’ imprisonment, and $10,000 or 
two years’ imprisonment if sold or 
distributed to the public. 

As in many countries, Singapore 
film theaters have felt the impact of 
the video cassette boom. The Shaw 
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Organisation, owners of the largest 
chain of theaters in Singapore, claimed 
a 30 per cent drop in box office receipts 
in 1980, because of the public’s use of 
video cassettes. Other theaters reported 
even larger losses. Exhibitors, to cope 
with the problem, in 1981, appealed 
to the Customs Department for a larger 
share of the entertainment duty on 
admission tickets. The appeal followed 
earlier unsuccessful efforts on the part 
of the exhibitors to have admission prices 
increased. Government policy in 
Singapore has consistently held down 
admission prices, making theater-going 
one of the less expensive entertainments 
in Southeast Asia. 


MALAYSIA 


From the 1920s, when then-Malaya 
was a British colony, the government 
had concerns about film, and as early 
as 1923, placed controls on the medium, 
mainly because of fears that it could 
propagandize for communism and teach 
“the mass of uneducated Asiatics about 
the white race,’ thus weakening “the 
whole platform of respect on which the 
ascendancy of the white man rested” 
(see Stevenson, 1974, p. 210). The 
Straits Settlements government promul- 
gated Ordinance No. 200 (Cinematograph 
Films), in 1923, setting up an office of 
the censor; the Federated Malay States 
passed Cinematograph Films (Control) 
Enactment in 1927. Thus, the basis for 
present government regulations of film, 
encapaulated in a 1952 act, go back at 
least six decades. | 


In more recent years, the Malaysian: 


Film Censorship Board has made decisions 
on censoring and banning. The board 
believes close-up nudity and love-making 
should be cut, as well as instances of 


lesbianism, homosexuality, sodomy, 
nyphomania, prostitution and rape. On 
violence, the board stipulates the cutting 
of all-out brutality, sadism, torture and 
bloody scenes; on crime, films are banned 
if they show that crime pays or is 
glamorous. Still other areas where the 
board scrutinizes closely are: 


Politics, portrayals of the com- 
munist way of life in excess or triumph 
of communism over democracy is 
banned, This includes films powered 
with anti-government and revolutionary 
themes. If the movie has educational 
and historical value and devoid of 
any adverse influences on local viewers, 
the film may get through. On horror, 
if the film expresses a mctive of 
horrifying the audience to thrill them, 
then it is either banner altogether 
or heavily censored. ... On anti-social 
and anti-cultural aspects, movie themes 
on hippism [sic!] and drug abuse are 
banned. ... 


As in Singapore, distributors have the 
right to appeal a decision of the board. 

The government has attempted to aid 
the local film industry on numerous 
occasions during the past decade. In 
the mid-1970s, the Home Affairs Ministry 
ordered that all non-Malay filmlets, 
features and commercials carry Bahasa 
Malaysia subtitles, and that the subtitles 
be produced locally. The purpose was to 
promote the local film industry and 
national unity and solidarity and to 
provide employment opportunities. 

The development of Perfima in 1970 
gave Malays a small role in their nation’s 
film industry; Malay-backed companies 
existed, but only a few turned out 
feature-length movies. Then in 1974, 
a cabinet-backed task force was set 
up to investigate foreign control of the 
industry. Among its findings was that 
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50 per cent of screening time was devoted 
to Chinese films, one-third to English 
and Indian and only 12 per cent to 
Malay. The task force proposed a national 
film board to help local filmmakers, 
by setting policy for foreign imports, 
offering assistance to Malay producers, 
developing a film academy, assessing 
punitive tariffs on foreign films and 
developing a new chain of theaters. 
However, the board failed to materialize 
at that time because of fears of govern- 
ment interference in private industry 
(Asiaweek, October 16, 1981, p. 30). 
In 1977, appeals were made to the 
Malaysian government to give Shaw and 
Cathay notice to wind up their monopoly 
of film — to limit their distribution and 
length of run of foreign films. Especially 
Shaw Brothers, from its 1930s’ Singapore 
base, cornered the Malay market for 
decades — in production, distribution 
and exhibition. The company was 
accused of not investing profits made 
from Malaysian audiences into the local 
industry; it also did not make friends 
by its closing of Malay Film Productions 
Ltd. in Singapore in 1967. 

Throughout the 1970s, local film 
production and exhibition were not 
viable; in 1976, only seven features 
were produced. One problem was the 
heavy taxation by government. In 1977, 
independent theater operators, claiming 
that about one-half of their revenue 
went to taxation, appealed to the govern- 
ment for help. Other appeals to 
government included one to set up a 
film corporation with sufficient funds 
to build a theater in every major town, 


providing a nationwide outlet for Malay 


films (Nordin, 1979, p. 50). 

.In 1981, the appeals showed results 
as the government established the 
National Film Development Corporation 


(FINAS) to overhaul the local industry. 
A launching grant of US$7 million was 
provided under the Fourth Malaysia 
Plan. The act that stimulated the 
corporation allowed film companies to 
undertake only one of the following: 
producing and distributing, distributing 
and screening or producing and screening 
films. This portion of the act was to 
break up monopolies. At the same time, 
Acting Prime Minister Mahathir Mohamad 
said the film industry had no less than 
80 distributors importing 1,000 to 1,500 
films yearly. He said that although the 
government was prepared to help develop 
the cinema business, the film community 
itself had to cooperate by upgrading 
professionalism and by drawing up a 
code of conduct. Reasons given by 
officials for establishing the corporation 
included the lack of producing and 
processing activities and the glut of 
foreign films not reflecting a Malaysian 
identity. The corporation act also 
contained. provisions for licensing of 
production, distribution and screening 
activities (Malaysian Digest, March 31, 
1981, p. 5). 

The new corporation was designed 
to do everything except production. 
Among its first steps was to cease 
taxation of raw stocks and equipment, 
which had been 50 per cent of value. 
The government corporation will also 
attempt to increase the bumiputra 
(Malay) share of the movie industry to 
30 per cent, by wresting control from 
Shaw, Cathay, Golden Star, Chong Gay 
and Eng Wah, mainly Chinese-dominated 
outfits. The corporation is barred from 
direct commercial activities, the Prime 
Minister claiming he had no intention 
of allowing FINAS to become a monopo- 
ly. The government recently entered 
feature film production through its 
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production unit, Filem Negara. 

About the same time, the government 
supported the Malaysian Film Festival 
with a US$19,400 grant and helped 
foster an agreement between Malaysia 
and Indonesia to -co-produce and ex- 
change their films. Under the latter 
agreements, each country will waive 
import restrictions on ten imported films 
per year (Nordin, 1981, p. 21). The 
government also announced it , was 
amenable to developing a scholarship 
program for film artists and technicians; 
through its various agencies, the govern 
ment has begun constructing first-class 
cinemas in residential areas. 

After years of efforts, the Malaysian 
government has succeeded in launching 
a viable, local film industry, only to 
have it plagued by the video craze that 
is sweeping the world. Especially in 
1982, the Information Minister proposed 
a number of controls on video, but 
not to much avail. 


THAILAND 


Thai governments have seen the need 
to promote and control the film industry 
since at least 1973, when a film council 
was proposed. But the most drastic 
protectionist action occurred in 1976, 
when the martial law administration 
increased the tax on foreign film footage 
14-fold, from 2.20 baht per meter to 
30 baht, at the same time, lowering 
taxes on local film. The Thai Motion 
Picture Promotion Association expressed 
unanimous approval for the tax, claiming 
it will give their productions greater 
playing opportunities, at the same time, 
stopping importation of low-quality films. 
A problem remained, however, in how to 
spur local producers to make better- 
` quality movies. A leading Thai producer, 


Prince Chatri Yukol. was skeptical, 
saying the local filmmaker will say, 
“why should I make a good film costing 
3 million baht (US$150,000) when I 
can get equal profits from a bad one 


made for only 750.000 baht (US$ 
37,500)?’ (Variety, May 4, 1977, 
p. 63). 


The tax increase temporarily stopped 
Chinese imports, most of which emanated 
from Shaw Brothers. But, within a year, 
the Chinese films recaptured part of 
the market by bringing in movies in 
negative, rather than print, form. This 
is a less expensive process, as new prints 
are made after paying 30 baht (US$1.50) 
per meter, or 22,000 baht per picture. 
The result was that in 1976 and 1977, 
there were 25 and 44 more Chinese 
than Thai films (Yogachandra, 1980). 

The tax also upset Bangkok first-run 
theaters, which petitioned the govern- 
ment, explaining that the Thai industry 
could not meet their demands for 500 
to 600 ‘titles yearly. The number of 
foreign films submitted to the Board of 
Censors decreased by about one-third 
after the tax was imposed. Also affected 
would be 400 ‘“‘dubbers’”? who worked 
live in the theaters showing foreign films. 
Another fear was that the star system 
of Thailand would not allow for a 
significant rise in local film production. 
The few stars, overworked from appearing 
in as many as 30 films simultaneously," 
could not be stretched further. But, 
by 1980, it was reported that the star 
system was breaking down, allowing for 
newcomers. ' 

Other consequences of the tax were 
the closing of some theaters, the subst 
dization and production of local film 
by Bangkok cinema circuit owners, 
and the wider distribution of Thai films. 
No longer did Thai producers have to 
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beg or bribe to get provincial theater 
owners to show their films. To sidestep 
the law, foreign film distributors brought 
in documentaries which were tax exempt. 
Nine United States motion picture 
companies of the Motion Picture Export 
Association of America suspended film 
exportation to Thailand. 

As the number of foreign films 
dipped from 600 in 1976 to 300 by 
September 1977, Thai movies began 
competing with one another. In 1978, 
for the first time in Thai movie history, 
12 Thai movies each had 3 million baht 
gross revenue’ during first-run showings 
in Bangkok theaters. Newspaper 
advertisements were mainly about local 
films, more shooting on overseas locations 
and co-productions with Japan, United 
States and Korea were attempted by 
Thai producers, local stars’ fees rocketed 
and awards for Thai films were created. 
One theater circuit — Union-Odeon, 
controlling eight theaters — financed 
production by taking a minority role 
in at least 30 Thai pictures yearly. 

But, a new government in 1979 
thought differently about foreign films, 
lowering their import duty from 30 to 
15 baht per meter. Also in 1979, the 
Kriangsak government appointed a 
committee to look into forming a film 
board to raise standards of the Thai 
industry and to promote sales in Thailand 
and abroad. The Thai Film Promotion 
Committee’s proposal for a film board 
was the fourth such attempt to organize 
a body to “regulate, control and represent 
‘the local motion picture industry in 
all vital issues and activities.” The board, 
once created, 
Minister’s Office, and its chairman was 
appointed by the government (Cacnio, 
1979, p. 43). In 1981, the four-year 
Thai boycott of the nine U.S. studios 


fell under the Prime: 


was ended, the primary reason given 
was the rampant piracy of U.S. films 
that was occurring, mainly through 
videotapes. 


Government regulation concerning 


. film content is slightly less. stringent 


than in the rest of ASEAN. In 1977, 
the board of censors banned those under 
18 years of age from X-rated films, 
set up mechanisms to severely punish 
those violating the rating regulation, 
limited kissing scenes to one second and 
said deletions would be made when the 
board deemed dialogue to be improper 
(meaning Thai lower class dialect). Other 
rules by the board of censors stipulated 
that although drug-taking and addiction 
can be shown in films, the preparation 
and administration of narcotics are 
outlawed; that sex can be shown only 
in’ a manner that does not arouse one 
sexually. 

Efforts of the government to save 
and foster the Thai film industry -may 
be going the same direction as in other 
ASEAN societies. A prediction in 1983 
said the Thai film industry would be 
killed within three years by television 
and videotapes. Although some sectors 
of Thai society did not seem to ‘worry 
about this prospect, others have pointed 
out there is something worth saving, 
with over 100 films made yearly, intended 
for the upcountry audience that accounts 
for 80 per cent of attendance receipts. 


‘But, catering to the rural audience, as 


the three big production companies 
do, affected quality; as one writer said, 
“the sticking to formulas, the casting 
of exhausted stars — make sure that 
mediocrity in the industry reigns” 
(Buruma, 1983, p. 53). 

Whether film has a future in Thailand 


will depend to a great degree upon whe-_ 


ther video can be controlled,» 
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prospects do not look good. About 
half of the rural households of Thailand 
have access to video recorders, which 
can be purchased so inexpensively on 
the black market that the government 
had to drop taxes on electronics from 
40 per cent to about 7 per cent. Video 
cassettes can be purchased for about one 
dollar and pirated:versions of both foreign 
and Thai films can be circulated before 


the films get to the theaters. 
CONCLUSION 
The governments of these five 


Southeast Asian countries are heavily 
involved in the protection and control 
of local film industries. Ali four film- 
producing countries (Singapore does not 
produce films) seemed to become aware 
of the dangers presented by imported 
movies about the same time in the mid- 
1970s. 
from Indonesia requiring importers to 
produce or subsidize one local film for 
every five imported, to Thailand imposing 
a 14-fold tax increase on foreign film 
footage. 

At the same time that impositions 
were placed on foreign movies, efforts 
were made to improve the local industries, 
by lowering taxes, educating and training 
personnel, subsidizing films, sponsoring 


The ways they reacted varied . 


festivals or requiring theaters to show 
only local films during a certain number 
of days yearly. The greatest financial 
support afforded film was that given 
by the Philippine government, primarily 
because of the First Lady’s keen interest 
in cinema. But, even that has been 
curtailed drastically because of austerity 
campaigns. Governments of the region 
find it difficult to justify large outlays 
on film and other performing arts, when 
pockets of the population suffer extreme 
poverty. 

By the late 1970s and early 1980s, 
centralization seemed to be the mode 
of. operation when Malaysia, Philippines 
and Indonesia set up national film 
development agencies. At times, the 
difference between government help and 
government control was difficult to 
discern, especially in instances where 
the government claimed local films 
had to be censored and kept pure to 
attract the right type of investors. 

Perhaps the individual government 
and regional efforts to advance the — 
ASEAN film industries have come too 
late — at the same time of the video 
revolution. Governments of the region, 
and elsewhere in the: world, find it 
difficult to cope with the detrimental 
effects upon film industries caused by 
the elusive, and often illegal, video trade. 


NOTES 


l Apparently, local filmmakers are also hit hard by taxes. In 1980, it was estimated that about 40 
per cent of a company’s gross income goes to the government in taxes. Among the taxes were: 
amusement, 30 per cent of gross income; percentage tax on sales, 2 per cent; corporate income 
tax, or 25 per cent of the first 100,000 peso earnings, and 35 per cent on excess; business tax in 
Manila, about 2 per cent; a 25 centavos per admission compulsory flood tax per cinema ticket, 
and a 25 centavos per admission tax for the Cultural Center of the Philippines, a favorite project 


of Imelda Marcos. 


Such taxes prompted National Artist Lamberto Avellana to accuse the government in 1976 of 
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putting an “albatross on the neck of the industry.’ 

The board of censors had figured in a few controversies, having been accused of participating in 

the making of sex movies. The year before, the chairman of the board, who was a top presidential 

assistant, was murdered; a movie producer was arrested in that case. 

Registering and licensing of movie theaters was mentioned regularly in an effort to guarantee the 

sanitation and safety of movie theaters, especially after a few incidents of deaths resulting from 

unsafe conditions. 

The previous two governments of brothers Kukrit Pramoj and Seni Pramoj had raised amusement 

taxes on both local and foreign films to 35.5 per cent; then, after protests, they lowered the tax 

to locally-made films to 20 per cent. 

Sombat Metanee used to appear in 60 films a month at his peak. 

6 In 1978, a Copyright Law was passed, protecting Thai and foreign films. The law provides that 
violators are subject to a jail term of up to a year and a fine up to US$8,700. But, despite such 
penalties, the piracy continues because of the large and profitable market available. 
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Educational Development in Micronesia, 
1945 — 1968 


Dirk Anthony Ballendorf 


Schools operated in Micronesia under 
the Japanese until the closing months of 
the war. When severe American bombing 
raids began on many of the islands, the 
schools were closed and the children 
went with their families to safer, rural 
areas. Many of the school buildings 
were destroyed during the invasion, 
and those that were not were often 
used as emergency hospitals or military 
headquarters. Japanese civilian school 
teachers were among those repatriated 
after the cessation of hostilities, and this, 
together with the above-mentioned 
factors, brought the educational system 
to a stand-still. The reestablishment of 
schools in the islands was one of the 
earliest tasks undertaken by the American 
military government. Even before all 
the fighting had stopped, some instruction 
in English was begun in make-shift 
schools. The officers in charge of the 
schools worked more or less on their 
own, and their ability and interest in 
the program determined its success or 
failure. ! 

The educational background of the 
Marshallese gained from long contact 
with American missionaries, was superior 
to that of any of the other Micronesians, 


and the greatest progress in the re- 
establishment of the schools was evident 
in those islands.* Because there were 
very few locally-trained teachers in 
Micronesia, one of the first jobs of the 
administration in 1945 and 1946 was 
to establish teacher-training programs. 
These were rather haphazard affairs 
conducted in each district center. 
Islanders with little or no background 
in education were taught by Americans 
for six months to one year, in the rudi- 
ments of English and liberal arts subjects. 
They then returned to their home islands 
to organize schools and teach. There 
was little or no follow-up activity or 
support for these teachers, and virtually 
no evaluative devices. The Japanese 
had trained and maintained local teachers 
as ‘“‘teaching assistants’ but these were 
people who had no formal training, 
and they were used only in the “native 
schools?” and not the schools set up 
exclusively for Japanese children.? Such 
people, after the end of the war, were 
the only locals available who had some 
experience. as teachers. But, in most 
cases these people were deemed unac- 
ceptable by the Americans because they 
were too closely identified with the 
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Japanese and their methods. School 
facilities were erected with local or 
salvaged materials as available, and very 
limited school supplies, including in- 
appropriate stateside textbooks, were 
distributed gratis by the administration. 

Primary, intermediate, and secondary 
schools were planned for the future. 
In 1947 a teacher-training school for 
Micronesians was established on Guam, 
and trainees from all island groups were 
brought there to train in short courses 
in order to teach later back on their 
home islands. Initially this school was 
known as the Marianas Area Teacher 
Training School (MATTS), but after a 
short time its name was changed to the 
Pacific Islands Teacher Training School 
(PITTS) because students came from 
many other islands besides the Marianas, 
and the new name was more representa- 
tiye. After the first few short course 
students were graduated, PITTS gradually 
became a one-year training school, and 
drew its students from among the 
graduates of the district primary schools. 
As sophistication increased, intermediate 
schools were established in each district, 
and so then PITTS began to take its 
students from among the graduates of 
the district intermediate schools. A 
gradual development scheme took shape. 
In effect, PITTS became the only 
Micronesian secondary school. In 1948 
the school was moved to Truk and its 
program for teachers extended for two 
years. It operated this way until 1952 
when its name was changed to the Pacific 
Islands Central School (PICS). In 1956 
a partial third-year program was added, 
and in 1959 the school was moved from 
Truk to Ponape and became a full, three 
year high panels Compiting a full twelve- 
year sequence.* 

There was a large gap, however, 


between what the system looked like 
on paper, and what actually was the 
case. The program limped along. 
Supplies, books, curriculum development, 
and evaluation and testing techniques 
were all woefully neglected. There 
were simply not enough funds to do an 
adequate job. The Micronesians were 
concerned over the general slowness 
of all American development programs, 
but were particularly concerned over 
the neglect in the school system. Even 
the Japanese, who provided unequal 
educational opportunities, had provided 
better facilities and a more organized 
system. The American appropriations 
for education in the Territory remained 
at a steady level and then rose 
only slightly in the years following the 
war. It was not until the Kennedy 
administration that appropriations began 
to rise. Figure 1 illustrates this funding 
pattern. In 1962 two goals were set 
which had the effect of at least beginning 
a massive up-grading of education in the 
Trust Territory. These were: (1) develop- 
ing the elementary school system in 
the islands solidly through the eighth 
grade; and (2) the adoption of the 
methodology of teaching English as a 
second language (TESL). Of course, 
expansion in the area of elementary 
education, also forced the expansion of 
secondary schools, and so plans for one 
high school in each of Micronesia’s six 
districts were made. This same year 
also saw the establishment of the 
Micronesian Teacher Education Center 
at Ponape. By 1965 the goal set in 
1962 — to have a public high school 
in each district — was reached. The 
reprogramming of elementary education 
resulted in the addition of seventh and 
eighth grades in many of the public 
schools, thus affording more educational 
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opportunities to more students. The 
private schools in the Territory, which 
are composed of Catholic and Protestant 
Mission schools, began to receive 
increased support from the government 
in 1962. This support has been in the 
areas of materials and facilities-sharing. 
Elementary school enrollment rose 
in public schools from 17,497 in 1965 
to 18,788 in 1966, and in the private 
schools from 4,463 in 1965 to 4,817 
in 1966.° More U.S. Congressional 
funds were made available for the hiring 
of U.S. contract teachers. Some 142 
were on the local elementary school 
staffs in 1966.7 An event of considerable 
significance to the educational program 
was. the inclusion of Micronesia in the 
U.S. Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965. Under this act, sixteen 
projects, amounting to $707,830.00, 
to broaden and strengthen elementary 
and secondary school programs were 
approved for 1966; $63,957.00 was 
approved to acquire school library 
resources and textbooks; and $69,100.00 
was requested for an audio-visual center.® 
This rather sudden increase in the supply 
of funds created a problem for some 
administrators who lacked sufficient 
creativity and energy to spend the new 


money. As a result, some funds which. 


were appropriated were never spent, 
and some money was wasted. The total 
effect, however, was beneficial. 
Curriculum development lagged 
behind. The lack of expertise and 
guidance, as well as the lack of time 
on the part of the staff already there, 
made the development of appropriate 


Micronesian curriculum materials an 
expectation for the future. 
In 1966 over 300 Peace Corps 


volunteers arrived in Micronesia to teach 
English as a second language in the 


elementary. schools.? This large cadre 
of new workers had an immediate effect 
on the educational system. For one 
thing, their presence enabled certain 
other professional staff members to be 
freed to work in the area of curriculum 
development. It also allowed the teaching 
of English to be extended to more of 
the outer-island . communities in Micro- 
nesia. U.S. contract teachers had been 
taking instruction to the outer islands 
for years, but the infusion of Peace 
Corps volunteers widened this coverage 
considerably. To be sure, Peace Corps 
presence brought with it some problems 
as well. The increased teaching staff 
placed more weight upon the shoulders 
of the field supervisors. Many of the 
volunteers’ lack of skill in teaching, 
coupled with their inexperience and 
idealistic drive, made the supervisors’ 
jobs even more taxing than they had 
been previously. After their first year 
of teaching, some of the effects of the 
Peace Corps volunteer teachers could 
be clearly measured. In the Marianas 
District, for example, the English 
comprehension of elementary students 
was tested at more than one full grade 
level higher than it had been in the 
previous year.!®? The Territory's 
Department of Education made requests 
for increased numbers of volunteers 
for the coming year. and asked that 
the Peace Corps provide high school 
teachers as well as reading specialists 
and curriculum developers. !! 

In. the 1967-68 school year, the 
administration, for the first time in its 
history, handed down a standard English 
curriculum. to be used in all schools in 
the Territory.17 ` At last the students 
in the Marshalls District were receiving 
the same instructional materials and 


‘presentations as: the students in the 
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Palau District. This single curriculum 
in English together with the establishment 
of the Micronesian Teacher Education 
Center at Ponape, was the most significant 
move forward in the educational develop- 
ment of Micronesia in the entire decade 
of the 1960s. 

The curriculum pattern in the 
Micronesian schools was, and continues 
to be, very similar to the American 
form; that is, most students are being 
educated with a view to eventually 
entering college. The elementary school 
curriculum focuses on language arts, 
social studies, science, arithmetic, health 
and safety, and arts and crafts. The 
curriculum for the secondary schools 
is different only in degree. A statement 
of the goals of high school instruction 
for 1968, illustrates the system’s familiari- 
ty to the American form: 


1. To develop further skills in 
communications and calculating. 

2. To promote better health 
through education in personal and 
community hygiene and sanitation. 

3. To impart more knowledge 
and better understanding of the physical 
environment through the teaching of 
such subjects as geography and science, 
and of the human environment through 
teaching about economic and social 
organization, government, and law. 

4. To impart knowledge and 
understanding of the rest of the world 
and its people. 

5. To develop an understanding 
of the individual and group duties, 
and of civic responsibilities within 
the immediate society and to the 
world at large. 

6. To stimulate expression in the 
arts and crafts, including the indigenous 
forms. 

7. To train in vocational skills 
such aS agriculture, carpentry, and 
mechanics, care of tools, and simple 
technical and commercial skills 


necessary for economic progress. 

8. To improve home-making skills 
such as food preparation, nutrition, 
child care, care of the sick, home 
improvement, and the making of 
clothing. !3 


Point seven is worth a digression 
here. In 1968 there was only one 
vocational high school in the Trust 
Territory, and one agricultural vocational 
school, which is private and still in 
operation. The public vocational high 
school was a part of the academic high 
school in Palau, and had a vice-principal 
in charge of it. Agriculture and carpentry, 
as well as machine-shop, were a part of 
the curriculum. In 1968 nothing was 
being done in the way of teaching modern 
business skills, such as computer opera- 
tion or data-processing, although courses 
were offered in typing and short-hand 
skills. 

In the regular academic high schools 
students in all curricula may take electives 
beyond the required courses. These 
included speech, journalism, fisheries, 
industrial arts, and home economics. 
In 1968 there were no institutions of 
higher learning in the Trust Territory. 
The only specialized schools beyond 
high school were the teacher-training 
center at Ponape mentioned earlier, 
and the School of Nursing which was 
located at Saipan. Some scholarship 
funds were available to Micronesian who 
wished, and were able, to pursue higher 
education outside of the Trust Territory. 
Most of those students went to the 
University of Guam or to the University 
of Hawaii. A few went to colleges in 
the Philippines, and a few went to 
institutions on the American mainland, 
particularly on the west coast. During 
1966 more than $500,000.00 was 
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appropriated for scholarships by the 
government and this was used by more 
than 150 Micronesian students.!* District 
legislatures, religious institutions, and the 
East-West Center in Hawaii also provided 
some scholarship aid.!5 ‘Some students 
were able to foot the bill for college 
themselves with the help of their families. 

One of the difficulties with these 
early scholarships was that much of 
the aid given by the United States for 
foreign students was not available to 
Micronesians because they were not 
considered as being “foreign”? students 
for this purpose. On the other hand, 
the Peace Corps had been sent to the 
islands because it had been considered 
appropriate for Micronesia as a “foreign” 
area. Again, inconsistently, the Office 


of Economic Opportunity created by 
President Johnson in 1965, operated 
several programs ir. Micronesia, their 
funds being made available because they 
were considered to be operating in a 
“domestic” area administered by the 
U.S. Department of the Interior. 

Up until 1968, educational develop- 
ment in the Trust Territory was 
exceedingly slow. It suffered from 
inadequate funds, and then of a flooding 
of funds which oftentimes could not 
be spent by the administrators in place 
with in the time allctted. Finally, there 
began a great inconsistency in the 
application of various federal programs 
in the islands which served to further 
confuse and often frustrate Micronesians 
and Americans alike. 
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The Emperor and the Courtesan 


C. Y. Hsu 
(JKR ) 


The Emperor Hui Tsung (RF ) 
Chao Chi (8%) (A.D. 
of the Sung dynasty, was enamored 
of a courtesan Li Shih Shih ( 4fiff ). 
She was a great beauty known throughout 
the empire to whom numerous men of 
power os of wealth and talented poets 
and scholars had been attracted as was 
the sovereign of the land. 

Hui Tsung was himself a talented 
poet, painter and calligrapher. He com- 
posed some splendid tzu (lyrics) and 
wrote a distinctive calligraphic style 
called shou chin ti (#248 lean gold 
hand), whose strokes are strong and 
sturdy like bamboo stems and slanting 
strokes and firm hooks like bamboo 
leaves. The few specimens preserved 
in the National Palace Museum now 
in Shih-lin, Taiwan are rare treasures 
of art. 

Hui Tsung ruled at a time when the 
barbarian Chin Tartars from the north 
were invading China and threatening to 
overrun the country. He did not 
demonstrate much capability as a ruler 
at this critical time, and in spite of the 
national emergency he still indulged in 
pleasure and amusement. He was 
surrounded by his minions who flattered 
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and pleased him by seeking for him 
the most beautiful women and other 
means of pleasure. Loyal officials who 
urged him to desist from a life of 
debauchery were either demoted or 
dismissed. 

He built a pleasure palace to the 
north of the capital Pien-liang ( 7*# ) 
with magnificent buildings, pavilions and 
gardens where were found beautiful 
floral plants and trees, rockeries and 
rare animals and birds collected from 
all parts of the country. Here he came 
frequently to dally with the beauties 
of his harem, revel and enjoy musical 
and theatrical performances. 

But in the course of time he was 
tired of even such enjoyment and sought 
new excitement and entertainment. One 
of the eunuchs Chang Ti (GRH) 
who before he entered the palaces had 
been a frequenter to the houses of ill 
fame told him of Li Shih Shih as the 
most beautiful and talented courtesan 
in the empire. The Emperor’s interest 
was kindled and instructed: Chang Ti 
to take from the palace storeroom two 
big pearls, 20 ounces of gold and two 
bolts of brocade to the supposed mother 
in the name of a rich merchant Mr. 
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Chao and ask for an appointment to 
visit the girl. Lured by such precious 
gifts, the old woman Mrs. Li ( 42 ) 
consented to let him see the girl. 

After nightfall, the Emperor came 
in the disguise of a commoner, accom- 
panied by Chang Ti. Mrs. Li received 
him in the hall and served him with 
several plates of fresh fruits. She chatted 
with him for some time but Shih Shih 
did not appear. By this time Chang Ti 
withdrew, leaving the Emperor with the 
old woman. 

She ushered him into a small side- 
room and invited him to sit at a tea 
table by the window. The room was 
elegantly furnished and decorated. 
Outside the window the bamboo trees 
rustled in the breeze and cast a chequered 


shade. The Emperor sat leisurely and 
felt relaxed. But Shih Shih did not 
appear. 


After a while, old Mrs. Li led the 
Emperor into an inner chamber where 
she laid out a table with smoked venison, 
fried chicken, steamed fish, threaded 
mutton, other delicacies and cooked 
tice. She invited him to this sumptuous 
meal, serving him on the side, and engaged 
him in small talk. Time passed. There 
was still no sight of Shih Shih. 

‘The Emperor finished partaking of 
the food, wondering all the time whether 
and when the girl he was anxious to see 
would come out. To his surprise, the 
old woman now asked him to take a 
bath. When he showed reluctance to 
do so, old Mrs. Li whispered in his ear, 
“My daughter is addicted to cleanliness. 
Sir, I hope you won’t feel offended by 
my request.” ` i 

The Emperor could only follow the 
old woman to a bathroom downstairs 
to bathe. After bathing, he was con- 
ducted back to the inner chamber. Old 


Mrs. Li now served him with fragrant 
wine in a shiny porcelain cup with rare 
delicious mountain and sea food to go 
with it. She offered him cup after cup. 
But Shih Shih still made no appearance. 

It was now late at night. Old Mrs. 
Li finally lit a candle and led him toward 
a bedchamber. Lifting the door curtain, 
she ushered him in. The room was 
lighted by a lamp. But there was not a 
soul around. The Emperor was puzzled. 
He walked around to inspect the room 
and then sat down in a chair. He was 
there alone for a long while before he 
saw a girl of radiant beauty come in. 
She walked gracefully, supported by 
the old woman. She wore a plain silk 
dress and had no powder or rouge on. 
She looked clean and fresh like a water 
lily. 
She did not greet the Emperor but 
looked at him briefly with a frown. 
Old Mrs. Li whispered in his ear, “My 
daughter is a bit arrogant. Sir, please 
do not feel offended.” 

The Emperor looked at her more 
closely under the lamplight. She was 
beautiful like a blooming flower in 
the valley and genteel like a cloud floating 
over the sky in a moonlit night. Her 
eyes sparkled like twinkling stars in 
the blue firmament. 

The Emperor asked how old she 
was. (It was an old Chinese custom to 
ask a person’s name and age at the first 
meeting.) But she made no reply and 
moved away to sit in a chair. 

Old Mrs. Li again whispered in the 
Emperor’s ear, “My daughter likes to 
sit aside quietly. She means no offense.” 
She left the room, leaving them alone. 

Shih Shih now stood up and took 
down a zither hanging on the wall. She 
sat beside a small table and began to 
play the tune “Wild Geese Alighting on 
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the Sand.’ The strumming sounded 
soft and clear in the quiet night. The 
Emperor listened with rapt attention 
and seemed to have been transported 
to an ethereal clime. 

At the end of the playing, cocks 
in the neighborhood began to crow for 
it was dawn. Shih Shih withdrew from 
the room and the old woman came 
in to serve breakfast consisting of almond 
soup, date cake and other eatables. 
The Emperor drank a cup of almond 
soup and rose. He was escorted back 
to the palaces by his attendants who 
had waited outside throughout the 
night. 

After the Emperor’s departure, old 
Mrs. Li complained to Shih Shih, “This 
client sent us bounteous gifts. Why were 
you so cold to him?” 

Shih Shih replied, “He came to buy 
my favor. Why should I lightly submit 
myself to him?’ 

Scandal travels on wings. It was 
soon known all over the capital that 
the Son of Heaven had secretly visited 
a prostitute. When old Mrs. Li found 
out that it was the Emperor himself 
who had come in disguise to see Shih 
Shih, she was flabbergasted. 

“What have you done?” 
plained to the girl. “You have snubbed 
His Majesty! I am afraid that the 
' punishment will be extermination of 
our entire clan.” - 

Shih Shih said, “Since His Majesty 
condescended to pay me a visit, it shows 
that he likes me and probably won’t 
kill me. Judging by the fact that he 
did not use force on me that night, 
he must have pity on me. Moreover, 
as the monarch, he would not want to 
defame himself by widely publicizing 
his misconduct. JI am not concerned 
about the possibility of the extermination 
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of the clan as the bringing of ill repute 
to His Majesty.” 

Shih Shih’s assessment of the situation 
turned out to be correct. The Emperor 
did not take offense for her arrogance. 
On the contrary, not long afterward 
he again sent Chang Ti to bestow upon 
Shih Shih a rare zither and 50 ounces 
of gold. The zither dark in color showing 
its antiquity was painted like snake 
skin. It had been kept in the palaces 
as a treasure for many years. 

Some three months later, The 
Emperor came again secretly to’ visit 
Shih Shih. This time Shih Shih still 
plainly dressed knelt at the gate to receive 
His Majesty. The Emperor was delighted 
at her submissiveness but immediately 
took her hand to help her up. 

The Emperor looked around and 
found that tapestries embroidered with 
coiled dragons hanged on the walls of 
the hall, the side-room had been 
converted into a pavilion with painted 
pillars and scarlet railings and a tower 
had been built. 

Old Mrs. Li was now so frightened 
by His Majesty’s presence that she hid 
herself and wouldn’t even show her face. 
When she was summoned she came 
out trembling and crouched ‘on the 
ground, not daring to raise her eyes. 
Far less would she dare to talk freely 
with her royal guest as she did before. 

The Emperor, however, smiling 
benignantly, called her “Old Mother,” 
and comforted her by saying that none 
in the house need be afraid of him or 
stand on ceremony. Old Mrs. Li thanked 
His Majesty for this unusual condescen- 
sion and kindness. She now led him to 
the new tower. 

Shih Shih knelt on the floor and 
asked His Majesty to bestow a name 
upon the tower. Seeing that apricot 
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flowers were in bloom, the Emperor 
took up a writing brush and wrote three 
big characters Tsui Hsing Lou. ( St 
Tower of Drunken Apricot Flowers) 
as aninscriptiononit. | 

Wine was brought in. Shih Shih, 
standing aside, served it to the Emperor 
and old Mrs. Li proposed a toast to the 
Emperor’s health. 

The sovereign permitted Shih Shih 
to sit beside him and ordered her to play 
. the tune of “Three Strains of Plum 
Flowers.” Sipping wine, he listened 
attentively and praised her playing again 
and again. 

At mealtime, the Emperor noticed 
that the utensils bore dragon and 
phoenix designs and the food tasted 
very much like what he ate in the palaces. 
He found out that old Mrs. Li had paid 
highly to the cook of the Imperial kitchen 
to prepare the meal and use palace 
utensils as containers so that he would 
not miss what he usually had. He told 
old Mrs. Li that this was unnecessary 
and that all she need do was to prepare 
some ordinary food as she usually did. 

Now the Emperor often went to 
the Academy of Painting where he would 
recite some verse and order the royal 
painters to use it as a theme for painting. 
An exacting taskmaster and severe critic, 
he named one or two paintings in a 
year as good representations of the 
themes he gave. 

After his second secret visit to Shih 
Shih, he went again to the Academy 
of Painting and recited the following 
lines from his poem on the Tower of 
Drunken Apricot Flowers as theme 
for a painting: | 


Sey ON 7 Hh 
BAR ATER 


The stallion with a gold-gilt bridle 


Neighs in the lush grass plot. 
The maid upon the tower is drunk 
With the fair apricot. 


When the painting was done, he 
thought it was a good representation 
and sent it to Shih Shih as a gift along 
with 10 exquisitely made lamps of various 
shapes, 10 wine-cups made of jade, 
amber and other precious stones, 100 
catties of the best tea, silver utensils, ` 
cakes in several silver cases as well as 
100 ounces each of gold and silver. 

The Emperor’s love of the courtesan ~ 
was now the talk of the palaces. Empress 
Cheng said to him, “It is now known 
inside and outside the palace the Your 
Majesty has secretly visited a singing 
girl. I beseech Your Majesty to keep 
away from such a lowly wench. It is a 
scandal. Moreover. some untoward 
incident may happen to your Imperial 
person visiting a house of ill fame in 
disguise at night.” 

The Emperor nodded in agreement. 
For a whole year he did not visit Shih 
Shih, though he frequently sent her 
gifts and messages. But after about a 
year’s absence, he went to Shih Shih’s 
house again. When he saw the painting 
which he gave her hanging on the wall 
in the tower, he looked at it apprecia- 
tively for quite a while. Then. turning 
his head, he said to Shih Shih jokingly, 
“Has the girl in the painting stepped 
out at my call?” 

On that visit he bestowed upon 
Shih Shih a gold hairpin, a pair of pearl 
earrings, a bronze mirror with a phoenix 
design, a gold tripod with a dragon 
design, an ink-stand from  ‘Tuan-hsi 
ink-slabs manufactured by Li Ting-kuei, 
a jade pen from Hsittan-ch’eng and paper 
from Yen-hsi and upon old Mrs. Li 
100 strings of 1,000 cash each. 
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One day Chang Ti said to the 
Emperor, “Your Majesty can visit Shih 
Shih in disguise only occasionally at 
night. Why not dig a tunnel leading 
from the palaces to Shih Shih’s house 
at Chen-an-fang ( $£ )? Then Your 
Majesty can visit her whenever you 
please.” 

The Emperor approved of the idea. 
After the tunnel was dug, he visited 
Shih Shih whenever he liked. On these 
visits he bestowed more gifts upon Shih 
Shih, including a jade chess set, palace 
fans from the Academy of Painting, 
mats, bamboo screens, and coral hooks. 
On Shih Shih’s birthday he gave her a 
pair of gold bracelets inlaid with pearls, 
several bolts of silk, 100 bolts of brocade, 
and gold and silver ingots. In celebration 
of the conquest of Liao he gave her as 
gifts purple drapes, embroidered silk 
quilts, dust-proof bedding, cassia essence 
and fragrant honey. 

One day the Emperor assembled all 
the court ladies for tea. His favorite 
Royal Consort Wei asked him privately, 
“What is so good about this Li singing 
girl with whom Your Majesty is infatu- 
ated?” The Emperor answered, “If a 
hundred of you all discard your beautiful 
clothes and dress plainly and if she 
stands among you, she will stand out 
as the most charming. She has the charm 
of serenity and elegance which is beyond 
the sphere of beauty.” 

He frequented Shih Shih’s house 
more often. But Shih Shih in her 
profession had other guests, among 
whom were Sung Chiang (AY fl. ca. 
A.D. 1115), Chang Hsien ( 46 A.D. 
990-1078), Ch’in Kuan (#8 A.D. 1049- 
1100) and Chou Pang-yen ( HHE A.D. 
1057-1121). 

Sung Chiang, chief of a robber band 
at Liang-shan-po ( Æi), whose exploits 


are described in the famous novel Water 
Margin (7K&t) by Shih Nai-an ( HEHE 
13th century A.D.) was an admirer of 
Shih Shih. On a secret visit to her he 
wrote the following tz’u (lyric) on the 
wall of her house: 


a DUG 


Pa HBL » 

Fal Seda a PARTE O? 
#39 WR Hk RR » 
KE BIKA o 
AEDES ’ 
RHE TK 

— EF SAR ° 
ROR ERE °’ 

He Re a] BS 2 
ERE SER 
PIET? 

EH ZAN o 
KFT ? 
REARS NRE ° 
ABEK? 
HREH 

PU Hea ABR o 
HEAR’ 
SR IAG o 


To the Tune of Nien Nu Chiao 
(The Charming Nien Nu) 


Under heaven and on earth 

Where is a madman’s lodging? 

From the Shantung misty and watery 
lair 

I’ve come to view the roval city’s 
spring. 

Her blue sleeves issuing fragrance, 

She wears a bright silk dress. 

One smile is worth a thousand ounces 
of gold. 

She has a fairy’s gracefulness. 

Ah! How can I not fall for her? 

Back home by the reed-grown lagoon 

And on a smartweed bank 

Under a brilliant moon 

A hundred and eight desperadoes 

Wait for the gold cock’s crow. ! 

Our courage is great as the sky above 

And loyalty wide as the earth below. 

Within the four seas none knows me. 
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Of myriad forms is my sorrow. 
In drunken sleep my hair turns snowy. 


Chang Hsien, a tzu poet, created a 
tune which he called Shih Shih Ling 
(Song of Shih Shih) and he composed 
a lyric as follows: 


hi bp e 


FAR H > 
ERSTE MK » 

He Tia iy E ? 
HEAKREE © 
Si RRL 
HERL Eh o 

a a FRE ? 
fel FEAT ? 
AA [ELA RA AK > 
FE—EL/MAR ES © 
TEAR ALA BE > 
ait T Ho 


To the Tune of Shih Shih Ling 


Her scented hairpin and superb earrings 

Cast their reflections in the mirror 
bright. 

She dresses up in a distinctive fashion. 

Her powder color kindles spring delight. 

Her Shu silk frock looks better when 
she sits 

With the red-cloud lap trailing on the 
floor. 

Peach and pear flowers bloom in the 
royal city. 

May I ask if the east wind blow is o’er? 

When she sings she need not hide with 
a fan 

Her lips round like a tiny brilliant 
cherry. 

Here with flowers falling under a 
waning moon 

I send a billet-doux a thousand /i 


On a visit to Shih Shih Ch’in Kuan, 
then a young poet excelling in tzu, 


wrote and presented the following tzu - 


to her: 


EEF 


BLL BARE > 
HAER 
RARE WE ? 
EFRA o 
ERIE » 
Se PR : 
AE BUTE» 
AMY ARDE © 


To the Tune of Sheng-cha-tzu 
(Raw Hawthorn) 


Her long eyebrows ere like the distant 
range; 
Her willowy waist is graceful to behold. 
When she dressed up and stands in 
the spring wind, = 
One smile is worth a thousand ounces 
of gold. 

When I return to the Imperial city, 

I shall tell all the girls on the green 
towers:? 

I have seen all the Yin-chuan blooming 
flowers, 

None looks as charming as Shih Shih 
to me. 


Chou Pang-yen, court maestro and 
noted tzu poet, visited Shih Shih 
frequently. One day while he was visiting 
her, the Emperor arrived all of a sudden. 
The poet hid under her bed. 

The Emperor brought several oranges 
which he had received in a tribute from 
Chiang-nan. He joked with Shih Shih 
while sharing the oranges with her. 
Chou Pang-yen heard their talk distinctly 
under the bed. 

After the Emperor had left, he 
crawled out from under the bed and 
wrote the following tz’u: 


AD text 


HTT tak » 
ETES 
RERI o 
SHR ADB» 
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Ra AR 

HN EWE © 
{RSE Fel 1) ET ? 
i CAS 
AER » 
AK HR * 

Be AFT ° 


To the Tune of Shao-nien Yu 
(Youthful Wanderlust) 


A Ping-chow Knife is bright as water 

And Wu salt whiter than fresh snow. 

Slim fingers peel the new ripe orange. 

The brocade bed curtains now grow 

Warm. Incense curls up from the 
burner. 

Facing him, she plays the pipe low. 

She whispers, ‘‘Where’ll you pass 
the night? 

. The third watch sounded on the tower. 
The horse might slip and frost is heavy. 
You'd better not leave at this hour. 

Out there few passers-by you'll see.” 


The next time when the Emperor 
came, Shih Shih sang this tz’u to entertain 
him. 

“Who wrote it?” he asked. 

“Chou Pang-yen.”’ 

The Emperor was angry that his 
rival should tease him. The next morning, 
he announced during the audience that 
the court maestro Chou Pang-yen was 
delinquent in his duties and ordered 
that he be expelled from the capital as 
punishment. 

One or two days later the Emperor 
came again to visit Shih Shih but found 
her out. On inquiry he learned that she 
had gone to see Chou Pang-yen off. 
He did not leave but waited for her 
return. He waited until about the first 
night watch before he saw Shih Shih 
return, looking sad and tearful. 

“Where have you been?” the Emperor 
asked in a displeased tone. . l 


“I deserve a thousand deaths for 


being away when Your Majesty came. 
Your Majesty ordered that Chou Pang-yen 
be expelled from the capital. I went to 
see him off, offering him a cup of farewell 
wine. I had no idea that Your Majesty 
would come.” 

“Did he write any tzu on this 
occasion?’’ the Emperor asked. 

“Yes, he did,” Shih Shih said. “Let 
me sing it to Your Majesty and offer 
a toast to Your Majesty’s health.” 

She sang the following tz’u:° 


MEE 
A 


Bre i» 
PHL MSF E o 
HELE? 
SARE > 
HKA WEIS TT E © 
HS ER > 
HERRERA 2 
RER 
TE ITER » 
MoT ETR ° 
DRS E Bie Rak» 
KABRA’ 
HAREE o 
RIER KEER ° 
AA— HT BUR » 
Pas BER 
[ES 3 EH BE > 
ZA ERF © 
SARI > RHEE ! 
Mali RE > 
BUR FR? 
RS ER o 
AA WRF. 
RRS ° 
ERTI > 
UPR » 
RAG T° 


To the Tune of Lan Ling Wang* 
(The Prince of Lan Ling) 
Willows 


The willow shades lie even. 
The thin twigs mist-bound | 
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their green. 

Along the Sui Dyke now and then 

Seeing friends off I have seen 

Them brush the stream and send off 
catkins. 

On a hill I descry home furthermost. 

Who'd know a languid stranger 

Stranded at Pien. At the road post 

I’ve broken o’er a thousand feet 

Of thin twigs year by year. 

In leisure I look for old haunts, 

Drink with sad music in my ear 

And rise from feasts under lamplight. 

By Cold Food Day? when pear flowers 
bloom 

And elm is given. 
swiftly like 

An arrow with my friend in gloom. 

Poles punt half length in the warm 
water. 

Looking back he sees several posts 
behind 

And me on the far north horizon. 

Grievance and grief upon his mind! 

The waters still whirl along the jetty 

And the guest house stands mute 

In the slow shifting slanting spring 
sunlight. 

I recall listening with him on a dewy 
bridge a tooting flute, 

As we held hands in the moonlit 
pavilion. 

As I reflect, the past is like a dream 

And my tears trickle in a stream. 


The boat sails 


The Emperor was moved by the 
pathos in the tz’u and pardoned Chou 
Pang-yen. He was recalled as the court 
maestro. . 

During these years the Chin Tartars 
from the north had been invading the 
country, plundering and laying waste 
to the cities and villages. The Sung 
people who had enjoyed peace for 
decades were unfamiliar with the use 
of arms and were no match for the 
tough and warlike barbarians in fighting. 
City after city had fallen. In A.D. 1126 
the Emperor abdicated in favor of his 
son ( #4 Chao Huan, A.D. 1100-1160), 


later canonized as Ch’in Tsung ( Q&Z) 
and lived in retirement, devoting his 


- time to the worship of Taoism. He 


visited Shih Shih less often than before. 

At this time Shih Shih said to old 
Mrs. Li, “The country is in turmoil. 
Disaster might soon fall upon us.”’ 

“What shall we do?” the old woman 
asked. 

“Please do as I say and don’t tell 
anybody about it,” Shih Shih said. 

She collected all the precious gifts 
and money that the Supreme Emperor 
( KES Tai Shang Huang) as Hui Tsung 
was now known had given her and 
submitted them with a petition to the 
Governor of Pien-liang in support of 
army rations and pay. She also asked 
Chang Ti to talk to the Supreme Emperor 
to allow her to become a nun. The 
Supreme Emperor consented and she 
lived in a nunnery. 

The Chin Tartar horsemen thundered 
down the Central Plain with irresistible 
force and sacked the capital in A.D. 1127. 
They captured the Supreme Emperor 
and the Emperor and took them north 
with. their womenfolk. Shih Shih living 
in the nunnery was not taken. But the 
Chin commander said, “Our Khan has 
heard. about Li Shih Shih and wants her 
to be captured alive. We must find 
her.” 

The Tartars searched the city for 
several days but could not find Shih 
Shih. Chang Pang-chang, the traitor, 
found out where she was hiding, arrested 
her and was going to take her to the 
Tartar camp. 

Shih Shih upbraided Chang Pang- 
chang and his aides, saying, “As a lowly 
singing girl, I am most grateful to the 
Supreme Emperor for the favors he had 
bestowed upon me, and I am ready 


‘to repay him. You people who have 
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been in high positions and accumulated 
wealth are now betraying Their Majesties 
and the country and serving the enemy. 
Aren’t you using me to curry favor from 
the enemy? I won’t be used.” 

She took down her gold hairpin 
from her head and stabbed at her throat. 
But her strength failed her; she did not 
stab deep enough to kill herself. She 
broke the hairpin in two and swallowed 
them and died. 

When the Supreme Emperor in 
captivity at Wu-kuo-ch’eng ( FAR ) 


in present-day northeast Kirin Province 
heard of her tragic death, he broke down 
and wept. He personally wrote her 
biography. He disclosed that she was 
the daughter of a dyer named Wang 
Yin (EF ) at Yung Ch’ing Fang (3k B) 
in Pien-liang. After her birth, the mother 
died. The father fed her with soy bean 
soup. When she was four years old, 
the father died too. She was brought 
up by the old woman Mrs. Li to become 
a singing girl, giving her the name Li 
Shih Shih. 


NOTES 


l In ancient times an amnesty was announced by hoisting a gold-gilt cock on a tall pole with a crim- 

_ son pennant in its beak. 

2 Where prostitutes lived. 

3 There is much controversy over when Chou Pang-yen wrote this tz’z. According to Kuei-erh-chi 
(HER) by Chang Tuan-i ( %2% fl. ca A.D. 1235) of the Sung dynasty, Chou Pang-yen wrote 
it when Li Shih Shih saw him off but Wang Kuo-wei ( EE 1877-1927), says in Ch’ing-chen 
hsien-sheng ishih ( #8 RÆ 38) that it does not sound like his being seen off by Li Shih Shih 
but his own seeing a friend off. 

According to Sui-T’ang chia-hua ( PRBS EE ), the son Ch’ang-kung of Prince Wen Hsiang of the 
State of Cki ( #xM2FRH ) was enfeoffed as Prince of Lan Ling. The young prince led an 
army against the State of Chou. He wore a mask when he went into battle. He defeated the enemy 
at Chin-yung (#@ ), northeast of Loyang, Honan. His reputation of valor and prowess spread 
far and wide. His warriros composed a song entitled “The Prince of Lan Ling Entering into Battle,” 
and sang it in unison. It became a popular tune. 

a According to an ancient Chinese custom, on Cold Food Day, two days before the Ch’ing Ming 

Festival (about April 6), fire was not allowed and people ate their food cold. In the T’ang and 
Sung times on the Ch’ing Ming Festival elm and willow wood was distributed to the officials so 
that they might make new fire. 
Cold Food Day is said to have originated with Chieh Chih-t’ui ( 4+ ZH ), a faithful follower of 
Prince Ch’ung Erh (MH 696-628 B.C.) of the Chin State. He followed the Prince in exile for 
19 years. In 634 B.C. the Prince returned to his country and assumed the reins of government 
as Duke Wen ( XA ). In rewarding his followers he overlooked Chieh Chih-t’ui’s loyal service. 
Chieh Chih-t’ui retired with his mother to Mien Mountain ( #1. ). When the Duke was reminded 
of his neglect of a faithful adherent, he sent men to look for him. But Chieh Chih-t’ui refused 
to leave his mountain retreat. The Duke ordered that the mountain be set on fire to smoke him 
out. Chieh Chih-t’ui and his mother embraced the trunk of a tree and perished in the flames. In 
commeoration of Chieh Chih-t’ui the Duke ordered that henceforth on that day no fire was allowed 
and food be eaten cold. 
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